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Searching  for  answers  to  medicine’s  toughest 
questions  has  been  central  to  Rush’s  mission  since 
the  Medical  College  was  founded  in  1837. 


To  help  ensure  that  cutting-edge 
research  continues,  Rush  plans  to 
build  a $39  million  research  center, 
scheduled'for  completion  in 
October  1999. 

The  eight-floor,  140, 000-square- 
foot  building  will  be  located  on  the 
site  occupied  by  Schweppe-Sprague 
Hall.  The  high-tech,  innovative 
facility  will  replace  and  bring  together 
dozens  of  laboratories — some  ill- 
equipped,  small  and  outdated — now 
scattered  across  the  campus,  says 
Walter  Whisler,  MD,  chairman  of  the 
Research  Building  Advisory 
Committee. 

“Providing  an  environment  in 
which  science  and  creative  thought 
can  flourish  is  necessary  to  ensuring 
that  Rush  remains  at  the  forefront  of 
medical  research  and  retains  its  status 
as  a leading  academic  medical  center,” 
Whisler  says. 

The  building’s  top  two  floors  will 
be  dedicated  to  a corporate  research 
center,  where  pharmaceutical  and 
related  industries  will  establish  and 
maintain  facilities  to  work  with  Rush 
on  research  projects.  Labs  will  be 
specially  designed  for  each  of  the 
Rush  Institutes,  and  animal  labs  and 
mechanical  and  support  facilities  will 
be  strategically  placed  for  optimum 
accessibility,  security  and 
environmental  control. 

Flexibility  is  integral  to  the 
building’s  design.  Movable  modules  and 
separate  offices  will  allow  labs  to  be 
easily  configured  to  support  any  type  of 
research — basic,  applied  or  clinical. 

Construction  will  be  funded  solely 
through  philanthropic  efforts,  and 
about  $25  million  is  needed  before 
construction  can  begin,  according  to 
Jack  Bohlen,  vice  president  for 
Philanthropy,  Communication  and 
Marketing.  A single  $10  million  donor 
is  sought  to  name  the  building. 


building  on  the  Schweppe-Sprague  site 
is  planned  to  begin  in  October  1997. 


Three  phases  of  construction  are 
planned,  beginning  with  the  addition 
of  two  floors — consisting  of  about 
93,000  square  feet — to  the  top  of  the 
Academic  Facility,  according  to  John 
Driscoll,  assistant  vice  president  and 
director  of  corporate  real  estate 
services.  This  project,  which  will  cost 
about  $18.5  million,  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  May  1996  and  be  completed 
by  August  1997.  When  finished, 
occupants  of  Schweppe-Sprague  Hall, 
which  houses  the  Rush  College  of 
Nursing  and  other  offices,  will  move  to 
the  new  floors,  and  Schweppe-Sprague 
will  be  razed.  Construction  of  the  new 


Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  says  that 
the  modem  facility  will  seme  as  the 
Medical  Center’s  architectural 
keystone — just  as  research  conducted 
here  will  be  the  keystone  of  Rush’s 
success  in  offering  patients  the  finest 
medical  care. 

“We  need  this  research  center  to 
enable  our  physicians  and  scientists  to 
shape  tomorrow’s  cutting-edge  care,” 
he  says.  “The  scope  and  complexity  of 
today’s  finest  research  requires  this 
level  of  support.”  ■ 


Proposed  research  building 
(architect’s  rendering). 


Riverside  Health  System 
to  join  Rush  System  for  Health 


Riverside  Health  System  in 

Kankakee  is  expected  to  become 
the  ninth  member  of  the  Rush  System 
for  Health.  Affiliation  talks,  which 
began  formally  in  September,  should 
conclude  hy  early  spring,  according  to 
Avery  Miller,  vice  president  for 
interinstitutional  affairs.  The 
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affiliation  will  he  a corporate 
affiliation,  like  that  with  Rush- 
Copley,  Rush  North  Shore,  Illinois 
Masonic  and  Lake  Forest  hospitals, 
and  will  encompass  a commitment  to 
shared  planning  through  the 
exchange  of  hoard  members. 

Riverside,  like  other  member 
hospitals,  will  be  represented  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Rush  System 
for  Health  corporation. 

Riverside  chief  executive  Dennis 
Millirons  said  that  Riverside’s 
decision  to  enter  exclusive  talks  with 
Rush  was  the  culmination  of  a two- 
year  effort  to  determine  the  benefits 
of  network  affiliation  and  potential 
network  partners.  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  president  and  CEO  of  Rush, 
said,  “We  identified  Riverside  as  the 
potential  affiliate  partner  best  capable 
of  providing  a complete  continuum  of 
healthcare  services  in  the  south 
suburbs.  Riverside  is  the  market  leader 
in  the  Kankakee  area  and  has  a 
reputation  for  quality  care.” 




The  initial  goals  of  the  affiliation 
include  the  establishment  of  a 
primary  care  residency  at  Riverside,  a 
Rush  Cancer  Institute  affiliation  and 
participation  in  Rush  System  for 
Health  group  purchasing  efforts. 

Riverside  Health  System  is  the 
parent  corporation  of  Riverside 
Medical  Center  and  other  related 
entities  operating  in  Kankakee  and 
Will  counties.  Riverside  is  a 348-bed 
hospital  with  160  physicians  and 
dentists  and  more  than  1 ,000 
professional,  technical  and  support 
personnel  on  staff.  Riverside  provides 
a full  range  of  hospital  and  healthcare 
services,  including  intensive  care 
units  and  a Level  II  Trauma  Center. 

Its  affiliated  sites  include  community 
health  centers  in  Manteno, 

Pembroke,  Momence,  Bourbonnais 
and  Wilmington.  Senior  care  services 
include  Westwood  Oaks  retirement 
community,  Butterfield  Court  assisted 
living  apartments  and  Miller 
Healthcare  Center,  a 100-bed  skilled 
nursing  facility. 

Current  members  of  the  Rush 
System  for  Health,  in  addition  to 
founding  member  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center,  are  Holy 
Family  Medical  Center,  Des  Plaines; 
Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center, 
Chicago;  Lake  Forest  Hospital,  Lake 
Forest;  Oak  Park  Hospital,  Oak  Park; 

Rush-Copley  Medical  Center, 
Aurora;  Rush  North  Shore  Medical 
Center,  Skokie;  and  Westlake 
Community  Hospital,  Melrose  Park.  1§ 


A cup  of  holiday  cheep 

Fred  Achilles,  director  of  clinical  engineering  services,  pours  out  a cup  of  hot  holiday  cider 
for  Betty  Hines,  a unit  clerk  in  the  Special  Care  Nursery,  at  the  Dec.  12  annual  holiday 
party  for  Rush  employees.  About  6,000  free  meals  were  served  in  the  cafeteria 
throughout  the  day.  Darrin  Eckler,  a patient  service  aide  in  Surgical  Intensive  Care,  won 
the  raffle  grand  prize,  a color  TV.  Other  winning  raffle  numbers  are  posted  throughout 
the  Medical  Center.  If  you’re  a winner,  be  sure  to  pick  up  your  prize  in  Human 
Resources,  second  floor,  729  S.  Paulina,  before  March  15. 


IntheNews 


Freezing  breast  cancer 

Edgar  Staren,  MD,  of  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute  attracted  attention 
in  November  and  December  for  a 
new  procedure  he  developed  to  treat 
breast  cancer.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
human,  Staren  used  a probe  the  size 
of  a pen  guided  hy  ultrasound  to  freeze 
and  destroy  cancerous  breast  tumors. 
Minimally  invasive  and  performed 
under  local  anesthetic,  the  outpatient 
procedure  takes  about  90  minutes  to 
perform.  Staren  was  interviewed  by 
Channels  2 and  66  and  the  report  was 
featured  on  CBS’s  “Day  and  Date” 
news-minute.  Publications  covering 
the  story  included  Internal  Medicine 
World  Report  and  Health  Magazine . 

Winter  SAD-ness 

During  the  shortest  days  of  the  year 
millions  of  Americans  are  afflicted 
with  seasonal  affective  disorder 
(SAD),  a type  of 
depression  believed  to 
be  brought  about  by 
deprivation  of  sunlight. 

Psychologist  Michael 
Young,  PhD, 
appeared  on 
Channels  7,  2 
and  32  and 
was 

interviewed 
by  the 

Chicago  Sun - 


Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
December,  discussing  research  on  the 
disorder  being  done  at  Rush.  His 
studies  explore  the  effects  of 
florescent  light  and  negative  ions  in 
treating  SAD. 

TMLR 

The  transmyocardial  laser 
revascularizartion  (TMLR)  technique 
performed  by  Robert  March,  MD,  was 
featured  in  the  Chicago  SumTimes 
Sunday  Medlife  section  on  Nov.  26. 

TMLR  is  an  open  heart  technique 
that  uses  a laser  to  drill  holes  into 
oxygen-starved  heart  muscle,  allowing 
blood  to  flow  to  the  tissue  directly 
from  the  inner  chambers  of  the  heart. 

Twenty  to  30  holes  are  drilled  during 
the  procedure  for  appropriate 
patients.  ■ 

Cardiovascular-thoracic  surgeon 
Robert  March,  MD,  answers  a 
reporter’s  question 
about  TMLR. 


Employee  meetings 

The  evolving  development  of  the 
Rush  System  for  Health  and  what  it 
means  to  employees  who  work  on  the 
Rush  campus  will  be  the  focus  of 
employee  meetings  in  late  January. 
Speaking  will  be  senior  vice  president 
for  hospital  affairs  James  Frankenbach 
and  Terri  Stoica,  executive  director  of 
the  Rush  System  for  Health.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  Room  542 
Searle  at  noon  on  Jan.  23;  1:30  p.m. 
on  Jan.  24  and  7:30  a.m.  on  Jan.  25. 

A 7 p.m.  meeting  on  Jan.  23  will  be 
held  in  Room  530. 

Thanks... 

By  contributing  $21 1,000,  Rush 
employees  have  nearly  met  the 
Medical  Center’s  United  Way  goal  of 
$220,000  for  the  1995  annual 
campaign.  If  you  haven’t  made  your 
contribution  yet,  you  can  arrange  to 
do  so  through  payroll  deductions. 

Campbell  Lectures 

The  1996  theme  for  this  annual  series 
is  “Keeping 
Healthcare  Humane: 

The  Contribution  of 
the  Humanities.” 

This  quarter’s  guest 
lecturers  include: 

• Charlene  Bredlove,  MA,  who 
will  speak  at  noon  on  Feb.  14,  in 
540  AcFac  on  “Sensory  and  Self- 


Renewal  Through  Poetry  and  the 
Visual  Arts.”  Breedlove  is  an 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association . 

• Whitney  Addington,  MD,  and 
Ruth  Rothstein,  winners  of 
Chicago  Institute  of  Medicine 


In  Bf®f 


Russe  Awards  for  exemplary 
compassion  in  health  care,  who 
will  discuss  “The  Arts  and  the 
Development  of  Compassion”  at 
noon  on  Feb.  16,  in  540  AcFac. 
Addington  is  director  of  the  Rush 
Primary  Care  Institute  and 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health.  Rothstein  is  Cook 
County  Hospital  director  and 
chief  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau 
of  Health  Services. 

• Ethan  Canin,  MD,  will  give  his 
“Reflections  of  a Physician- Writer” 
at  noon  on  Feb.  23,  in  A.B.  Dick 
Auditorium.  Canin  is  the  author  of 
the  best-selling  Emperor  of  the  Air 
and  of  Blue  River,  which  was  a 
1991  New  York  Times  Notable 
Book.  He  is  currently  completing  a 
medical  internship  in  San 
Francisco.  ■ 
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He  teaches  med  students-and 

J James  M.  Kerns,  PhD,  associate 
i professor  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  teaches  neuroanatomy 


to  Rush  medical  and  nursing  students, 
and  he’s  also  passing  on  his  knowledge 
to  about  60  Oak  Park  fifth  graders. 

Kerns  is  a volunteer  in  an  Oak 
Park  School  District  97  science 
education  program  called  “Global 
Village,”  in  which  science 
professionals  work  with  students  and 
teachers  in  classrooms,  labs  and  in  the 
field.  Nine  other  Rush  scientists  also 
are  involved  in  the  program. 

Kerns  meets  monthly  with  two 
fifth  grade  classes  at  Oak  Parks 
Lincoln  School. 

“There  is  quite  a difference 
between  teaching  fifth  graders  and 
teaching  medical  students,”  says 
Kerns.  He  is,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the 
difference  in  noise  levels  between  a 
college  lecture  room  and  the  Lincoln 
School  classroom,  which  is  decorated 
with  science  mobiles  and  is  home  to  a 
three-foot  iguana  housed  in  a large 
glass  cage. 

“But  both  fifth  graders  and  my 


medical  and  nursing  students  get  a 
twinkle  in  their  eyes  when  they 
begin  to  understand  how  the  brain 
actually  works.” 

A recent  morning  found  Kerns 
explaining  to  60  kids  gathered  in  one 
classroom  how  neurons  transmit 
information  between  the  body,  the 
nerves  and  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  was  a multi-media  presentation — 
lecture,  slides  and  balloons. 

To  help  the  students  understand 
how  neurons  do  their  work,  Kerns 
provided  them  with  inflated  balloons 
so  they  could  make  models  of  sensory 
and  motor  neurons. 

The  kids  loved  it,  begging  for 
balloons  in  their  favorite  colors, 
squealing  when  some  inevitably 
popped,  concentrating  on  tying  them 
together  and,  finally,  holding  the 
models  near  their  bodies  to  “transmit” 
the  pain  of  a stubbed  toe  to  the  brain 
through  the  sensory  neuron  and  back 
through  the  motor  neuron,  pulling 


z 


5th  graders-about  the  brain 


James  Kerns,  PhD,  an  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  readies 
the  mallet  to  demonstrate  refelex  actum  on 
a fifth  grader’s  knee  in  the  “Global 
Village”  science  class  he  teaches  at  Oak 
Park’s  Lincoln  Elementary  School. 


the  toe  away  from  the  object 
it  encountered. 

Kerns  also  told  the  class 
about  reflex  actions, 
demonstrating  with  a tiny 
mallet  on  a student’s  knee 
and  then  passing  out  mallets 
so  they  could  see  for 
themselves  just  how  fast 
automatic  sensory  motor 
response  to  stimulus  occurs. 

Kathy  D.  Botticelli,  who 
directs  the  program  for  the 
school  district,  says,  “Global 
Village  provides  our  students 
with  laboratory  and  field 
experiences  that  include 
observation,  data  collection 
and  analysis.  It  also  increases 
awareness  of  science-related 
careers.” 

Says  Kerns,  “I  find  this 
hands-on  scientific  outreach 
fun  and  rewarding.  It’s  a 
challenge  to  keep  things  interesting 
and  simple  for  the  students,  so  both 
my  teaching  and  research  skills  are 
improved.  The  experience  is  sort  of  a 
payback  for  the  enthusiam  I received 
from  my  teachers  as  a youngster  that 
lead  me  into  the  field  of  science.” 

Other  Rush  scientists  involved  in 


the  Global  Village  program  are  Alan 
Landay,  PhD;  Joan  Siegel,  PhD;  Mary 
Schraufnagel,  MD;  Robert  Webster, 
PhD;  Warren  Knudson,  PhD;  Cheryl 
Knudson,  PhD;  Jerome  Kuszak,  PhD; 
Thomas  Lint,  PhD;  and  Robert 
Leven,  PhD.  □ 


Rush  Mail  Service  sees  that  the  mail  gets  through 


It  all  seems  to  simple.  There’s  a letter 
in  your  in-box.  You  open  it,  read  it 
and  write  a reply,  which  you  put  in  an 
envelope  and  drop  in  the  office 
“outgoing  mail”  basket. 

That  letter  you  read,  and  the  one 
your  wrote,  are  only  two  of  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  that 
funnel  through  the  Medical  Center’s 
Mail  Service  department  every  day. 
The  volume  of  mail — both  the  US 
and  inter-office  varieties — would 
probably  swamp  a small-town  post 
office,  but  mail  room  supervisor  Sallie 
Hall  and  her  staff  of  seven  handle  it 
all  with  efficiency  and  speed. 

About  4,000  letters  and  400  other 
pieces  of  mail  are  sent  out  by  Medical 


Center  offices  each  business  day.  In 
December,  almost  75,000  pieces 
passed  through  the  Mail  Service’s 
postage  meters. 

Outgoing  Medical  Center  mail  is 
put  through  one  of  two  postage  meters 
in  the  mail  room  and  placed  in  trays 
for  pick  up  at  3:15  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  by  Advance  Presort 
Services,  a Chicago  mailing  firm. 

Advance  spray  prints  a ZIP  plus 
four-digit  bar  code  on  each  piece  of 
first-class  mail,  and  then  sorts  all  the 
pieces  into  ZIP  codes.  This  step  saves 
Medical  Center  postage  because  the 
mail  is  delivered  pre-sorted  to 
Chicago’s  Main  Post  Office,  where 
sorting  machines,  rather  than 

humans,  read  the  bar 
codes  and  route  the 
mail  quickly.  Pre- 
sorted pieces  can  be 
sent  for  about  five 
cents  less  than  regular 
first-class  postage, 
which  is  32  cents  per 
ounce. 

Medical  Center 
outgoing  mail  that  is 
incorrectly  addressed 
or  prepared  takes 
longer  to  reach  its 
destination  because, 
even  though  it  can  be 
bar  coded,  each  piece 
must  be  handled  by  a 
person,  rather  than  a 
machine. 

“Preparing  mail 
correctly  is  all  about 
saving  on  costs,”  Hall 
explains.  “Reducing 
postage  can  make  a 
big  impact  on 


department  budgets.” 

And  how  much  mail  does  the 
Medical  Center  get?  “Oh,  tons!” 
laughs  Hall.  In  addition  to  the  arrival 
of  about  3,500  pieces  of  first-class  mail 
every  day,  32  wash-basket-sized  plastic 
tubs  filled  with  magazines,  large 
envelopes  and  small  packages  also  are 
delivered  by  the  US  Postal  Service. 

The  volume  of  inter-office  mail  is 
large,  too.  “Correctly  addressed  in- 
house  mail  gets  to  its  destination 
faster,”  says  Hall,  “and  the  price  is  the 
same  for  everything — it’s  free!” 

Correctly  addressed  in-house  mail 
includes  the  box  number  of  the 
department  to  which  you’re  sending 
it.  Department  box  numbers  are  listed 
in  the  far  right  columns  of  the  pages 
of  the  Rush  telephone  directory. 

At  10  a.m.  on  business  days,  mail 
room  staff  members  pick  up  and 
deliver  mail  at  three  Medical  Center 
campus  satellite  mail  rooms — on  the 
ground  floors  of  Jelke,  Schweppe- 
Sprague  Hall  and  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  for  the 
Elderly.  The  main  mail  room  is  on  the 
Academic  Facility’s  ground  floor.  Mail 
service  staff  members  sort  and 
distribute  mail  to  boxes  in  the  main 
and  satellite  mail  rooms,  all  of  which 
also  have  drop  boxes  for  both  US  and 
inter-office  mail. 

The  Professional  Office  Building 
and  the  Triangle  Office  Building  have 
their  own  mail  rooms,  serviced 
directly  by  the  Postal  Service. 

“If  you  can  get  outgoing  mail  to 
the  main  mail  room  by  1 p.m.,  we  can 
get  it  to  the  Post  Office  for  you  on  the 
same  day,”  says  Hall.  ■ 
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lips  on  correct 
preparation  of  mail 

• Type  all  addresses  and  be  sure  to 
include  the  ZIP  code. 

• Do  not  overstuff  envelopes. 

• Write  your  cost  center  number 
in  small  numbers  near  the  return 
address. 

• Use  a rubber  band  to  keep  mail 
with  the  same  cost  center 
together. 

• Do  not  mix  mail  addressed  to 
foreign  countries  with  mail  for 
US  addresses.  Write  “foreign”  on 
a sticky-note  and  put  it  on  the 
envelope. 

• If  you  want  the  mail  room  to  seal 
your  envelopes,  arrange  them 
with  overlapping  flaps. 

• Never  use  staples.  They  can 
injure  Mail  Sendee  employees 
and  cause  mechanical  failure  in 
postage  machines. 

• Deliver  large  or  bulky  mailings 
to  the  main  mail  room  at  145 
AcFac. 

• Do  not  mix  already  stamped 
mail  with  mail  to  be  metered. 
Drop  stamped  mail  in  US  Postal 
Service  boxes  located  in  the 
Jelke  Harrison  Street  lobby,  the 
Atrium’s  Fourth  Hoor  lobby  and 
on  the  Academic  Facility’s  main 
floor  as  well  as  on  various  street 
comers  throughout  the  campus. 

• Address  in-house  mail  properly, 
using  the  department  mail  box 
number  found  in  the  Rush 
telephone  directory. 

• For  information  on  proper 
preparation  of  mail,  call  Rush 
Mail  Service,  ext.  26515. 
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working 
the  night 
shift 

The  Medical  Center  never  sleeps,  but 
it  does  slow  down  in  the  dark  of  night. 
The  difference  between  working  the 
third  shift  and  the  first  shift  is.. .the 
difference  between  night  and  day. 

Employees  on  the  third,  or  night, 
shift  number  only  about  550,  one- 
tenth  the  number  who  work  the  first, 
or  day,  shift.  Some  1,500  employees 
work  rotating  shifts. 

Reginald  McKinnie,  who  recently 
became  the  Medical  Center’s  evening 
(second  shift)  administrator,  was 
night  administrator  for  two  and  one- 
half  years.  “On  the  third  shift  ( 1 1 
p.m.  to  7 a.m.),  it’s  generally  pretty 
quiet,  because  many  of  the  areas  are 
closed,”  he  says. 

But  security  officer  Willie 
Weston,  who  has  worked  nights  for 
four  years,  says  “N  ights  are  strange. 
They  can  go  from  very  quiet  to  quite 
an  uproar.  There’s  usually  not  as  much 
hustle  and  bustle  as  during  the  day, 
with  all  the  administration  people 
running  around.  I can  get  more 
paperwork  done.” 

Most  offices  and  laboratories  are 
closed  and  locked.  The  cafeteria  is 
dark,  and  so  are  the  Atrium  Court 
Cafe  and  all  the  gift  shops.  No 
visitors,  no  salesmen,  no  deliverymen 
come  calling.  The  parking  structure  is 
almost  empty,  the  streets  quiet,  the 
lanes  of  the  Eisenhower  Expressway 
free  of  traffic. 


Joanne  Zelten,  RN,  (left)  charge  nurse  in  Labor  and  Delivery,  has  worked  the  night  shift 
for  five  years.  “ It’s  a laid-back  atmosphere,”  she  says  of  her  shift.  “Everyone  relies  on  each 
other.”  Zelten  misses  day-time  Medical  Center  activities  such  as  the  ice-cream  socials, 
benefits  fairs  and  craft  shows.  She  also  misses  the  cafeteria,  which  is  not  open  at  night.  Her 
third-shift  co-workers  include  Mary  Coughlin,  RN;  second-year  resident  Nancy  Kimber, 
MD  ; and  Cherie  Hopkins , RN . 


reglstratton/odmilllng  •> 


| During  the  day , the  fourth-floor  Atrium 
Building  concourse  bustles  with  activity. 
At  night,  it’s  a lonely  walk  for  third-shift 
employees. 


Rita  Udvare,  ER  admitting  clerk, 
has  worked  nights  for  25  years.  She 
says,  “The  atmosphere  is  nicer.  You 
get  to  know  people  better,  and  I think 
we’re  the  hardest  working  shift  in  the 
hospital.  You  kind  of  clean  up  the 
mess  from  the  day  before  and  get 
everything  ready  for  the  morning.  I 
don’t  think  this  place  could  survive 
without  the  third  shift!” 

NewsRounds  reporter  Jeffrey 
Meyers  spent  a few  hours  on  the  night 
shift  recently.  Here  are  some  Medical 
Center  midnight  scenes:  ■ 


Night  administrator  Reginald  McKinnie  checks  the 
Patient  Care  Information  System  in  response  to  a 
call  for  information  on  a former  Rush  patient  who  is 
in  another  hospital.  The  night  administrator  fields  all 
similar  requests,  makes  calls  to  other  hospitals  for 
information  on  ER  patients,  takes  complaints,  and 
fetches  equipment.  “You  have  to  know  every  nook 
mid  crannie  of  the  hospital,”  he  says. 
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Be  a lifesaver: 
donate  platelets 

Everyone  understands  the  life- 
saving effect  of  donating  whole 
blood,  but  many  people  don’t  realize 
that  donating  platelets  has  the  same 
life-saving  effect. 

Platelets  are  the  blood 
components  responsible  for  forming 
clots.  Some  patients,  particularly  those 
receiving  treatment  for  cancer,  having 
certain  types  of  surgery  or  being  treated 
for  trauma,  are  unable  to  produce 
enough  platelets  quickly  enough, 
which  results  in  excessive  bleeding. 

Donating  platelets  is  much  like 
donating  whole  blood,  and  just  as  safe. 
A sterile,  disposable  continuous  flow 
process  collects  some  of  the  platelets, 
while  the  other  blood  components  are 
returned  to  the  donor.  After  safety 
testing,  the  platelets  are  stored  in  a 
temperature-controlled  chamber  for 
no  more  than  three  days.  The  donor’s 
body  will  replenish  the  donated 
platelets  within  72  hours. 

“The  families  and  friends  of  some 
patients  donate  platelets,  hut  that 
provides  only  a limited  amount,”  said 
Georgette  Tsenekos,  platelet  donor 
recruiter  at  Rush.  “However,  many 
patients  don’t  have  these  resources 
and  others  have  needs  that  are  not 
predictable.” 

Men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  75  who  weigh  at  least 
110  pounds  are  eligible  to  donate. 

“The  demand  for  platelets  will 
increase  25  percent  each  year  for  the 
next  five  years.  It’s  critical  that  more 
people  become  involved  in  the 
program,”  Tsenekos  said. 

For  more  information  on 
becoming  a platelet  donor,  call  the 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Blood 
Center,  ext.  23469.  ■ 
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Get  out  and  have  some  wintertime 


If  you  ask  a travel  agent  for  ideas  on 
what  to  do  outdoors  in  January  and 
Febmary  in  Chicago,  be  prepared  for 
this  response: 

“I’m  more  used  to  advising  people 
on  how  to  get  away  from  Chicago 
during  the  winter,”  says  one  surprised 
travel  agent.  “Why  on  earth  do  you 
want  to  he  here  in  January?” 

Why  on  earth  not?  Many 
enjoyable  activities  are  to  be  found  in 

Up  On  Health 

wintertime  Chicago.  In  Cook  County 
alone  you  can  cross-country  ski, 
snowmobile  or  go  sledding.  In  Chicago, 
there’s  ice  skating  on  State  Street  and 
at  Navy  Pier.  And  Lake  Michigan 
beckons  a few  brave  souls  each  winter 
for  a quick  swim. 

Discontinuing  exercise  in  cold 
weather,  warns  Lynn  Peters,  assistant 
coordinator  for  employee  health  and 
fitness,  means  starting  spring  with 
muscles  aching  and  fat  to  lose.  “There 
is  no  reason  why  we  can’t  run,  walk, 
cross-country  ski,  even  bike  during 
the  winter,”  says  Peters. 

Stopping  and  starting  exercise 
throughout  the  year  is  not  good  for 
cardiovascular  fitness.  According  to 
Peters,  it  is  important  to  keep  active 
over  a lifetime.  People  with  heart 
conditions  such  as  angina  should 
speak  with  their  physicians  first — cold 


air  can  minimize  sensitivity  to  pain. 
When  the  average  temperature  in 

January  is  21°  F,  precautions  must  be 

taken.  Peters  offers  these  guidelines: 

• Wear  layers  of  loose  clothing  to 
trap  air  and  provide 
insulation. 

• Cover  your  head  and 
hands — 70%  of  heat 
loss  occurs  in  these 
areas  of  the  body. 

• Remove  damp 
clothing  as  soon  as 
possible. 

• Wear  sunglasses  and 
sunblock  lotion  with 
a 15  or  30  SPF — the 
winter  sun  still  emits 
damaging  rays. 

• Take  longer  to  warm  up  and  ease 
into  exercise  slowly.  After  going 
back  inside,  change  clothes  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Aside  from  the  physical  benefits 


fun  in  Chicago 

of  being  outside  during  winter,  there 
are  psychological  perks  as  well.  The 
fewer  daylight  hours  and  colder 
weather  can  bring  about  mild  to 
severe  forms  of  depression  called 


Seasonal  Affective  Disorder  (SAD), 
says  Rush  psychologist  Michael 
Young,  PhD,  codirector  of  the  Winter 
Depression  Study. 

SAD  symptoms  include  weight 
gain,  lethargy  and  boredom  with 


activities  usually  found  enjoyable.  “The 
primary  difference  between  SAD  and 
other  forms  of  clinical  depression  Is  that 
SAD  affects  people  only  from  October 
through  March,”  says  Dr.  Young. 

Going  outdoors  for  exercise  and 
maintaining  one’s  usual  schedule  of 
social  activities  are  two  ways  to  combat 
milder  forms  of  SAD.  “Perhaps  people 
who  are  used  to  walking  for  an  hour  in 
the  morning  can  change  their  routine 
in  the  winter  to  30  minutes  during 
their  lunch  break,”  says  Dr.  Young. 
“Even  cloudy  skies  provide  us  with 
more  light  than  we  experience  in  an 
office  building.” 

Whether  you’re  cross-country 
skiing,  or  shuffling  along  Michigan 
Avenue  wearing  every  outer  garment 
from  your  closet  as  you  window  shop,  it’s 
important  to  get  out  and  exercise  during 
the  winter  months. 

Besides,  spring  is  only  three 
months  away...  9 
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Working  Out  in  the  Winter 

Favorite  cold-weather  activities  also  burn  lots  of  calories 
(all  estimates  are  for  activities  lasting  one  hour  for  a 
person  weighing  150  pounds). 


Skiing 

Downhill 

357  - 571  calories 

Cross-country 

428  - 856+  calories 

Skating 

357  - 571  calories 

Running  (10-minute  mile) 

728  calories 

Walking  (15-minute  mile) 

500  calories 

Biking  ( 10-minute  mile) 

498  calories 
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Appointments 

Thomas  Ferguson,  MPA,  has  been 
appointed  assistant 
vice  president  for 
human  resources. 

Ferguson  worked  for 
10  years  for 
Bethesda  Hospital, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  served  as 
senior  vice 
president  for 
corporate  services  and  chief  human 
resources  officer  before  joining  Rush 
in  December. 

Susan  Vanderberg-Dent,  MD, 
has  been  appointed  program  director 
of  the  Rush-Illinois  Masonic  Family 
Practice  Residency  Program.  Dr. 
Vanderberg-Dent,  who  joined  the 
Rush  University  faculty  in  1981,  has 
been  associate  program  director  of  the 
the  residency,  as  well  as  director  of 
predoctoral  education  for  the  Rush 
Department  of  Family  Medicine.  Dr. 
Vanderberg-Dent  earned  her  MD  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  took 
residency  training  in  family  medicine 
at  MacNeal  Hospital  in  Berwyn. 

She  succeeds  Thomas  Dent,  MD, 
who  now  serves  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s  Health  Associates. 


Vicki  L.  Wilson,  MBA,  MPH, 

has  joined  the  Finance  Department  as 
assistant  vice  president  for  budgeting. 
She  was  director  of 
corporate  business 
analysis  and  research 
for  Columbia/HCA’s 
Chicago 
Osteopathic 
Hospitals  and 
Medical  Center 
before  joining  Rush,  Vicki  L.  Wilson 
and  also  had  worked 
at  Georgetown  University  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.. 

Marc  Jaros,  MBA,  MT(ASCP), 
has  been  promoted  to  director  of  Rush 
Medical  Laboratories.  Jaros  joined  the 
Medical  Center  in  1988  as  manager  of 
clinical  immunology.  As  assistant 
director  of  the  laboratories,  Jaros  will 
be  responsible  for  oversight  of  financial 
operations  of  the  clinical  labs. 

Mary  Katherine  Krause,  MS,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs.  Krause,  who  has 
worked  at  Rush  since  1989,  has  been 
administrative  director  of  the  Division 
of  Specialized  Training  Programs,  a 
division  of  the  Rush  University  Dean’s 
Office,  for  two  years.  For  the  past  year 
she  has  worked  as  the  Dean’s  staff 
associate.  She  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  the  University’s 
College  of  Health  Sciences. 


Kudos 

Ken  Roebuck,  PhD,  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Immunology  and 
Microbiology,  was  honored  as  a finalist 
for  the  Comand  and  Comroe  Young 
Investigator  Award  presented  at  the 
68th  American  Heart  Association 
meeting  in  Anaheim,  Calif..,  in 
November.  Dr.  Roebuck  received  the 
award  for  his  work  on  the  effects  ol 
oxidants  on  gene  expression  in  the 
cardiovascular  system. 


Andrew  M.  Davis,  MD,  MPH, 

associate  professor  internal  medicine 
and  an  assistant  professor  of 
preventive  medicine,  recently 
completed  a three-month  sabbatical 
as  a visiting  scientist  at  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  His  research  focused  on 
the  implications  of  managed  care  for 
public  health.  Davis  is  associate 
medical  director  for  quality  at  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans.  ■ 


Brownies  learn  about  preemies 


Third  graders  Amy  Fredericks  (left) , Chelsie  Miller  (center) , and  Michelle  Kinigson  are 
wholly  absorbed  as  Judy  Friedrichs , MS , RN,  (far  right)  describes  the  special  care  required 
by  Rush’s  smallest  patients — premature  infants.  The  girls,  who  visited  the  Rush  Special 
Care  Nursery  on  Dec.  18,  belong  to  Naperville’s  Kingsley  Elementary  School  Brounie 
Troop  #1027,  led  by  Ruth  Fredericks  (far  left) . 

The  Brownies  presented  the  unit's  staff  with  a patchwork  quilt,  hand-made  by  their  six- 
member  troop  as  a service  project. 

The  Brownies  were  taught  to  quilt  by  Doris  Weichmann,  a member  of  the  Rush 
Volunteer  Services  “Loving  Stitches”  program.  For  more  than  10  years,  Mrs.  Weichmann 
and  her  group  have  made  bonnets,  booties  and  blankets  for  infant  layettes  in  the  Special  Care 
Nursery.  Mrs.  Weichmann  is  Ruth  Frederick’s  mother  and  Amy  Frederick's  grandmother 
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Compiled  by  Medical  Center  Archives 

250  YEARS  AGO — Benjamin  Rush, 

MD,  for  whom  the  Medical  Center  is 
named,  was  bom. 

It  was  in  1837  that  Daniel 
Brainard,  MD  (181 2-1867)  founded 
Rush  Medical  College  in  the  fledgling 
city  of  Chicago.  He  named  it  after  Dr. 
Rush  (1745/17464813). 

Brainard’s  biographer,  Janet 
Kinney,  MD,  professor  emeritus  of 
Internal  Medicine,  summarizes  Dr. 
Brainard’s  choice  of  the  Rush  name  as 
one  that  honored  the  most  prominent 
physician  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  era.  Dr.  Rush  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  his  contributions  to 
the  founding  of  our  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  served  as  surgeon 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  And, 
following  independence,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  state 
convention  that  voted  to  accept  the 
United  States  Constitution. 


As  a leader  in  medicine,  Dr.  Rush 
established  the  first  free  health  clinic 
in  the  new  country.  He  was  an  active 
researcher  and  author,  writing  the  five 
volume  Medical  Inquiries  arid 
Observations  (1789-1798).  His  later 
work,  Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations  Upon  the  Diseases  of  the 
Mind,  reflects  his  influence  on  the 
development  of  psychiatry.  He  was  on 
the  faculty  of  American’s  first  medical 
school,  organized  in  1765  at  the 
College  of  Philadelphia.  His 
extraordinary  service  in  Philadelphia 
during  infectious  diseases  epidemics, 
which  terrified  cities  then,  earned  for 
Dr.  Rush  the  admiration  of  many  of 
his  countrymen. 

Dr.  Brainard’s  choice  of  Benjamin 
Rush  as  a namesake  for  his  medical 
college  remains  a good  one.  Dr.  Rush 
personified  the  themes  of  teaching, 
research,  clinical  care  and  community 
service  that  inspired  Dr.  Brainard’s 
hopes  for  Rush  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Brainard’s  biographer  noted 
another  hope  that  Dr.  Brainard  held: 


Benjamin  Rush , MD , ( 1 745/ 1 746- 1813) 


that  Dr. 
Rush’s  13 
children  and 
large 
extended 
family  would 
respond  to 
the  honor 
with  support 
for  the  new 
college.  As  it 
happened, 

Dr.  Rush’s 
descendants 
confined 
their 

contributions 


to  expressions 
of  gratitude 
for  the  honor. 

Why  are 
there  two 
dates  for 

Benjamin  Rush’s  birth?  In  the  1750s, 
the  readjustment  of  the  common 
calendar  changed  everyone’s  birthday. 
As  a result,  Dr.  Rush’s  Christmas  Eve 
birthday  in  1745  became  Jan.  4,  1746. 
The  birthday  of  Dr.  Rush’s 
contemporary,  George  Washington, 
moved  from  Feb.  1 1 to  Feb.  22.0 
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Serving  up  personalized  menus 


Employee 
meetings  recap  . . 

Medical  Center 
enters  cyberspace 


A new  computer  system  in  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Services  dietary  office  not  only  makes 
up  individual  menus  for  Rush  patients  but  tells 
staff  in  the  main  kitchen  how  many  pieces  of 
chocolate  cake  to  cut  for  lunch  tomorrow. 


In  use  since  mid-October,  the 
new  system  allows  diet  office  staff  to 
enter  a command  on  a computer 
workstation  that  will  print  a 
personalized  menu  for  every  patient  in 
the  hospital. 

The  personalized  menu  process, 
which  took  a total  of  8 staff  hours  per 
day  before  installation  of  the  new 
system,  now  takes  45  minutes,  says 
Kathy  Gumbel,  RD,  diet  office 
manager.  “Each  menu  is  personalized 
to  the  patient’s  food  preference  and 
sensitivities.  If  a patient  indicates  that 
she  doesn’t  like  fish,  she  won’t  see  the 
word  among  her  menu  choices.” 

All  food  choices  available  to 
patients  are  in  accord  with  any  diet 
restrictions  noted  by  their  physicians. 
Patients’  food  preferences — such  as  no 
fish — are  entered  into  the  system  on 
the  patient  care  units.  The  system 
automatically  corrects  for  portion  sizes. 

“For  example, 
a patient  on 
protein  restrictions 
may  request  milk. 

The  system  adjusts 
his  menu  to  allow 
only  one-half  cup 
of  milk,”  Gumbel 
says. 

Joseph  R. 

Oder,  project 
leader  for  new 
technology  in 
Information 
Services,  says  the 
new  system 
functions  as  a an 
automated  diet 
clerk. 

“It  determines 
food  choices  based 
on  the  patient’s 


physician’s  instructions,”  says  Oder. 
“However,  the  system  didn’t  come 
with  all  that  knowledge.  Kathy 
Gumbel  and  her  team  spent  months 
infusing  it  with  the  knowledge  needed 
to  provide  correct  nutrition.” 

The  system  also  prints  a tray  ticket 
for  each  patient  so  that  kitchen  staff 
know  exactly  what  goes  on  each  tray  as 
it  comes  down  the  food  line.  The  new 
tray  tickets  are  easy  for  staff  to  read, 
according  to  Diana  Barry,  MBA,  RD, 
patient  food  service  manager. 

The  new  system’s  record-keeping 
capabilities  also  allow  better  use  of 
information  for  central  kitchen 
production,  inventory  and  cost 
containment. 

“In  five  minutes,  it  can  calculate 
the  number  of  sugar  packets  tbe  tray 
line  needs  for  each  meal,”  says  Barry. 
“It  helps  us  with  inventory  control 
and  purchasing.” 


“The  system  can  respond  to  last- 
minute  changes  in  diet,  and  to  the  food 
choices  of  new  patients  much  closer  to 
the  time  of  serving,”  says  Gumbel. 

“When  you’re  in  the  hospital, 
your  choice  of  food  is  one  thing  that 
you  have  some  control  over,”  Gumbel 
explains.  “The  new  system  helps  us 
keep  attuned  to  patient  demands  and 
increases  the  satisfaction  of  our 
customers.” 

Implementation  of  the  new 
computer  system  took  almost  a year, 
and  included  integrating  new  software 
into  Rush’s  electronic  information 
system.  The  project  was  a joint  effort 
of  Food  and  Nutrition  Services  and 
Information  Sendees.  □ 


Reason  prevails  in  new 
dietary  guidelines 


IntHeNews 


Elderly  deaths  linked  to 
Parkinsonism 

Neurologist  David  Bennett,  MD, 

lead  author  of  a study  by  the  Rush 
Institute  on  Aging,  was  quoted  by 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International,  and  in  Time  Magazine 
and  the  Medical  Tribune,  following 
publication  of  the  study  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine’s  Jan.  11 
issue.  The  study  of  467  persons  over 
age  65  found  that  the  signs  of 
Parkinsonism,  including  tremors  and 
limb  rigidity,  increased  with  age  and 
that  people  who  had  them  had  a 
mortality  rate  twice  that  of  others 
their  age.  “We  do  not  know  whether 
Parkinsonian  signs  are  directly  related 
to  death,”  Bennett  said.  “They  could 
be  a marker  of  some  other  condition. 
We  need  to  learn  more  about  these 
signs.  We  need  to  know  what  causes 
them.  Ultimately,  we  need  to  prevent 
the  morbidity  and  mortality 
associated  with  them.” 

Shutdown  halts  IIS  work 

The  shutdown  of 
the  federal 
government  that 
kept  thousands  of 
workers  off  the  job 
for  weeks  found  its 
way  to  Rush’s 
doorstep  in  the  first 
week  of  the  New 
Year.  Since  November  1993,  Rush  has 
served  as  the  nation’s  Virology  Quality 
Assurance  Laboratory,  monitoring  the 
results  of  AIDS  research  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
program  is  funded  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  During 
the  shutdown,  the  NIH  ordered  Rush 
scientists  to  suspend  all  funded 
activities.  While  not  an  order  to  stop 
AIDS  research,  it  was  enough  to  get 
the  attention  of  local  media.  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Channels  7 and 
66  spoke  to  James  Bremer,  PhD, 
director  of  the  clinical  retrovirology  lab 
at  Rush,  who  monitors  the  nation’s 
virology  tests.  To  Bremer’s  relief,  the 
shutdown  didn’t  last.  “It  didn’t  turn  out 
to  be  as  terrible  as  it  could  have  been,” 
he  said.  “It  only  delayed  things  a week. 
Thank  God,  they  thought  health  was 


more  important  dian  politics.” 
Although  the  budget  disagreement 
continues,  NIH  funding  has  been 
restored  and  Rush  virology  doesn’t 
expect  any  further  stop  work  orders. 

Lean  on  Me 

Several  patients  of  Stephanie 
Gregory,  MD,  of  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute,  banded  together  in  1993  to 
form  Lean  on  Me,  a support  group  for 
young  cancer  patients  in  their  late 
teens  to  early  30s.  Co-founded  by 
former  Rush  patients  Carla  Tinebro  of 
Naperville  and  Heather  Johnson  of 
Chicago,  the  group  was  profiled  in  a 
Jan.  5 article  in  the  Daily  Herald  of 
Arlington  Heights.  “I’m  not  a support 
group  kind  of  person,”  Tinebro  told 
the  Daily  Herald,  “but  we  really 
needed  one.”  Rush  oncology  nurse 
Carol  Blendowski,  RN,  attends  the 
monthly  meetings  to  answer 
questions.  Certain  cancers,  such  as 
leukemia  and  lymphoma,  are  more 
common  in  younger  patients,  for 
whom  a support  group  specific  to  their 
age  is  important.  Tinebro  told  the 
newspaper,  “It’s  unfortunate,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  going 
through  things  without  anyone  to 
lean  on.  Family  and  friends  are 
fantastic,  but  there’s  still  an  element 
of  being  able  to  relate.” 

Breathing  mm 

Rush  cardiovascular-thoracic  surgeon 
William  Warren,  MD,  was  quoted  in 
Health  Scene  and  Senior  Edition 
magazines  about  lung  volume 
reduction  surgery  for  the  treatment  of 
emphysema.  The  sister  health 
magazines,  published  by  Coffey 
Communications  of  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  outlined  the  procedure  in 
which  the  area  of  the  lung  affected  by 
the  disease  is  removed.  In  some  cases, 
it’s  as  much  as  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
diseased  lung.  The  procedure  helps 
distressed  lungs  to  function  by  literally 
giving  them  more  breathing  room. 
Caused  primarily  by  smoking, 
emphysema  affects  nearly  2 million 
Americans.  Patients  who  have 
undergone  the  volume  reduction 
surgery  are  able  to  breathe  more  freely 
and  report  increased  energy  and 
activity  levels.  H 
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Employees  hear  update 
on  Medical  Center  operations 

Pleased  with  the  turnout — estimated  at  about  400 — at  four  employee  meetings 
in  late  January,  James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president  for  hospital 
affairs,  encouraged  those  who  attended  to  go  back  to  their  departments  and  share 
with  their  co-workers  what  they  heard  about  hospital  operations  and  the  Rush 
System  for  Health. 

Frankenbach  updated  employees  about  Medical  Center  operations  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  progress  report  included: 

• Net  income  — “The  news  is  good,”  he  said.  Net  income  is  slightly  ahead  of 
budget  projections  and  costs  are  being  managed  well.  “We  need  to  continue 
cost-management  strategies  and  minimize  our  use  of  resources,  which  is 
something  we  all  can  do.  We  need  to  watch  supplies,”  Frankenbach  said. 

• Layoffs — None  are  planned,  although  staffing  depends  on  patient  census, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  predict.  Frankenbach  did  note  that  Rush  has  the 
highest  daily  census  of  any  Chicago  hospital. 

• Planning — In  preparing  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  Rush  is  watching  payment 
trends  and  expects  a moderate  increase  in  Medicare  payments  (40  percent  of 
Rush  patients  are  on  Medicare).  Frankenbach  said  he  expects  growth  in 
managed  care  will  see  a drop  in  Medicaid  payments  to  Rush.  He’s  hoping  for 
relief  from  Springfield  in  the  form  of  a reduction  in  the  $8  million  in 
Medicaid  taxes  Rush  currently  pays  the  state. 

• Clinical  program  development — The  new  lung  transplant  program  is  set  to 
open  in  July,  rounding  out  Rush  transplant  services  and  making  the  Medical 
Center  a full  transplant  facility. 

• Facilities  improvement — The  cafeteria  is  being  redecorated.  Renovation  of  the 
Emergency  Room,  10  Kellogg  medical  oncology  unit  and  5 Kellogg  pediatrics 
unit  is  expected  to  be  complete  by  fall.  Construction  of  a new  central  kitchen 
begins  this  summer,  as  does  construction  of  two  additional  floors  to  the 
Academic  Facility,  a project  expected  to  take  14  months.  When  it  is  finished, 
Schweppe-Sprague  Hall  will  be  demolished  and  replaced  by  a new  research 
building.  Discussion  of  construction  of  an  employee  fitness  center  continues. 
“Space  is  a precious  commodity  here  at  Rush,”  said  Frankenbach.  “We’re 
always  trying  to  balance  programs  and  facilities.” 

Executive  director  of  the  Rush  System  for  Health  Theresa  Stoica  described 
the  system  as  a partnership  of  seven  members  with  $1.87  billion  in  assets;  18,000 
employees;  5,300  physicians;  3,453  beds;  nine  percent  of  the  metro  market  share; 
six  physician-hospital  organizations  with  more  than  70,000  covered  lives;  six 
home  care  agencies;  seven  occupational  health  sites;  153  rehab  beds;  five  nursing 
homes;  three  outpatient  behavioral  health  sites;  340,000  lives  covered  by  Rush- 
Prudential  Health  Plans;  and  Rush  University. 

The  system’s  current  focus  is  on  six  areas  of  development,  including: 

• Physician  alignment — The  system  plans  to  generate  increased  primary  care 

capacity  by  forming  alliances  with  primary  care  physician  groups. 

• Cost  efficiencies — Plans  call  for  system-wide  reductions  in  supply  costs,  for 
consolidation  of  some  administrative  functions  and  for  a 10  percent 
reduction  in  unit  costs  of  medical  care  delivery.  The  recent  joint  purchase  of 
malpractice  insurance  saved  member  hospitals  a total  of  $2.6  million. 

• Information  systems — Hardware,  software  and  data  collection  methods  are 

being  developed  for  a system-wide  information  system  that  will  identify 
patients  no  matter  where  they  go  for  medical  care. 

The  other  three  development  focus  areas  are  clinical  services,  managed  care 
and  the  system  itself.  H 
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Pediatric  CPR 
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National  Nutrition 
Month  activities 


Aerobics 


Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 


Motivate  Your  Muscles 


Pediatric  CPR 


Circuit,  low-impact  and  step  aerobics 
classes  are  offered  throughout  the  week 
at  noon  and  5:30  p.m.,  A 7:45  a.m. 


No  time  to  cook?  Living  your  life  in  the 
fast  food  lane?  Learn  to  prepare  quick, 
healthy  and  economical  meals  at  this 


Have  you  always  wanted  a personal 
trainer?  Attend  this  five-week  class  where 
you’ll  learn  how  to  become  your  own 


This  non-certification  course  covers 
child  and  infant  CPR  as  well  as 
pediatric  injury  prevention. 


class  begins  the  second  week  in  March 

informational  and  motivational  session. 

trainer.  You’ll  determine  your  own  fitness 

at  the  low,  introductory  fee  of  $ 1 . Mats, 

level  and  develop  an  appropriate  exercise 

Date/time: 

Tuesday,  March  26, 

steps  and  weights  provided. 

Date/time: 

Wednesday, 
March  20, 

regimen  to  reach  your  fitness  goals. 

Location: 

4-7:30  p.m. 
Academic  Facility 

Location:  Schweppe-Sprague 

noon-12:45  p.m. 

Date/time:  Wednesdays, 

Fee: 

$15  per  person  or 

Auditorium 

Location: 

210  Cafeteria 

March  20- April  17, 

$25  for  you  and 

Fee:  $1  for  7:45  a-m. 

Free: 

Free 

noon-1  p.m. 

your  baby-sitter 

class.  Others: 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

Location:  Schweppe-Sprague 

To  register: 

Bring  payment  to 

To  register: 


$3  per  class; 

$25  for  1 1 classes; 
$30  per  month 
Call  942-2817 


Babies  and  You 

“Men  Have  Babies,  Too”  is  the  final 
presentation  in  the  Babies  and  You  series. 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

Does  stress  contribute  to  unhealthy 
food  choices?  Do  you  think  that 
healthy  eating  takes  too  much  time  ? 
“The  Stress  Free  Diet”  will  help  you 
learn  to  eat  healthy  without  getting 
stressed  out. 


Fee: 

To  register: 


Auditorium 

$20 

Call  942-2817 


National  Nutrition  Month 

Celebrate  National  Nutrition  Month 
with  Employee  Health  & Fitness  and 
the  Food  & Nutrition  Department. 
Sample  healthy  snacks,  win  prizes  and 


Date/time: 

Friday,  March  8, 

discuss  your  nutrition-related  questions 

Date/time: 

Friday,  March  1, 
noon- 12:45  p.m. 

Location: 

12:15-1  p.m. 
304  Schweppe- 

with  a dietitian. 

Location: 

307  Schweppe- 
Sprague 

Fee: 

Sprague 

Free 

Date/time: 

Every  Friday  in 
March 

Fee: 

To  register: 

Free 

Call  942-2817 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

Location: 

Fee: 

10:30  a.m.-2  p.m. 
Rush  Cafeteria 
Free 

192  Murdock 
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Aprs!  Is  National  Itraor  lull 

Aerobics 

Choose  to  Lose 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 

Silly  Scavenger  Hunt 

Circuit,  low-impact  and  step  aerobics 
classes  are  offered  throughout  the  week 
at  noon  and  5:30  p.m..  Mats,  steps  and 
weights  provided. 


Attend  this  10-week  weight 
management  class  to  learn  to  manage 
your  health  and  your  weight.  Learn 
how  to  lower  the  fat  in  your  diet  and 
increase  your  activity  level  plus 


Have  you  ever  wondered  about  the 
significance  of  your  dreams?  Find  out  at 
“Dreams  and  Their  Meanings.” 

Date/time:  Wed.,  April  17, 


In  celebration  of  National  Humor 
Month,  join  us  in  the  Health  and 
Fitness  Silly  Scavenger  Hunt.  You’ll 
laugh  a little,  walk  a little  and  exercise 
your  mind!  Pick  up  the  first  clue  in  the 


Location: 

Schweppe-Sprague 

practical  ways  to  make  these  lifestyle 

noon-12:45  p.m. 

Health  and  Fitness  office  and  find  other 

Auditorium 

changes.  Field  trips  to  a supermarket 

Location: 

210  Cafeteria 

clues  throughout  the  Medical  Center. 

Fee: 

$3  per  class; 

and  a restaurant. 

Fee: 

Free 

Prizes  for  everyone! 

$25  for  1 1 classes, 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

$30  per  month 

Free  Tuesday,  April  16, 

Date/time:  Friday,  April  26, 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

orientation:  noon-1  p.m. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

any  time  between 

Breast  Self-Examination 


Learn  about  breast  cancer  risk  factors, 
American  Cancer  Society  guidelines 
for  periodic  mammograms  and  proper 
technique  for  breast  self-exams. 


Class  meets: 

Location: 

Fee: 


Tuesdays, 

April  23-June  25 
To  be  announced 
Orientation  is 
free.  Course  cost 
is  $60.  There’s  a 
$10  rebate  for 
regular  attendance. 


wss&m 


Feel  like  a rope  being  pulled  between 
the  demands  of  your  job  and  your  family 
obligations?  “Balancing  Work  and 
Family”  can  help  you  lessen  the  tension. 


Location: 

Fee: 


8 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 
Starts  at  192 
Murdock 
It’s  free,  silly! 


Date/time: 


Friday,  April  19, 
12:15-1  p.m. 


Date/time: 

Tuesday,  April  2, 

To  register:  Call  942-2817 

Location: 

210  Cafeteria 

noon- 12:45  p.m. 

Fee: 

Free 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

Heartsaver  CPR 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

Breast  Center, 

863  Professional 

This  non-certification  course  offers 

Building 

adult  CPR  techniques  for  the  non- 

Fee: 

Free 

clinical  person.  Skills  will  be  practiced 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

and  practical  applications  discussed.  No 

formal  testing. 
Date/time: 


Location: 

Fee: 

To  register: 


Wednesday, 

April  24, 

8:30  a.m.-noon 
Academic  Facility 
$15 

Bring  payment  to 
192  Murdock 
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Medical  Center 
enters  cyberspace 

Every  company  imaginable — 
chocolate  chip  makers  to 
computer  chip  makers, 
American  to  Armenian — 

is  scrambling  to  create  a home  page 
on  the  World  Wide  Web.  As  of 
January  1996,  you  can  find  more  than 
200,000  sites  that  offer  almost  20 
million  pages  of  information.  The 
Rush  Web  is  one  of  those  200,000. 

Up  and  running  since  1994,  the 
Rush  Web  provides  information  that  is 
updated  daily  on  the  Medical  Center 
and  the  Rush  System  for  Health  to 
people  throughout  the  world  who  have 
access  to  computers  and  modems. 

In  1989,  scientists  at  the  European 
Particle  Physics  Laboratory  (CERN)  in 
Switzerland  began  the  World  Wide 
Web  so  they  could  exchange 
information  about  their  research.  The 
Web  refers  to  the  body  of  information 
located  on  the  Internet.  The  Internet  is 
a term  used  to  describe  the  global 
computer  network,  the  tangible  mass  of 
cables  and  computers.  On  any  given 
day,  the  Internet  connects  almost  25 
million  users  in  more  than  50  countries. 

Rush  employees  use  the  Web  to 
locate  research  studies,  communicate 
with  other  healthcare  professionals, 
publish  information  about  their 
departments  to  attract  potential 
patients,  even  enrolling  in  continuing 
education  courses. 

Patients  explore  the  Web  to  leam 
more  about  their  diagnoses,  locate 
research  done  by  others  or  leam  more 
about  the  hospital  to  which  they  have 
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Web  home  page — one  of  200,000 
sites  on  the  ever-expanding  Internet. 


been  referred.  “The  Web 
can  serve  as  a good 
marketing  and  educational 
opportunity  because  it 
attracts  so  many  people  and 
allows  them  to  explore  the 
information  at  their  own 
pace,”  says  Heather  Reid, 

Rush  Internet  coordinator. 

The  Rush  Web  site 
contains  information  on  the 
Rush  System  for  Health,  the  Rush 
Institutes  and  Medical  Center 
departments.  Ten  departments  have 
home  pages  on  the  Rush  Web, 
including  the  Apheresis  Donor 
Program,  Epilepsy  Center,  Heart 
Failure  and  Cardiac  Transplant 
Program,  Pediatrics  and  Rush  Library. 
Typically,  users  find  background 
information  on  the  department  and  its 
research,  as  well  as  lists  of  staff 
members,  appointment  procedures 
and  patient  brochures  and  newsletters. 

Rush  System  for  Health  members 
Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center  and 
Holy  Family  also  have  home  pages  on 
the  Rush  Web.  Other  system 
members  expect  to  have  their  home 
pages  up  soon. 

In  the  future,  Information 
Services  plans  to  publish  the  entire 
Medical  Center  telephone  directory  in 
a searchable  format  on  the  Rush  Web. 

Reid  also  hopes  to  put  a 


centralized  activities  hoard  on  the 
Rush  Web.  “It’s  hard  to  find  the 
events  you  are  interested  in  among  all 
the  papers  tacked  on  bulletin  boards,” 
she  says.  “Having  event  information 
organized  by  topic  on  the  Rush  Web 
would  be  less  confusing,  and  out-of- 
date  information  would  be  deleted 
immediately,”  according  to  Reid. 

Because  not  everyone  has  access 
to  a computer  or  access  to  the  Web  via 
a computer,  Reid  would  like  to  have 
several  stand-alone  computers 
throughout  the  Medical  Center.  Each 
would  be  hooked  up  to  the  Rush  Web. 

Employees  can  currently  view  the 
Rush  Web  site  in  the  Rush  University 
Library  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Academic  Facility.  If  you  want  to  have 
the  computer  software  that  allows 
access  to  the  Web  installed  or  to 
register  for  a class  about  the  Internet, 
call  Information  Services  at  ext. 

24242.  The  Medical  Center’s  Web 
address  is:  http://www.rpslmc.edu  1 J 
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Appointments 

Erich  E.  Brueschke,  MD,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Medicine,  has  been  elected 
chair  of  the  Midwest  Council  of  Deans 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges,  which  has  32 
member  schools.  Brueschke  also  has 
been  elected  chair  of  the  Illinois 
Council  of  Deans,  which  represents 
eight  Illinois  medical  colleges.  Under 
Brueschke’s  leadership,  Rush  and  the 
seven  other  Illinois  medical  schools  will 
host  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Midwest  Council  of  Deans  in 
September  in  Chicago. 

Lois  Anaya  Winkelman,  RN, 
MS,  has  been  elected  to  a two-year 
term  as  president  of  the  Society  of 
Gynecologic  Nurse  Oncologists. 
Winkelman  has  been  a Rush  nurse  for 
1 3 years,  the  past  eight  as  a clinical 
nurse  specialist  in  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  the 
Section  of  Gynecologic  Oncology. 

Barbara  B.  Hill  has  been  named 
president  of  Rush  Prudential  Health 


Plans,  one  of 
Chicago’s  largest 
managed  care 
companies,  which 
provides  service  to 
more  than 
330,000  people 
and  1,600 
employers.  Hill  was 
most  recently  president  of  Aetna 
Health  Plans  of  the  Midwest.  She 
previously  served  as  vice  president  of 
health  care  policy  with  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  which  co- 
founded  Rush  Prudential  Health  Plans. 

Kudos 

James  W.  Williams,  MD,  director  of 
the  Section  of  Transplantation  in 
the  Department  of  General  Surgery, 
will  be  honored  for  his  untiring  work 
and  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  liver  transplantation  by  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American 
Liver  Foundation  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  April.  ■ 
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Wanted:  exemplary 
employees 

Nominations  for  Employee  of  the 
Quarter  — and  for  Manager  of  the 
Quarter  and  Team  of  the  Quarter  — 
are  due  in  Human  Resources  on  March 
1.  The  recognition  luncheon,  at  which 
all  nominees  will  be  honored  and  the 
winners  announced,  will  be  held  on 
March  27.  For  more  information,  call 
Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  26981. 

Shutterbugs 

The  Rush  Photo  Group  is  offering  two 
workshops  in  photography 
fundamentals.  “How  to  take  good 
photos”  is  the  topic  of 
the  Wednesday,  Feb.  28, 
class,  which  will  meet 
from  5:30  to  8:30  p.m.  in 
the  Rush  photo  lab.  The  cost  Ls  $10. 
From  5 to  7 p.m.  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  March  4 and  6,  a class  in 


In  Brief 


film  process  and  printing  will  be  held  in 
the  lab.  Cost  for  this  two-part  session  is 
$25.  For  more  information,  or  to  sign  up, 
call  photographer  Steve  Gadomski  at 
ext.  28278. 

Symposium  on 
managed  care 

The  Department  of  Health  Systems 
Management  will  sponsor  the  15th 
Annual  Symposium  on  Health  Affairs 
on  March  1 1 in  the  Searle 
Conference  Center.  Invited  speakers 
discussing  the  structures  and  alliances 
for  success  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
managed  care  include  Gail  L. 

Warden,  president  and  CEO,  Henry 
Eord  Health  System;  J.  Dennis 
Hastert,  U.S.  Congressman  for  the 
14th  Illinois  District;  and  B.  Frederick 
Becker,  chairman  and  CEO  of  MMI 
Companies,  Inc.  To  register,  or  for 
more  information,  call  ext.  25402. 

Need  a warm 
weather  getaway? 

Use  the  Rush  Travel  Desk’s  free 
connections  to  make  your  connections. 
The  desk  has  a new  1-800  number  and 
is  accesssible  to  employees  whether 
they  are  around  town  or  around  the 
world.  For  help  with  your  travel  plans, 
call  ext.  26633  or  1 -800-606-RUSH. 

New  educational 
opportunity  for  RNs 

Rush  and  Roosevelt 
Universities  now 
offer  a joint  program 
in  patient  sendees  for 
RNs  who  want  to  earn  bachelor’s 
degrees  in  preparation  for  pursuing 
graduate  studies  to  become  advanced 
practice  nurses.  After  earning  their 
undergraduate  degrees  at  Roosevelt, 
and  contingent  upon  a grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.85  and  passing  tests 
required  for  taking  graduate  courses, 
the  nurses  enroll  in  Rush  College  of 
Nursing  graduate  classes  in  advanced 
practice  nursing.  For  more  information 
on  the  program,  call  ext.  22165  ■ 


Reason  prevails  in  new  dietary  guidelines 


u 


There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a 
bad  food,  just  a 
bad  diet,”  says 
Linda  Lafferty, 
PhD,  RD, 

director  of  Food 
and  Nutrition 
Services. 

To  help  Americans  avoid  a bad 
diet,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  recently 
updated  Nutrition  and  Your  Health: 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans . First 
published  in  1980,  this  report  is 
revamped  every  five  years  to  reflect 
current  nutrition  research. 

Healthcare  professionals  and 
government  officials  use  the  guidelines 
as  a bible  of  nutrition  information  and 
guidance.  Although  the  1995  version 
of  the  guidelines  states  that  “Eating  is 
one  of  life’s  greatest  pleasures,”  many 
Americans  appear  to  be  confused 
about  what  they  should  eat.  The 
guidelines  offer  people  help  in 
deciding  what  they  should  eat 
to  stay  healthy  and 
prevent  disease. 

The 

guidelines’ 
basic 


principles  vary  slightly  from  version  to 
version,  but  three  1995  changes  have 
caught  the  public’s  attention.  They  are: 

• Vegetarian  diets  are  healthy.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  the  guidelines 
expressly  mention  the  benefits  of 
vegetarian  diets.  Grains  (including 
breads,  cereals,  pasta  and  rice), 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  highlighted  as 
key  parts  of  a varied  diet.  Most 
Americans  eat  fewer  than  the 
recommended  number  of  servings  per 
day  of  grains  (six  to  1 1 servings), 
vegetables  (three  to  five  servings)  and 
fruits  (two  to  four  servings)  even 
though  research  shows  that  eating 
those  foods  substantially  lowers  the 
risk  for  many  chronic  diseases, 
including  certain  types  of  cancer. 

• Dance  your  way  to  better 
health.  The  guidelines  urge  people  to 
engage  in  moderate  exercise  for  30 
minutes  every  day  and  to  try  not  to 
gain  weight  as  they  age.  “Good  eating 
must  be  balanced  with  proper 
exercise.”  says  Diane  Sowa,  MBA, 
RD,  LD,  co-manager  of  Clinical 
Nutrition  Services.  The  guidelines 
suggest  using  stairs  instead  of 
elevators,  walking  briskly,  gardening, 
dancing  and  devoting  less  leisure 


time  to  watching  television  or 
working  at  a computer.  “You  don’t 
have  to  do  step  aerobics  every  day  for 
an  hour  to  he  fit,”  Sowa  says. 

• Moderate  alcohol  consumption 
is  okay.  The  latest  version  offers 
guidelines  for  moderate  drinking. 
Moderation  is  defined  as  no  more 
than  one  drink  per  day  for  women 
and  no  more  than  two  drinks  per  day 
for  men.  A drink  is  12  ounces  of 
regular  beer,  5 ounces  of  wine,  or  1 .5 
ounces  of  80-proof  distilled  spirits. 

According  to  Sowa,  “Alcohol 
contributes  little  nutritional  benefit, 
can  be  addictive  and  can  harm  the 
fetus  in  pregnant  women.  But  a glass 
of  wine  now  and  then  isn’t  going  to 
hurt  you.” 

Most  nutritionists  view  these 
changes  in  the  1995  dietary 
guidelines  as  improvements.  “The 
new  guidelines  reflect  what  dietitians 
have  been  saying  for  quite  some  time: 
Moderation  is  the  key,”  says  Sowa. 

The  changes  also  are  reflected  in 
Rush  cafeteria  menus.  “The  cafeteria 
and  Atrium  Cafe  offer  lots  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  a variety  of 
breads  and  low-sodium 
items,”  says  Lafferty.  “We 
like  to  think 
that  what  we 
offer  is 


learn  to  eat  right 

March  is  National  Nutrition 
Month,  and  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Services  department  is 
coordinating  many  events  to 
educate  employees  on  good 
nutrition. 

Two  cooking  classes  in 
Room  Five  Hundred  will  allow 
people  to  cook  and  prepare 
Spanish  tapas  cuisine  and 
healthy  vegetarian  entrees. 

The  cafeteria  will  offer 
tempting  low-fat  entrees 
throughout  March  that  provide 
400  and  600  calories  and  are  less 
than  30  percent  fat.  Weekly 
promotions  in  conjunction  with 
vendors  on  new  low-fat  foods 
and  “Fun  Facts”  on  nutrition  also 
will  be  located  on  tables 
throughout  the  cafeteria. 

For  more  details  on  dates, 
please  refer  to  Rush  Express  and 
bulletin  boards  in  the  Medical 
Center  or  call  the  department  at 
ext.  25926.  ■ 


vegetarian-friendly. 

“Of  course,  we  do  serve  fried 
chicken  wings  every  other  week.  We 
have  to  order  900  pounds  for  that  one 
day  to  keep  up  with  demand,”  says 
Lafferty.  “But  Food  Service’s  goal  is 
to  offer  variety  to  meet 
the  needs  and 

pleasures  of 
all  our 

customers.”  C 
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Program  extends  care 
to  the  youngest  heart 
patients 


Patients  in  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  for  the  Elderly  who  need  occupational 
and  physical  therapy  have  been  part  of  an 
innovative  program  since  early  March. 


complete  with  pavement,  sidewalk, 
stop  light,  street  signs  and  an 
automobile. 

“Both  patients  and  the  therapists 
working  with  them  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  imagination, 
to  play  and  improvise  when  they’re 
working  to  regain  function.  Patients 
usually  work  hard  in  therapy.  This  will 
encourage  them  to  have  fun,  too,” 
says  Brady. 

On  Easy  Street,  patients  find  a 
grocery  store,  a park  and  the  facade  of 
a home,  complete  with  stoop,  mailbox 
and  front  door,  as  well  as  a garage 
workbench.  In  the  simulated 
community  environment,  patients 
practice  the  tasks  of  everyday  life, 
such  as  getting  in  and  out  of  a car, 
crossing  a street  and  walking  on  the 
grass  in  a park. 

“Easy  Street  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  really  being  out  in  the  community 
and  in  the  home  environment,  and 
it’s  totally  safe,”  says  Brady.  “The 
cost  of  taking  a patient  who  needs 
to  practice  these  skills,  a therapist 
and  a nurse  out  to  do  this  is 
prohibitive. 

“It’s  therapy  in  the 
context  of  a real 
environment.  Patients  are 
much  more  motivated 
because  they  can  see  the 
goals  they  need  to  reach,” 
Brady  says.  “On  Easy  Street 
they  can  leave  their  ‘home,’ 
close  the  door  and  lock 
it,  walk  down  the  steps, 
check  the  mailbox, 
get  into  the  car  for  a 
ride  to  the  grocery 
store  where  they 
push  a cart,  chose 
their  groceries  and 
pay  for  them.” 
continued  on  page  3 


Bowman’s  Easy  Street8  First  Place 
is  a simulated  city  environment 
developed  by  an  Arizona  company  to 
help  occupational  and  physical 
therapists  retrain  patients  in  motor, 
mental  and  social  skills  by  providing  a 
realistic  place  where  those  skills  can 
be  practiced. 

“Easy  Street  will  help  us  help 
our  patients  return  to  their  former 
environments,”  says  Cathy  Brady,  MS, 
OTR,  coordinator  of  clinical  services 
in  the  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy. 


The  First  Place  module  of  the 
Easy  Street  design  takes  up  only  500 
square  feet — about  the  size  of  two 
patient  rooms — and  was  designed 
especially  for  hospitals  where  space  is 
at  a premium.  Rush’s  installation  is 
the  first  use  of  First  Place  in  Chicago. 
Rush'Copley  Medical  Center  in 
Aurora,  a member  of  the  Rush  System 
for  Health,  had  a large  Easy  Street 
installed  in  1993. 

Being  on  Easy  Street  doesn’t 
mean  patients  are  not  working  hard 
to  regain  physical  function,  lost 
because  of  illness  or  injury. 

They’re  just  having  more 
fun  doing  it  on  Easy 
Street,  which 
replicates 
a city 

streetscape, 


i 


IntheNews 


for  women  in  gynecology  is  high  and 
the  proof  is  in  their  appointment 
books.  “I’m  hooked  three  or  four 
months  in  advance,”  Soltes  told  the 
Journal,  “and  my  male  colleges  are 
booked  a month  ahead.”  Chairman  of 
Rush’s  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  George  Wilbanks,  MD, 
was  also  quoted.  President  of  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists,  Wilbanks  noted 
that  women  now  make  up  the 
majority  of  OB-GYN  residents. 

McHealthy? 

A study  led  by  Michael  Davidson, 
MD,  assistant  professor  of  medicine  at 
Rush,  found  that  fast  food  need  not 
be  eliminated  by  those  following  a 
low-fat  diet.  The  report  published  in 
the  Feb.  1 1 Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine  stated  that,  when  enjoyed  in 
moderation  and  as  part  of  a balanced 
diet,  fast  food  can  be  consumed  a few 
times  a week  even  by  those  trying  to 
lose  weight  and  lower  their 
cholesterol.  The  study  was  profiled 
nationally  hy  CNN  health  reporter 
Eugenia  Halsey  and  carried  locally  in 
Chicago,  as  well  as  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.  H 


“We  believe  the  mediation  service  is 
of  value  to  the  court  system  and  to  the 
system  of  justice  because  it  does  not 
utilize  and  tax  the  resources  of  the 
justice  system,”  said  Lemer,  who  has 
served  as  a consultant  at  Rush  since 
April  1995. 

Garbo  drink  treats  PIViS 

A piece  by  Channel  2 anchor  Mary 
Ann  Childers  on  a carbohydrate  drink 
soon  to  be  available  for  the  treatment 
of  pre-menstrual  syndrome  (PMS) 
aired  on  Feh.  12  with  expert 
commentary  from  Rush  reproductive 
endocrinologist  Mary  Wood-Molo, 
MD.  Studies  of  the  causes  of  PMS  link 
relief  of  the  condition  with  high  levels 
of  the  brain  chemical  serotonin.  The 
drink,  to  be  marketed  under  the  brand 
name  “PMS  Escape,”  contains  natural 
substances  that  help  the  body 
manufacture  serotonin.  “I’m 
enthusiastic  (the  drink)  will  solve 
many  women’s  problems  with  PMS  and 
help  more  women  access  help  for  the 
condition,”  said  Wood-Molo.  She 
pointed  out  that  many  women  do  not 
seek  treatment  for  PMS 

since  it  is  not 
covered  in 
many 
health 
plans. 


Poison  peril 

Channel  7 health  reporter  Sylvia 
Perez  visited  the  Rush  Poison  Control 
Center  in  January  for  a two-part  piece 
on  the  potential  dangers  of  over-the- 
counter  medications  that  aired  Feh. 

22  and  23.  Jerrold  Leikin,  MD,  and 
Tony  Burda,  the  medical  and 
administrative  heads  of  the  poison 
center,  described  common  hazards 
from  medications,  decorative  plants, 
and  other  potentially  harmful  risks  of 
injury  found  in  the  home.  Parents 
often  worry  about  the  danger  of  small 
children  accidentally  overdosing  on 
commonplace  household  drugs,  such 
as  cough  and  cold  medicines.  These 
dangers  remain  a problem,  even  in 
the  age  of  child-resistant  packaging 
and  child-proofed  homes.  “It’s  one  of 
the  most  common  calls  to  the  poison 
center,  the  overdose  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs,  especially  in  kids,” 
Leikin  said. 


Mediation  serace 

Rush’s  Legal  Affairs  Department’s 
mediation  service  has  attracted  praise 
in  both  the  legal  and  medical 
communities.  The  American 
Hospital  Association’s  AHA  News, 
Chicago  Medicine  Magazine,  Illinois 
Legal  Times  and  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association’s  1SBA  Bar  News  have  all 
profiled  the  service — the  first  hospital- 
based  program  established  in  Illinois. 
Its  goals  are  to  provide  patients  an 
alternative  to  formal  court 
proceedings  for  malpractice 
cases  involving  the 
Medical  Center.  The 
mediation  service’s 
chief  architects  are 
retired  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court  Judge 
Jerome  Lemer  and  Max 
Brown,  JD,  vice 
president  for  legal 
affairs  and  general 
counsel  at  Rush. 


It’s  hoped  that  the  carbohydrate 
drink — due  out  over  the  counter 
sometime  this  summer  or  fall — will 
provide  a low-cost  alternative. 


Hepatitis  "Hot  Mic" 

Rush  liver  specialist  Howard  J. 
Rosenblate,  MD,  was  a guest  on  1 160 
WJJD-AM’s  Sunday  morning  health 
program  “Your  Health  Matters”  on 
Feb.  18.  The  two-hour  radio  call-in 
show  airs 


from  9-11 
a.m. 

Rosenblate 
answered 
questions  on 
liver  disease 
and 

treatment. 

Perhaps  not 
yet  acclimated  Howard  RosenWate-  MD 

to  his  “ 1 5 minutes  of  fame,”  he 
reported  a patient  contacting  him 
following  the  program  telling  him,  “I 
turned  on  the  radio  this  morning  and 
there  you  were.  Can  I have  your 
autograph?” 

Mete  OB-GYKfs  under  pressure 

The  Feh.  7 Marketplace  page  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  headlined  by 
an  article  on  the  decline  of  male 
gynecologists.  Rush  gynecologist 
Barbara  A.  Soltes,  MD,  explained 
how  women’s  preferences  for 
gynecologists  of  the  same  sex  are 
squeezing  male  physicians  out  of  the 
field.  She  said  this  is  probably  due  to 
more  and  more  women  becoming 
available  in  the  historically  male- 
dominated  field  of  medicine.  Demand 


Former  Cook  County  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Jerome  Lemer,  left,  and  Max  Brown,  JD, 
general  counsel  in  the  Department  of  Legal 
Affairs  at  Rush,  discuss  Rush’s  mediation 
program.  The  program  provides  patients  an 
alternative  to  formal  court  proceedings  for 
malpractice  lawsuits. 


Two  named  to  endowed  chairs 


In  mid-February,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  approved  the 
appointments  of  Steven  Gitelis,  MD, 
and  Gene  A.  Homandberg,  PhD,  to 
endowed  chairs  in  the  departments  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  and 
Biochemistry,  respectively. 

Gitelis,  a professor,  senior 
attending  surgeon 
and  associate 
chairman  in 
orthopedic  surgery, 
was  named  the 
inaugural  holder  of 
the  Rush 
University  Chair 
of  Orthopedic 
Oncology.  One  of  only  50  bone  and 
cartilage  tissue  tumor  specialists  in  the 
U.S.,  Gitelis  directs  the  section  of 
orthopedic  oncology  and  is 


Steven  Gitelis,  MD 


internationally  recognized  for  his 
pioneering  work  in  the  treatment  of 
musculoskeletal  tumors  using  limb 
sparing  surgery. 

In  this  operation,  diseased  bone  is 
removed  and  replaced  with  a 
combination  of  donor  bone,  metal, 
plastic  and  screws.  This  procedure 
can  save  patients  significant 
deformity,  since  the  alternative  is 
amputation.  Cartilage 
transplantation  can  also  help  treat 
certain  nonmalignant  diseases,  such 
as  severely  damaged  knee  joints.  In 
September  1994,  Gitelis  performed 
Chicago’s  first  live  cartilage  transplant 
on  a young  man  whose  knees  were 
crippled  by  lupus. 

A 1975  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Gitelis  completed  his 
residency  at  Rush  and  furthered  his 


training  at  Rizzoli  Orthopaedic 
Institute  in  Bologna,  Italy,  and  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  He  has  published  more 
than  90  scientific  papers  and  has 
lectured  throughout  the  world.  He  is 
currently  president  of  the  Illinois 
Orthopaedic  Society. 

A Rush  faculty  member  since 
1988,  Homandberg  was  named  the  Dr. 
Ralph  and  Marian  C.  Falk  Professor  of 
Biochemistry.  He 
also  serves  as 
assistant  director  of 
educational 
programs  for  the 
department. 

Homandberg’s 
research  has 
focused  on 
proteins  and  how 
they  affect  various 
biochemical  reactions  in  the  body — 
from  blood  clotting  to  viral 


replication  to  the  degeneration  of 
cartilage.  In  recent  years,  he  has 
identified  one  of  the  means  by  which 
cartilage  begins  to  break  down  in 
osteoarthritis.  He  also  discovered 
that  a particular  protein  found  in 
cartilage  tissue,  fibronectin,  seems  to 
cause  or  amplify  tissue  degradation. 
This  discovery  may  ultimately  lead  to 
more  effective  treatments  for 
osteoarthritis  and  related 
degenerative  diseases. 

The  author  or  co-author  of  more 
than  100  scientific  articles  and 
abstracts,  Homandberg  is  a 1972 
chemistry  graduate  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota.  He  pursued  his 
graduate  training  there  in 
biochemistry  and  received  his  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  in  1976.  M 
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Child  Life  art  therapy  intern 
Heather  M uenstermann  poses 
with  pediatrics  patient  Cristal 
Delpilar  in  front  of  the  quilt  to  be 
dedicated  during  Children  and 
Healthcare  Week,  March  17-23. 


Special  events  scheduled 
for  special  kids 


The  professionals  who  work  in 
the  Rush  Children’s  Hospital 
are  confronted  daily  with  the 
challenging  needs  of  sick 
children.  Some  kids  view 


hospitalization  as  punishment,  while 
others  have  difficulty  complying  with 
physician’s  orders  for  shots  and 
medication. 

“Being  in  the  hospital  is 
frightening  for  children.  It  affects 
every  aspect  of  their  lives,”  according 
to  Robyn  Hart,  MEd,  CCLS,  manager 
of  the  Child  Life  department  in  the 
Rush  Children’s  Hospital. 

To  increase  public  awareness  and 
to  help  educate  healthcare 
professionals  about  the  special  needs 
of  children,  the  Association  for  the 
Care  of  Children’s  Health  has 
designated  March  1 7 through  23  as 
Children  and  Healthcare  Week. 

Hart’s  department  has  scheduled 
several  activities  during  the  week, 
including  a health  fair  for  children  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  20 
and  21,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Atrium.  More  than  1,000  first- 
through  third-graders  from  nearby 
elementary  schools  will  have  the 
chance  to  learn  more  about  all  aspects 
of  health  care.  Twenty-four  Medical 
Center  departments  will  participate  in 
the  fair  and  will  host  such  special 
events  as  a wheelchair  obstacle  course 


to  help  educate  children  about 
physical  disabilities  and  an  exhibit 
that  will  allow  children  to  put  a cast 
on  a six-foot-tall  Minnie  Mouse. 

Other  scheduled  events  for  the 
week  include  a reception  on  Tuesday, 
March  19,  to  honor  the  volunteers 
who  provide  a valuable  service  for  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  and  a Pediatric 
Grand  Rounds  on  Friday,  March  22, 
with  Jeremy  Stermer,  director  of 
Voices  for  Illinois  Children.  His 
speech  is  titled  “Kids  Count  in  Illinois: 
Building  the  Future.” 

Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  patients  and  children  from  the 
hospital  will  get  together  to  listen  to  a 
special  taped  recording  of  “Cinderella,” 
performed  by  members  of  the  Lyric 
Opera.  A colorful  quilt  of  hospitalized 
kids’  artwork  will  also  be  dedicated 
during  the  week. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Child 
Life  department  coordinates  many 
activities  that  provide  therapy  to  sick 
children,  making  their  experiences  at 
Rush  less  frightening. 

For  more  information  on 
Children  and  Healthcare  Week, 
contact  Robyn  Hart  at  ext.  24054. 


Help  with  tuition  reimbursement 

In  May  1995,  Rush’s  tuition  assistance  program  was  reorganized  and  replaced  with 
the  LEAP  program.  In  addition  to  the  degree  support  that  was  provided  by  the  old 
program,  LEAP — Linking  Education  And  Performance — allows  employees  to  be 
prepaid  or  reimbursed  for  classes,  workshops  and  seminars  that  enhance 
performance  in  their  current  jobs. 

The  transition  period  between  the  old  and  new  programs  is  ending,  and 
employees  in  the  old  program  who  have  outstanding  claims  must  call  Human 
Resources  by  May  1 5 to  ensure  they  receive  reimbursement.  For  more  information 
on  your  claim  status  or  the  LEAP  program,  call  Human  Resources  at  ext.  23641. 


Medical  college  forms  academic 
emergency  medicine  department 


Rush  Medical  College  has  formed 
a new  academic  Department  of 
Emergency  Medicine  that  promises  to 
provide  top-notch  training  to  Rush 
medical  students  and  residents  as  well 
as  additional  research  opportunities. 

Establishment  of  the  department 
is  possible  due  to  a recently  adopted 
affiliation  agreement  with  Cook 
County  Hospital,  where  the 
department’s  clinical  component  will 
be  located.  Existing  Rush  clinical 
sections  of  Emergency  Medicine — in 
the  departments  of  pediatrics  and 
internal  medicine — will  remain  intact. 

Creation  of  the  academic 
department  is  a major  achievement 
for  the  Rush  System  for  Health, 
expanding  the  system’s  education, 

With  more  than 
160,000  visits 
annually,  Cook 
County  has  one  of 
the  busiest  emergency 
rooms  in  the  nation. 


training  and  research  programs,  says 
Erich  Bnieschke,  MD,  Rush  Medical 
College  dean. 

Robert  Simon,  MD,  has  been 
selected  to  chair  the  department  and 
serve  as  its  first  professor.  Chairman  of 
the  Emergency  Medicine  Department 


Robert  Simon,  MD 


at  Cook  County  Hospital  since  1988, 
Simon  heads  the  second  largest 
emergency  medicine  residency 
program  in  the  United  States. 

This  atmosphere,  Simon  says, 
will  be  an  excellent  training  ground 
for  Rush  medical  students  and 
residents. 

“There  are  a lot  of  students  and 
residents  at  Rush  with  interest  in 
emergency  medicine,”  says  Dr.  Simon. 
“This  new  department  will  enable 
them  to  utilize  the  resources  that 
Cook  County  Hospital  has  to  offer.” 

Simon  has  also  served  as  chair 
and  professor  of  Emergency  Medicine 
at  Chicago  Medical  School.  He  holds 
a medical  degree  from  Wayne  State 
University,  and  completed  his 
emergency  medicine  residency  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  ■ 


'Easy  Street' 

continued  from  page  1 

In  the  Bowman  installation,  a 
step  through  the  front  door  on  Easy 
Street  leads  to  a kitchen  that  has  the 
usual  appliances — stove,  refrigerator, 
washer  and  dryer — as  well  as  a table 
and  chairs,  where  patients  can  sit  to 
practice  the  physical  and  mental  skills 
needed  to  make  up  a grocery  list. 

When  the  renovation  of  the 
Occupational  Therapy  unit  is 
complete,  the  house  on  Easy  Street 
also  will  have  a spruced-up  bedroom 
and  a bathroom. 


Lucille  McDonald,  a Bowman  patient 
recovering  from  open  heart  surgery , does 
the  honors  at  the  official  opening  of  First 
Place.  Looking  on  are  Mrs.  McDonald’s 
doctor,  Ida  Neyman,  MD,  left,  and 
Cathy  Brady,  MS,  OTR. 
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| Wheeling  a large  black  suitcase  filled  with 

medications  used  to  treat  asthma,  a 
chronic  problem  in  the  inner  city,  Rush 
pediatric  allergist  Evalyn  Grant,  MD, 
enters  Frazier  Elementary  School. 


obstruction  based  on  his  age,  height 
and  sex. 

After  a few  puffs  of  asthma 
medication  through  an  inhaler,  Randy 
repeats  the  test  again.  Not  surprisingly, 
his  lung  function  improves. 

Helping  kids  and  their  parents 
learn  how  to  do  some  of  their  asthma 
care  independently  is  one  of  the 
program’s  goals. 

“The  kids  we ’re  seeing  for  the 
most  part  have  no  source  of  asthma 
care,  hut  we’re  trying  to  hook  them  up 
with  a primary  care  doctor  once 
they’re  better  educated  about  their 
asthma,”  says  Grant. 

Grant  also  hopes  to  save  families 
a trip  to  the  emergency  room  by 
teaching  them  how  to  identify  asthma 
symptoms  early  on  and  to  treat  them 
before  they  become  too  severe. 

“One  1 1 -year-old  girl  had  visited 
Cook  County’s  ER  at  least  25  times  in 
the  past  year,”  says  Grant.  “But  by 
working  with  her  and  her  mother 
pretty  intensively,  we’ve  been  able  to 
cut  that  down  to  zero.  It’s  wonderful 
to  see  that  kind  of 
progress.”  HI 


iirbing  asthma  in  the 


Seventh  grader  Randy  Sanders 
coughs  several  times  as  he  sits 
on  the  makeshift  exam  table  at 
Frazier  Elementary  School  on 


inner  city 


Chicago’s  west  side.  “How’s  your 
asthma  been'"’  asks  Evalyn  Grant,  MD, 
as  she  listens  to  Randy’s  lungs.  “All 
right,”  says  Randy,  softly,  “but  last 
week  I could  barely  breathe.” 

Randy  tells  the  Rush  pediatric 
allergist  that  he’s  been  taking  penicillin 
for  a cold,  but  ran  out  of  his  asthma 
medication  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Asthma — the  No.  1 most 
common  chronic  disease  in  U.S. 
children — can  be  fatal  if  not  treated 
properly.  African-American  children 
are  50  percent  more  likely  to  have 
asthma  and  three  times  more  likely  to 
die  from  it  than  white  children,  says 
Grant.  Asthma  also  accounts  for  the 
most  school  absences  and 
hospitalizations  in  kids. 

Grant,  an  attending  physician  in 
the  departments  of  immunology/ 
microbiology  and  pediatrics  at  Rush, 
and  James  Moy,  MD,  director  of  the 
allergy  section  at  Cook  County 
Children’s  Hospital,  teamed  up  two 
years  ago  to  bring  asthma  treatment, 
management  and  education  to  the 
frontline — to  the  elementary  school 
children  most  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
disease. 

Four  west  side  inner-city 
elementary  schools — Lozano,  Faraday, 
Gladstone  and  Frazier — receive 
monthly  visits  from  Grant  or  Moy. 

“Chicago  has  one  of  the  worst 
asthma  problems  in  the  country,”  says 
Grant.  “We’re  developing  a model 
where  the  schools  become  the  hub 
from  which  we  link  public  health  and 
community  resources.” 


coughing  and  wheezing,”  says  Grant. 

In  one  school,  Grant  and  Moy 
identified  36  children  with  probable 
undiagnosed  asthma  and  the  doctors 
have  been  able  to  see  and  examine  10 
of  the  kids — eight  of  whom  have 
asthma.  Grant  estimates  she  sees 
about  60  kids  in  four  schools  with 
moderate  to  severe  asthma.  Randy  is 
one  of  her  newest  patients. 

Grant  reaches  into  a large  black 
suitcase  filled  with  anti-inflammatory 
medication  samples,  bronchodilators 
and  peak  flow  meters  and  takes  out  a 
portable  spirometer,  which  is  used  to 
measure  a patient’s  pulmonary 
function. 

“Take  a deep  breath  and  blow 
hard,”  she  tells  Randy,  as  he  holds  the 
pipelike  device  between  his  lips  and 
exhales.  The  test  is  repeated 
a few  more  times  and 
the  computer 
calculates  the 
degree  of  Randy’s 
airflow 


To  help  identify  the  children  with 
asthma,  like  Randy,  Grant  and  Moy 
developed  a respiratory  symptoms 
questionnaire  that  has  been  distributed 
in  classes  in  two  of  the  schools. 

“About  1 2 percent  of  the  1 ,000 
people  who  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  had  been  diagnosed 
with  asthma.  Others  had  symptoms 
that  signify  asthma,  including 
exercise- 
induced 
coughing, 
frequent 
night 


Appointments 

Robert  G.  Kilboum,  MD,  PhD,  was 

named  an  associate  professor  of 
medicine,  section  of 
hematology/oncology.  Kilboum  has  a 
long-standing 
interest  in  cancer 
immunology  and 
the  use  of 
cytokines  to  treat 
metastatic  renal 
cell  carcinoma.  A 
1 984  graduate  of 
the  University  of 
Texas  Medical 
School,  Kilboum  completed  his 
clinical  training  at  Duke  University 
in  Durham,  N.C.,  and  a fellowship  in 
oncology  at  the  University  of  Texas 
MD  Anderson  Cancer  Center  in 
Houston.  He  was  a faculty  member  at 


the  Anderson  Cancer  Center  for 
eight  years  before  joining  the  Rush 
faculty  in  January. 

David  P.  Gurka,  MD,  PhD,  has 
been  appointed  associate  medical 
director  of  respiratory  care.  His 
primary  interest  concerns  nosocomial 
pneumonias  and  metabolic  activities 
of  the  lung.  Gurka  earned  his  medical 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine,  where  he  also 
completed  his  residency,  chief 
residency  and  fellowship  in 
pulmonary  and  critical  care  medicine. 

Dianne  Zimmerman  has  been 
appointed  director  of  employee/labor 
relations  in  human  resources. 
Zimmerman  joined  the  human 
resources  staff  in  1991,  and  had  served 
as  an  assistant  director  since  1994. 

She  has  a law  degree  from  Hastings 
College  of  Law  in  San  Francisco. 


Robert  Kilboum, 
MD,  PhD 


Kudos 


Denise  Oleske,  PhD,  an  associate 
professor  in  the  College  of  Health 
Sciences,  is  the  author  of  the  recently 
published  book,  Epidemiology  and  the 
Delivery  of  Health  Care  Services. 

Richard  A. 

Prinz,  MD, 
professor  and 
chairman, 

Department  of 
General  Surgery, 
has  been  named 
president  of  the 
American 
Association  of 
Endocrine  Surgeons. 

Phil  Larson,  director  of  laundry 
services,  wrote  “Redoing  the  Laundry” 
for  the  February  issue  of  Health 
Facilities  Management  magazine.  The 
article  discussed  the  renovation  of  the 
60-year-old  laundry  service  with  a 
new,  more  efficient  system  in 
operation  since  March  1995. 


Richard  A.  Prinz,  MD 


Stephanie  vonAmmon 
Cavanaugh,  MD,  professor  of 
psychiatry,  received  the  Dorfman 
journal  paper  award  for  the  best 
paper  published  annually  in 
Psychosomatics.  Cavanaugh’s  paper 
was  entitled  “Depression  in  the 
Medically  111:  Critical  Issues  in 
Diagnostic  Assessment.” 

Terence  Matalon,  MD,  has  been 
named  a fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Radiology  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  field 
of  radiology. 

Laurie  Peschke,  a social  work 
clinical  resource  coordinator,  has 
been  named  Employee  of  the  Quarter 
by  the  Quality  Services  Division.  She 
was  cited  for  her  enthusiasm, 
expertise  and  willingness  to  help 
patients  and  co- workers  in  utilization 
management,  emergency  room 
services,  the  medical  intensive  care 
unit  and  the  medical  care  group. 
Peschke  will  represent  her  division  at 
the  hospital-wide  Employee  of  the 
Quarter  luncheon  in  late  March.  □ 
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Three  committees  contribute  to 
success  of  Rush  System 


To  keep  employees  informed  about  the 
Rush  System  for  Health , NewsRounds 
mil  occasionally  print  a column  on  the 
latest  developments  in  the  System. 

For  the  past  18  months  more  than 
30  committees  made  up  of  System 
employees  have  been  meeting 
regularly  to  look  at  how  working 
together  will  make  the  Rush  System 
for  Health — and  its  member 
hospitals — more  efficient  and  more 
competitive  in  the  Chicago  market. 

At  the  January  employee 
meetings,  System  executive  director 
Terry’  Stoica  reported  over  $2.6 
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million  in  savings  through  joint 
purchasing  during  the  past  year.  She 
predicted  significantly  more  savings  in 
the  future. 

Here’s  an  update  on  the  work  of 
three  of  the  committees:  the  Home 
Care  Affiliates  Committee  has 
finished  a business  plan  which  will 
guide  the  continued  integration  of 
home  care  services.  In  1992,  Rush 
Home  Health  Services  and  In  Home 
Health  Care  Services  of  Suburban 
Chicago  North  merged  to  become 
Rush  Home  Care  Network.  The 
remaining  Rush  System  member 
hospitals’  home  care  services  may 
merge  by  early  1997,  a move  that  will 
expand  services  to  cover  the  entire 


Chicago  metropolitan  region  and 
provide  a broader  array  of  home  care 
services. 

Last  September  the  System  Board 
asked  the  Information  Systems 
Committee  to  review  all  new 
computer  purchases.  The  IS 
Committee  has  since  developed 
hardware  and  software  standards  for 
the  System.  It  is  also  meeting  weekly 
to  hammer  out  details  of  the  master 
person  index  (MPI)  and  repository 
systems.  The  MPI  will  allow  all  Rush 
System  sites  (hospitals,  clinics,  etc.) 
to  assign  the  same  ID  number  to  a 
given  patient,  while  the  repository 
collects  all  information  for  a patient 
in  one  file.  With  these  information 
systems  in  place,  patients  and  their 
records  will  be  able  to  move  easily 
from  site  to  site  within  the  System. 

The  System  PR  and  Marketing 
Committee  is  working  toward 
consolidation  of  purchasing  Yellow 
Page  advertising,  the  development  of 
a Systemwide  community  newsletter 
and  several  other  projects  that  are 
expected  to  result  in  saving  costs  and 
other  resources. 

“To  survive  in  this  market,  it’s 
imperative  we  become  more 
competitive,  and  what  these 
committees  are  doing  is  critical  to  our 
success.”  says  Stoica. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
what  System  committee  is  working  in 
your  area,  call  the  Rush  System  for 
Health  office  at  ext.  25837.  H 


Be  prepared  for  tornadoes 


Spring  not  only  brings  flowers  and  April  showers,  but,  unfortunately, 

tornadoes.  The  Medical  Center  has  a comprehensive  tornado  emergency 
plan  called  Dr.  Grey  Procedures.  A weather  alert  radio  located  in  the  Security 
dispatcher’s  office  is  monitored  during  all  severe  thunderstorm  conditions. 

In  emergency  weather  conditions,  follow  these  procedures  and  ACTS: 

• Alerts  stating  “Dr.  Grey”  will  be  announced  three  times  via  the  overhead 
paging  system. 


• Close  all  curtains  and  doors  to  prevent  injuries  from  flying  glass  and  debris. 


• Transfer  all  ambulatory  patients/visitors/staff  to  appropriate  shelter  areas 
away  from 
external  walls 
and  windows. 

• Shield  yourself 
and  others  from 
flying  glass  or 
debris  by 
sitting  on  the 
floor  and 


covering 
yourself  with 
blankets  or 


using  your 
hands  and 
arms  to  protect 
your  head. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Dane  A.  Decorah,  life 
safety  officer,  Occupational 
Safety  department,  at  ext. 

23898  or  page  him  at 


85-3519.  ■ 


_ 


T!me  Capsules 


Compiled  by  Medical  Center  Archives 

THIRTY  YEARS  AGO-  Mark  H. 

Lepper,  MD,  was  named  executive 
vice  president  for  professional  and 
academic  affairs,  a new  position  at 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  A 
nationally  known  epidemiologist  and 
leader  of  the  community  health 
center  movement  in  Chicago,  Lepper 
became  the  first  dean  of  the 
reestablished  Rush  Medical  College 
in  1971.  Until  his  retirement  in  1982, 
he  was  actively  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  new  Medical 
Center.  In  1991,  Lepper  was  awarded 
the  Trustee  Medal  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  Rush.  He  died 
February  12,  1994- 

" m The 

Departments  of  Nuclear  Medicine  at 
Rush  and  at  the  University  of 
California  successfully  tested  a 
prototype  nuclear  body  scanner — a 
precursor  to  the  present-day  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  device.  The 
scanner  was  hailed  for  its  ability  to 
take  up  to  12  internal  pictures  of  the 
body  simultaneously.  Each  image 
presented  a different  plane.  This 
instrument  was  helpful  because 
physicians  were  able  to  compare  the 
images  to  identify  tumors,  eliminating 
the  need  for  unnecessary  exploratory 
surgery,  according  to  department 
chairman  Ernest  Fordham,  MD. 


Mark  H.  Lepper,  MD 

TEN  YEARS  AGO  — The  section  of 

child  psychiatry  opened  a new  14-bed 
inpatient  unit  on  4 Kellogg.  The 
unit — still  in  operation — focuses  on 
treating  each  child  individually  with  a 
mix  of  treatment  plans,  including 
individual  psychotherapy,  family 
therapy,  medication  management, 
occupational  therapy,  and  speech  and 
language  pathology.  Staff  quoted  in  a 
NewsRounds  article  included  Linda 
Freeman,  MD,  medical  director, 
Children’s  Inpatient  Program,  and 
Elva  Poznanski,  MD,  director,  Section 
of  Child  Psychiatry.  “Our  children 
have  often  had  emotional  problems 
for  a long  time  and  have  missed  out 
on  so  much  of  their  childhood,”  said 
Poznanski.  “The  inpatient  program 
provides  a neutral  setting  for  these 
children,  where  they  can  calm  down 
and  get  some  routine  and  order  back 
into  their  young  lives.”  _ 


In  1976,  a patient  undergoes  a test  on  a prototype  of  an  advanced  nuclear  body  scanner,  which 
was  hailed  for  its  ability  to  take  up  to  12  internal  pictures  of  the  body  simultaneously . 
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A leader  in  the 
medical  library  field 


A critically  ill  patient  is  aboard  an 
airplane,  bound  for  Rush  from  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Rush  physicians  waiting 
for  the  patient  know  only  that  he  has 
a rare  skin  disease  that  has  been  cited 
in  only  one  foreign  medical  journal. 
The  physicians  have  six  hours  to 
gather  more  information.  What  do 
they  do? 

They  call  Jean  Demas,  MALS, 
Rush  University  Library  medical 
reference  librarian  and 
communications  outreach  coordinator. 

“Tire  medical  resident  in  that 
situation  came  to  me  at  about  10  a.m. 
By  noon,  we  had  located  all  the 


PectletdKnow 


articles  important  to  the  case,  and 
had  them  faxed  to  him,”  says  Demas. 

Many  Medical  Center  employees 
regard  Demas  and  her  colleagues  as 
sleuths — stalking  bookshelves  and 
computer  databases  for  anything  that 
will  help  solve  medical  riddles.  “We’re 
here  to  help  anyone  with  a Rush  ID 
card,”  says  Demas. 

The  Library  and  the  McCormick 
Learning  Resource  Center  and  its  staff 
of  29  offer  many  services  to 
physicians,  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
They  can  provide  information  on 
patient  care,  research  and  education, 
teach  Medical  Center  staff  how  to 
search  databases  and  consult  on 
information  resource  technology  such 
as  the  World  Wide  Web  and 
computer  databases. 

“When  I started  at  Rush,  the 
library  had  an  on-line  catalog  and 
miniMedline,  which  was  considered 


to  be  the  latest  in  technology  for  the 
late  ’80s,”  says  Demas,  who  joined  the 
Rush  Library  in  1990. 

Today,  the  library  has  expanded 
Medline  and  has  implemented  OVID, 
a database  system  that  provides  full 
access  to  Medline  as  well  as  to 
CancerLit,  HealthPLAN,  Nursing  and 
Allied  Health,  PsycINFO  and 
AIDSLINE  databases.  Information  on 
topics  ranging  from  obscure  diseases 
and  current  medicines  to  educational 
tools  and  psychological  research  are 
also  available  on  compact  discs.  “Our 
choice  in  databases  reflects  the 
academic  and  clinical  focus  of  the 
medical  center,”  says  Demas.  “We  try 
to  provide  as  much  information  as 
possible  so  our  healthcare  professionals 
can  do  their  jobs  more  effectively. 

“Rush  has  always  been  a leader  in 
the  medical  library  field  and  in  the 
kind  of  technology  a strong  library 
demands.” 

At  your  fingertips  in  the  library 
are  49,670  monographs  in  print, 

1 ,989  subscriptions  to  print  journals 
and  422  computer  software  and 
audiovisual  items.  Librarians 
performed  745  information  searches 
for  medical  staff  last  year.  Often,  the 
facts,  statistics,  journal  articles  or 
books  employees  need  are  not  on  the 
Rush  library’s  shelves.  “But  via  fax  or 
the  Internet,  we  can  track  down  any 
request  brought  to  us,”  says  Demas. 

Medical  reference  librarians  like 
Demas  act  as  filters  for  their  clients. 
“There’s  usually  so  much  information 
on  the  topic  in  question,  that  we  need 
to  be  able  to  decipher  and  provide 
only  the  most  relevant.” 

To  do  that,  librarians  must  have 
strong  knowledge  of  computer 


Celebrate  library  week,  April  17 


The  Library  of  Rush  University 
celebrates  National  Library  Week 
with  an  open  house  from  1 1 a.m.  to 
2 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  1 7,  in 
the  Library,  5th  floor  Ac  Fac. 

Guests  will  be  encouraged  to 
browse  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
Internet  workstations.  Employees 
can  also  tour  the  Stanton  A. 
Friedberg,  MD,  Rare  Book 
Room. 

April  17  also 
will  be  Author! 

Author!  Day  in  || 
the  Library. 

Rush  authors  who 
have  published 
items  since  1990 
will  be  honored  for 
their  work.  All 
Medical  Center 
faculty,  staff,  and 
students  are  eligible 
to  enter  their 
scholarly  works, 
books,  book  chapters,  stories, 
poetry,  newsletters  or  articles. 


Drop  off  or  mail  one  copy  of  your 
published  item  to  the  Library  by 
April  1 for  an  Author!  Author! 
display.  Entry  forms  are  located  in 
the  Library  and  McCormick 
Learning  Resource  Center. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  Library  at  ext.  22270. 


hardware  and  software  to  retrieve 
information.  They  must  be  detail- 
oriented  and  have  well-rounded 
backgrounds,  cultivated  through  years 
of  reading  and  continuing  education. 

“It’s  very  important  to  keep  up 
with  what’s  happening  in  the  medical 
field  so  that  we  can  relate  better  to 
our  clients,”  says  Demas.  “I  read 
Lancet  and  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  regularly.  But  we 
also  have  to  know  what’s  happening 
in  the  world.  One  of  my  New  Year’s 
resolutions  was  to  expand  my 
knowledge  base  outside  the  realm  of 
medical  reference.” 


In  addition  to  her  role  as  a 
medical  reference  librarian,  Demas 
also  coordinates  the  library’s 
marketing  efforts.  She  serves  as  editor 
of  InfoLine , a quarterly  newsletter  for 
employees  that  offers  tips  on  using 
library  resources  and  what  the  library 
can  do  for  them.  Demas  also  started 
the  Library’s  celebratory  events  during 
National  Library  Week,  which  will  be 
observed  this  year  from  April  14-20. 
See  related  story  below. 

Says  Demas:  “Regardless  of  all  the 
technology  a library  provides,  we  are 
still  in  the  business  of  connecting 
people  with  people.”  □ 


Go  Figure 

Go  Figure  supplies  all  the  answers  this  time.  Here  are  some  Medical  Center 

; stats  for  fiscal  year  1994-1995: 

Admissions: 

29,528 

Births: 

2,464  f . 

Patient  days: 

209,614 

Average  stay: 

7.6  days 

Average  daily  census: 

574 

ER  visits: 

37,085 

Outpatient  visits: 

2.6  million 

Number  of  outpatients: 

800,000  (est.) 

Surgeries: 

21,646 

Inpatient: 

9,479  (44%) 

Outpatient: 

12,167  (56%) 

Transplants 

% 1 m 

Bone  marrow: 

\ 68 

Cornea: 

60 

Heart: 

37 

Kidney: 

104 

Liver: 

65 

Research 

Total  projects: 

1,630 

Awards: 

$35.9  million 

Medical  Center  employees: 

8,324  (6,923  FTEs) 

Revenues: 

$653.1  million 

Uncompensated  care: 

$25  million 

Rush  University  enrollment: 

1,470 

Medical  College: 

498 

College  of  Nursing: 

611 

Graduate  College: 

65  y 

College  of  Health  Sciences: 

Unclassified  students: 

85 
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Program  extends  care  to  the 
youngest  heart  patients 

The  statistics  are  surprising:  One 
in  every  1 00  infants  is  horn  with 
a congenital  heart  defect.  And 


contrary  to  the  popular  idea  that 
heart  failure  occurs  only  in  aging 
adults,  many  of  the  patients  diagnosed 
each  year  are  under  age  16. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  young 
patients,  the  Rush  Children’s  Heart 
Center  now  offers  a full  range  of 
medical  and  surgical  services  for 
adolescents,  children  and  infants — 
including  those  still  developing  in  the 
womb. 

The  physicians  of  the  Children’s 
Heart  Center  see  patients  bom  with 
heart  defects,  as  well  as  children  and 
adolescents  whose  heart  muscles  have 
been  destroyed  by  disease  and 
infection.  These  children  may  require 
medications  to  strengthen  the  heart 
and  improve  blood  flow,  nonsurgical 
procedures  such  as  cardiac 
catheterization  to  repair  defects,  or 
cardiovascular  surgeries  to  fix  more 
serious  heart  problems.  As  a last 
resort,  a child  may  undergo  a heart 
transplant — a life-saving  option  in 
which  the  failing  heart  is  replaced 
with  a healthy  one. 

These  services  are  provided  by 
the  new  Rush  pediatric  cardiac 
transplant  team,  led  by  pediatric 
cardiologist  Brian  D.  Hanna,  MD, 
PhD,  and  cardiovascular  surgeon 
Joseph  Amato,  MD.  The  team  also 
includes  adult  cardiologists  and  heart 
surgeons  from  the  Rush  Heart  Failure 
and  Cardiac  Transplant  Program, 
along  with  pediatricians,  nurses  and 
social  workers.  Working  together, 
these  specialists  design  treatment 
plans  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
each  child  and  family. 

Preliminary  results  suggest  the 
outlook  for  young  heart  transplant 
patients  is  promising.  Up  to  85  percent 
of  infants  who  undergo 
heart  transplants 
shortly  after  birth 
enjoy  good 
health  and 
well-being 
at  age  five. 


“They’re  able  to  play  and  take 
part  in  gym,”  says  Hanna.  “Their 
growth  potential  and  academic 
potential  is  normal.  The  number  of 
childhood  infections  they  get  and  the 
number  of  times  they  are  hospitalized 
is  far  less  than  we  had  expected.” 

But  anyone,  young  or  old,  who 
receives  a new  heart  requires  lifelong 
treatment  with  medications  that 
suppress  the  immune  system  to 
prevent  the  body’s  natural  defenses 
from  attacking  and  rejecting  the 
donor  organ. 

Infants  who  undergo  heart 
transplants  shortly  after  birth  face 
many  decades  of  such  treatment  and 
the  cumulative  side  effects  are  a 
concern,  says  Hanna.  The  first  patient 
to  undergo  a heart  transplant  as  an 
infant  just  turned  10. 

“We  have  a lot  left  to  learn  about 
the  long-term  effects  of  heart 
transplantation  and 
immunosuppression,”  says  Hanna. 
“That’s  why  no  child  goes  to  heart 
transplantation  at  Rush  unless  all 
other  treatments  have  been  exhausted 
and  the  combined  team  agrees  that 
transplant  is  really  the  best  option.” 

In  designing  treatment  plans, 
Hanna  and  other  members  of  the 
team  also  consider  the  emotional 
impact  a serious  illness  like  heart 
disease  imposes  on  a child  and  his 
family.  Such  children  often  face  school 
absences  and  isolation  from  friends, 
while  parents  must  cope  with  the 
anxieties,  responsibilities  and  stress 
that  come  with  caring  for  a sick  child. 

“Just  treating  the  illness  isn’t 
enough,”  says  Hanna.  “A  large  part  of 
pediatrics  is  treating  the  family  as  well 
as  the  patient.”  ■ 


Getting  in  step 


More  than  2,200  Jazzercise4overs  participated  in  the  annual  four-hour 
marathon  held  February  23-25  at  1 6 sites  throughout  the  Chicago  area,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin . The  marathon , which  raises  money  and  awareness  for  the 
Rush  Comprehensive  Breast  Center,  has  raised  close  to  $300,000,  surpassing 
its  goal  of  $265 ,000. 


Rush 

Bpress 

Rush  Express  publishes 

■ A calendar  of  important  activities  and 
meetings 

■ Reminders  about  deadlines  for  employee 
benefits  and  other  events 

■ News  about  Rush  System  for  Health 

To  contribute  to  the  biweekly  bulletin, 
send  your  comments  and  submissions  to: 
Rush  Express 

Office  of  Philanthropy,  Marketing 
and  Communication 
TOB  Building,  Suite  250 
or  telephone  ext.  27815;  fax  25581 


on  science 

Showcasing  the  basic  sciences  and 
clinical  studies,  the  13th  annual  Rush 
University  Research  Forum 
will  be  held  Thursday 
and  Friday,  April  25- 
26,  in  the  Searle 
Conference 
Center.The  two-day 
event  includes 
student  and  faculty 
presentations,  a 
research  forum  for  residents  and 
fellows,  and  more  than  230  research 
posters  and  scientific  exhibits.  For  the 
first  time,  Research  Week  will  include 
participants  from  the  Rush  System  for 
Health.  For  more  information,  call 
Frank  Hughes,  PhD,  in  Anatomy,  at 
ext.  25501. 


Interactive  television 

The  Department  of  Media  Services 
now  offers  live,  interactive  satellite 
programming  from  the  Voluntary 
Hospital 
Association, 
The 

Academic 
Health 
Center 
Television 
Network, 
and  the  Joint 
Commission 
Satellite 

Network.  Broadcasts  are  shown  in 
Room  449  of  the  Academic  Facility. 

The  live  television  format  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  receive 
accurate  and  timely  information 
directly  from  the  organizations.  All 
broadcasts  are  taped. 

On  April  16,  employees  can 
participate  in  “Competence 
Assessment:  Your  Questions 
Answered”  sponsored  by  the  Joint 
Commission  Satellite  Network.  For 
more  information,  contact  Jim 
Pinotti,  Media  Services,  at  ext.  25187. 
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The  gift  of  life 

In  recognition  of  National 
Organ/Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week, 
April  21-27,  employees  will  have  the 
chance  to  leam  more  about  organ  and 
tissue  donation,  and  to  sign  up  to  be 
organ  donors.  Educational  displays  will 
he  up  in  several  locations,  including 
the  Atrium  lobby,  Professional 
Building,  cafeteria  and  employee 
lounge.  A videotape  of  “The  Nicholas 
Effect,”  the  story  of  a child  killed  in 


In  Brief 


Italy,  whose  family  subsequently 
donated  his  organs,  will  also  he  shown. 
For  more  details,  call  the  Marketing 
department  at  ext.  26895. 

The  Friday  group 


Free  TV  for  patients 

With  the  cooperation  of  Granada 
North  America,  the  company  that 
supplies 
television 
sendee  to 
Rush, 

hospitalized 
patients  no 
longer  have 
to  pay  a 
daily  rental 
fee  for 

television  service.  Over  the  next 
several  months,  new  TVs  will  be  put 
in  all  patient  rooms.  A new  television 
system  and  satellite  dish  will  also  be 
installed,  enabling  patients  to  view 
cable  stations,  including  the  Disney, 
Discovery  and  Family  channels  and 
movie  classics.  For  more  information, 
call  Jack  Trufant  at  ext.  27120  or 
Michael  Brooks  at  ext.  22022. 


Need  help  with  large  and  small  scale 
folding,  stuffing,  sorting,  collating  and 
labeling?  The  Friday  Group,  a 
dedicated  group  of  volunteers  who 
live  at  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center,  can  help  with  these 
types  of  tasks.  Work  is  coordinated 
through  the  Volunteer  Services 
department  at  the  Bowman  Center. 
For  more  information,  call  Marylyn 
Crank,  assistant  director,  Volunteer 
Services, 


Photo  exhibit 

During  April,  the  Woman’s  Board  art 
gallery  will  feature  the  work  of  Rush 
biomedical  photographer  Steve 
Gadomski  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
Atrium,  fourth  floor.  His  collection  of 
black-and-white  landscapes  is  entitled 
“The  Midwest  and  Beyond.”  ■ 


Rush-Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
Office  of  Philanthropy,  Communication  and  Marketing 
1653  West  Congress  Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60612 


Rush  names 
new  trustees 

Marvin.  J.  Herb,  Dennis  J.  Keller  and 
Mariheth  S.  Rahe  have  been  elected 
to  the  Rush 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Herb,  of 
Barrington  Hills, 
is  chairman  and 
chief  executive 
officer  of  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling 
Companies  of 
Chicago/ 

Wisconsin/Indianapolis,  the  largest 
independent  Coca-Cola  bottler  in  the 
United  States. 

Keller  is  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer 
of  DeVRY,  Inc., 
which  was  formed 
in  1988  when 
Keller  Graduate 
School  of 
Management 
(KGSM)  in 
Chicago  bought 
DeVRY  Technical 
Schools  and  DeVRY,  Inc.  was  formed. 
The  DeVRY  Institutes  of  Technology 
and  KGSM  collectively  form  one  of 
the  largest,  private  degree-granting 
higher  education  systems  in  North 
America.  Keller  lives  in  Hinsdale. 

Rahe,  of  Lake  Forest,  is  vice  chair 
of  the  board, 
personal  and 
commercial 
financial  services 
at  Harris  Bank. 

She  is  responsible 
for  the  delivery  of 
banking,  credit 
card,  trust  and 

investment  management  services  to 
individuals,  small  businesses  and  local 
communities.  Rahe  is  a member  of  the 
bank’s  board  of  directors  and  Harris 
Bankcorp’s  management  committee.  ■ 
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Stopping  diabetic  kidney  failure 


New  program  fuels 
‘greening  of  Rush JB 


Virgie  Malone,  a mother  of  five  and  a former 
supervisor  in  unit  clerk  administration  at  Rush, 
wishes  she  didn’t  have  so  much  time  off. 
Malone,  57,  spends  12  hours  a week 
undergoing  dialysis.  She  sits  in  a vinyl  recliner, 


controls  the  body’s  use  of  glucose. 
There  are  two  fonns  of  diabetes:  type  I, 
which  primarily  appears  in  young 
people,  affects  10  percent  of  people 
with  diabetes  and  requires  daily  insulin 
injections.  Type  II,  which  usually 
occurs  in  people  over  age  40,  is  much 
more  common,  affecting  the  remaining 
90  percent  of  people  with  diabetes. 

Aside  from  heredity,  risk  factors  for 
diabetes  include  obesity,  poor 
nutrition,  certain  illnesses,  drugs  and 
certain  infections.  Diabetes  changes 
the  consistency  of  the  blood,  which  in 
turn  damages  blood  vessels.  This 
complication  makes  diabetes  the  No.  1 
cause  of  kidney  failure  in  the  U.S.,  and 
it  is  also  a major  cause  of  blindness, 
amputation,  heart  attacks,  brain  and 
nervous  system  damage,  strokes,  coma 
and  death,  says  Lewis. 

Unfortunately,  type  II  diabetes  is 
difficult  to  detect  early.  Many  patients, 
like  Malone,  do  not  show  symptoms, 
and  do  not  even  know  that  they  have 
diabetes.  “Adult  onset  diabetes  is  a 
relatively  silent  issue,”  says  Lewis. 

“Very  often  it’s  detected  in  an  office 
visit  or  when  someone  is  being 
screened  for  high  blood  pressure.” 

Malone  was  diagnosed  with 
type  II  diabetes  in  1978  while 
being  treated  for  high  blood 
pressure.  Since  her  mother 
has  diabetes,  Malone 
always  thought 


Up  on  Health: 
Now  hear  this 


she  might  develop  it  too. 

“The  diabetes  wasn’t  so  bad,”  says 
Malone.  “But  it  got  bad  when  my 
kidneys  started  failing.  Since  I’ve  had 
kidney  disease,  it’s  taken  a lot  from  me.” 

Type  II  diabetes  is  becoming  more 
common  as  obesity  becomes  more 
common,  says  Lewis.  So  the  need  for 
finding  a drug  to  slow  the  progression 
of  the  disease  is  crucial. 

Approximately  1,650  patients 
from  150  sites  in  20  countries  will  be 
recruited  for  the  irbesartan  study, 
which  will  last  for  five  years.  Those 
selected  will  be  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  70,  and  have  type  II  diabetes, 
early  kidney  disease  and  high  blood 
pressure. 

Nephrologist  Roger  Rodby,  MD, 
associate  professor  of  medicine,  is  the 
continued  on  page  3 


linked  through  tubing  to  a machine 
that  filters  her  blood.  The  bulky 
device  on  wheels  is  her  kidney  now. 
Without  dialysis,  she  would  die. 

But  a drug  called  irbesartan,  the 
subject  of  a $20  million  international 
study  led  by  Edmund  J.  Lewis,  MD, 
may  extend  the  time  between 
diagnosis  of  diabetes  and  kidney 
failure  in  patients  like  Malone. 
Irbesartan  also  may  he  able  to  delay 
the  onset  of  kidney  disease  for  the 
patient’s  entire  lifetime,  says  Lewis, 
professor  of  internal  medicine  and 
head  of  the  section  of  nephrology. 

According  to  Lewis,  “If  irbesartan 
works  as  well  as  we  hope,  and  if  it 
were  available  when  Virgie  was  first 
diagnosed,  her  dialysis  might  have 
been  delayed  by  25  years.” 

More  than  16  million  Americans 
suffer  from  diabetes,  a disorder  that 
results  from  the 
body’s  inability 
to  produce  or 
respond  to 
insulin, 
which 


Founders  Day  preview 


Edmund  Lewis , MD,  talks  with  Virgie 
Malone  about  her  kidney  failure,  which 
began  five  years  ago  as  a complication 
of  her  type  II  diabetes. 


Anew  vision  for 
Human  Resources II 

Employee  of  the  Quarter 
luncheon 

People  to  Know: 

Secretaries  balance  needs  of 
doctors  and  patients .... 


IntheNews 


fetal  medicine  in  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  was 
interviewed  hy  Channel  2 health 
reporter  Michael  Breen,  MD,  about  a 
study  published  in  the  March  7 New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  study 
looked  at  the  role  of  fetal  heart  rate 
monitoring  during  labor  in  predicting 
cerebral  palsy.  “Fetal  brain  injury  from 
lack  of  oxygen  during  labor  is  a very 
important  problem,  and  continuous 
fetal-heart  rate  monitoring  remains 
the  best  method  for  assessing  oxygen 
delivery  to  the  fetus  during  labor,” 
Meserow  said.  Despite  its  success,  he 
is  not  convinced  that  heart  rate 
monitors  point  the  way  to  early 
detection  of  cerebral  palsy.  “Cerebral 
palsy  is  a disorder  that  has  many 
different  causes,  only  a small  percent 
of  which  is  lack  of  sufficient  oxygen 
during  labor,”  Meserow  said. 
“Therefore,  fetal  heart  rate 
monitoring  can’t  he  expected  to 
predict  or  prevent  a majority  of  those 


cases  where  abnormal  brain 
development  may  occur.” 

Ablation  and  airborne  medicine 

Rush  cardiologist  Raman  L.  Mitra, 
MD,  PhD,  hit  the  airwaves  in  March 
with  two  appearances  on  local 
television.  Channel  5 health  producer 
Boh  Ray  spoke  to  Mitra  about  his  14- 
year-old  patient,  Xyltreshia  Hall.  Last 
September,  Mitra  performed  a 
catheter  ablation  to  cure  the  young 
Chicago  resident  after  numerous  prior 
attempts  failed  to  treat  an  arrhythmia 
caused  hy  abnormal  clumping  of  heart 
cells.  Mitra  burned  away  the  problem 
tissue  with  the  procedure  and 
normalized  the  heart’s  funtion. 
“Xyltreshia’s  going  great,”  Mitra 
reported  happily.  “She’s  cured — no 
doubt  about  it.”  Local  cable  station 
CLTV  then  interviewed  Mitra  about 
Australia’s  Qantas  Airways  equipping 
their  airplanes  with  defibrillators. 
Mitra  said  it’s  not  just  long  flights 
across  the  ocean  that  should  require 
defibrillators,  which  can  restart 
stopped  hearts  using  an  electric  jolt. 
Even  on  short  flights,  time  is  crucial 
to  save  victims  of  cardiac  arrest,  said 
Mitra.  “The  brain  only  has  four 
minutes  to  survive  before  you  suffer 
permanent  damage,”  Mitra  said.  ■ 


Raman  L.  Mitra,  MD,  PhD 


liming  treatment 

In  the  March  1 1 issue  of  Newsweek, 
Henry  R.  Black,  MD,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  discussed  chronothera- 
peutics,  an  emerging  field  of  medicine 
gaining  credibility  in  the  profession. 
Doctors  are  discovering  how  to  key  in 
to  the  human  body’s  daily  rhythms  to 
deliver  more 
effective  treatment 
for  a variety  of 
ailments,  from 
asthma  to  cancer. 

Heart  attacks,  for 
instance,  occur 
more  frequently 
during  the  morning, 
in  sync  with  the  rise  in  blood  pressure 
that  peaks  during  early  waking  hours 
as  we  prepare  for  the  day.  “Doctors 
know  that,”  Dr.  Black  told  Newsweek, 
“hut  until  now  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  do  anything  about  it.”  Drug 
companies  are  developing  new  types 
of  time-release  drugs  whose  peak 
hours  of  performance  would  coincide 
with  a patient’s  peak  hours  of  need. 


Henry  R.  Black,  MD 


Tea  time 

Maybe  the  English  are  onto 
something.  A study  published  in  the 
March  25  issue  of  the  American 
Medical  Association’s  Archives  of 
Internal  Medicine  linked  drinking  tea 
with  lowering  the  risk  of  stroke. 
Michael  Schneck,  MD,  director  of  the 
acute  stroke  program  at  Rush, 
appeared  on  Channel  7 to  explain  how 
the  findings  are  linked  to 
flavonoids,  substances  found  in 
black  teas  such  as  Darjeeling  and 
orange  pekoe,  as  well  as  in  solid  fruits 
like  apples.  Flavonoids  and 
other  antioxidants  like 
vitamin  C and  beta 


carotene  prevent  LDL  cholesterol  (the 
so-called  “bad  cholesterol”)  from 
oxidizing  and  clogging  arteries. 
“Antioxidants  may  help  to  decrease 
stroke  occurrence  by  decreasing  the 
buildup  of  lipids  and  other  toxic 
substances  in  the  blood  vessels,”  said 
Schneck.  He  pointed  out  that  green 
Chinese  teas  do  not  have  antioxidant 
effects. 

Talking  transplants 

Rush  transplant  surgeons  Walter  Kao, 
MD,  and  Lawrence  McChesney, 

MD,  spent  Sunday  morning,  March 
1 7,  on  WJJD-AM’s  Sunday  health 
program  “Your  Health  Matters” 
discussing  organ  donation  and 
transplantation.  Organ/Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week  is  April  21-27. 
Joining  the  Rush  physicians  on  the  air 
were  Lorrainne  Willmott,  of  the 
Regional  Organ  Bank  of  Illinois 
(ROBI),  and  Michael  Reed,  who 
received  a new  liver  at  Rush  last 
June.  The  panel  was  convened  to  raise 
public  awareness  of  the  crucial  need 
for  organ  donors.  “We  informed  the 
audience  that  the  organ  donor 
population  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
organ  recipient  population,”  said  Kao. 
“If  they  had  a desire  to  he  donors,  we 
encouraged  them  to  let  their  families 
know.  That  way,  hopefully  we  can 
increase  awareness  in  the  community.” 

Newborns  in  the  news 

In  early  March,  James  Meserow,  MD, 

assistant  professor  of 

maternal- 


Clownin'  around 


Rooster  T,  aka  performer  Tom  Cline,  performs  magic  tricks  to  the  delight  of  some 
west  side  youngsters  who  attended  a health  fair  at  Rush  as  part  of  Children  and 
Healthcare  Week,  March  1 7 '23 . More  than  800  first - through  third'graders  from 
nearby  elementary  schoob  learned  more  about  health  care  during  the  two'day 
event,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Child  Life  department  and  Community  Affairs. 
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Go  Figure 


In  April,  we  celebrate  Keep  America  Beautiful  Month.  April  22  is  Earth  Day. 
Rush  began  an  office  paper  recycling  program  in  the  fall  of  1994.  How  do  you 
think  our  efforts  to  keep  America  and  the  earth  beautiful  through  recycling 


have  shaped  up? 

1.  How  many  tons  of  paper  did  Rush  offices  recycle  in  1994-1995  ? A.  1 7 

2.  How  many  trees  were  saved  by  recycling  that  much  paper?  B.  35 

3.  How  many  trees  have  to  be  cut  down  to  make  a ton  of  new  paper?  C.  4.5 

4.  How  many  feet  tall  is  the  average  tree  cut  down  to  make  a ton 

of  new  paper?  D.  5,457 

5.  If  all  that  paper  recycled  in  Rush  offices  were  put  into  the  Atrium 

lobby,  how  many  feet  deep  would  the  pile  be?  E.  321 
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New  program  fuels 
'greening'  of  Rush 


A $50,000  Amoco  Foundation 
Leader  Award  to  Rush  is 
helping  the  Medical  Center 
get  friendlier  with  the 
environment  while  supporting 
a Richard  Crane  High  School 


auto  shop  program  in  which  students 
are  learning  a new  auto  mechanics 
technology. 

Eight  Crane  auto  shop  students 
are  studying  natural  gas  vehicle 
conversion  and  working  with  auto 
industry  experts  to  convert  the 
gasoline-powered  engines  of  10 
Medical  Center  vehicles,  five  cars  and 
five  trucks,  so  they  can  run  on  either 
clean-burning  compressed  natural  gas 
or  on  gasoline.  The  project  was 
developed  by  Rush  engineers  Rick 
Marzec  and  John  Hinko  and  Rush 
community  affairs  director  Reginald 
“Hats”  Adams. 

“This  is  part  of  the  ‘greening  of 
Rush,’  ” says  Marzec.  “We  become  more 
environmentally  friendly  when  our  fleet 
causes  less  pollution.  Natural  gas  cuts 
engine  emissions  by  80  percent.” 

Amoco’s  Leader  Awards  recognize 
community  organizations  and  schools 
that  strive  to  make  an  impact  in  their 
targeted  areas  of  outreach. 


Part  of  Rush’s  mission  is  to 
improve  its  local  community.  Crane 
High  School,  a near  neighbor  just 
west  of  the  Rush  campus  at  Oakley 
and  Jackson  Boulevards,  was  one  of 
the  first  Chicago  public  high  schools 
to  become  part  of  the  West  Side 
Science  and  Math  Excellence 
Network,  a Rush-sponsored  program 
that  provides  educational  enrichment 
and  extracurricular  learning  activities 
to  students  on  Chicago’s  west  side. 

“This  award  is  about  leadership,” 
says  Adams.  “Amoco  leads  by  helping 
institutions  like  Rush  comply  with 
federal  clean  air  standards.  Rush  leads 
by  setting  an  example  of  how  to  work 
to  improve  a community.  The  Crane 
students  have  the  potential  to  become 
leaders  because  they  develop  self- 
esteem in  this  program,  which  can 
lead  them  into  careers  with  decent 
paying  jobs.” 

Since  early  February,  eight  Crane 
students,  seven  boys  and  one  girl, 
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Nephrologist  Roger  Rodby, 
MU,  checks  over  dialysis 
patient  Robert  Finkley. 


Diabetes 

continued  from  page  1 


clinical  coordinator  of  the  irbesartan 
study  and  will  oversee  the  research  at 
Rush. 

“The  physicians  involved  in  this 
study  are  some  of  the  top  investigators 
in  the  world,”  says  Rodby.  “The  size 
and  international  nature  of  this  study 
for  diabetic  kidney  disease  is 
unprecedented.” 

Lewis  and  Rodby  hope  that 
irbesartan  becomes  a breakthrough 
drug  to  protect  the  kidneys  from 
damage  due  to  type  II  diabetes  in  the 
same  way  that  captopril  protects  the 
kidneys  from  type  I diabetes.  Captopril 
appears  to 
lower  blood 
pressure  in 
the  blood 
vessels  of 
the 


kidneys.  As  principal  investigator  of 
the  captopril  study,  Lewis  published 
his  results  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  in  1993. 

As  of  yet,  none  of  Malone’s  adult 
children  have  been  diagnosed  with 
diabetes,  but  they  have  at  least  a 20 
percent  chance  of  developing  it.  If 
Malone’s  children  are  ever  diagnosed, 
they  will  most  likely  be  able  to 
manage  the  disease  and  avoid  dialysis 
because  of  what  Lewis  and  Rodby  will 
learn  from  the  irbesartan  study. 

Despite  the  tedious  nature  of 
dialysis,  Malone  endures  it  all  with  a 
sweet  smile.  “I’m  getting  better.  I feel 
better  now  than  I have  ever  felt  in  the 
four  years  I’ve  been  on  dialysis.” 
Patients  with  type  11  diabetes  are 
needed  for  the  irbesartan  study.  For  more 
information,  call  Pam  Rohde,  RN,  nurse 
clinical  coordinator  at  Rush, 
at  (312)  942-2882.  ■ 
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have  attended  special  classes  designed 
to  teach  them  to  install  converters. 
Supervised  and  assisted  by  a qualified 
vehicle  conversion  technician,  the 
students  now  are  working  on  the 
Rush  cars  and  trucks.  They  expect  to 
finish  all  10  by  mid-summer. 

The  other  20  vehicles  in  the 
Rush  fleet,  which  is  made  up  of 
automobiles,  buses,  trucks  and  vans, 
will  not  be  converted  because 
conversion  kits  are  not  made  for 
them,  according  to  Marzec. 

Marzec  s long-term  goal  for  the 
Rush  fleet  is  to  have  no  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles.  “Our  plan  calls  for 
future  purchases  to  be  natural  gas- 
powered  vehicles  only,”  he  says.  “This 
has  tremendous  potential  to  increase 
our  efficiency.  Not  only  does  natural 
gas  bum  cleaner,  it  lengthens  the  tune- 
up  cycle  of  vehicles  from  every  20-to- 
25,000  miles  to  every  100,000  miles.” 


Marzec  estimates  that  the 
conversion  to  natural  gas  will  reduce 
Rush’s  fuel  costs  by  30  percent  per 
vehicle. 

When  the  project  is  finished, 
Rush  hopes  to  stay  involved  in  the 
Crane  auto  shop  curriculum  by 
helping  to  develop  an  ongoing 
training  program  to  prepare  students 
for  certification  as  natural  gas 
conversion  technicians  and  installers. 

“This  pilot  program,  and  the  one 
we  hope  to  develop  at  Crane, 
empowers  the  students,”  says  Marzec. 
“It  provides  them  with  a marketable 
skill  in  a growing  field.  Today’s  high 
school  students  are  very  involved  in 
improving  the  environment.  This 
program  gives  the  Crane  kids  a hands- 
on  experience  with  a new  technology 
and  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
improving  the  environment.”  □ 


Rick  Marzec,  center,  and  Crane  High 
School  principal  M elvar  Scott,  second  from 
right,  check  out  a truck’s  engine  with  Crane 
auto  shop  students. 


Turned  in  for 
excellent  work 


James  Terry  Blue  Sr. 


Officer 
James  Terry 
Blue  Sr.,  a 
16-year 
veteran  of 
the  Rush 
Security 
Services 
force,  won  a 
valor  award 
from  the 
Chicago 
Chapter 
of  the 

International  Association  for 
Healthcare  Security  and  Safety  for 
his  courageous  action  in  stopping 
an  attempted  carjacking  on  a street 
near  the  Rush  campus  last  spring. 
To  recognize  his  special  effort, 
NewsRounds  gave  Blue  a free  lunch 
for  two  at  Benjamin’s  Restaurant  at 
the  Inn  at  University  Village. 

Do  you  know  an  employee 
who’s  helped  others  in  a special 
way?  NewsRounds  would  like  to 
feature  him  or  her  in  our  “One 
Good  Turn”  column.  Pass  along 
your  recommendation  to  editor 
Barbara  Harfmann  at  ext.  27817.  ■ 
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'Top  docs'  named 

Rush  boasts  nine  of  the  nation’s  finest 
physicians,  two  national  magazines 
reported  in  March. 

Making  Good  Housekeeping’s  list 
of  “The  Country’s  Best  Heart 
Doctors”  were  neurologist  Philip 
Gorelick,  MD,  MPH,  for  stroke; 

Joseph  Messer,  MD,  arrhythmias, 
angioplasty,  valve  disorders;  and 
Hassan  Najafi,  MD,  aortic  aneurysms, 
coronary  bypass,  valve  disorders. 

The  5.1 -million  circulation 
magazine  formed  its  list  based  on 
phone  interviews  with  260  hospital 
department  chairs  and  section  chiefs 
across  the  country. 

In  American  Health,  six  more 
Rush  physicians  were  named  among 
“The  Best  Doctors  in  America”  in  a 
nationwide  survey  of  more  than  3,200 
peers  at  350  leading  academic  medical 
centers.  The  top  1,000-plus  doctors 
included  Kenneth  Boyer,  MD, 
pediatrics/infectious  diseases; 
Christopher  Clardy,  MD, 
pediatrics/nephrology;  Alexander 
Doolas,  MD,  surgery/gastrointestinal; 
Ken  Kuo,  MD,  orthopedics;  William 
Panje,  MD,  otolaryngology;  and 
Joseph  Parrillo,  MD,  cardiology. 
American  Health  is  read  monthly  by 
more  than  four  million  people.  0 


A new  vision  for  Human  Resources 


In  December  1995,  Tom  Ferguson  was 
appointed  assistant  vice  president  for 
Human  Resources  at  Rush  after  more 
than  1 2 years  as  senior  vice  president  of 
corporate  services  and  chief  human 
resources  officer  at  Bethesda  Hospital  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  late  March, 
NewsRounds  sat  down  with  the  new 
head  of  Human  Resources  to  get  answers 
to  a variety  of  questions 

Q:  What  areas  are  administered 
by  human  resources  at  Rush? 

A:  Human  resources  encompasses 
the  core  HR  activities,  which  are 
recruitment,  employee  relations, 
compensation  and  benefits,  and 
training.  About  35  employees  work  in 
this  area.  In  addition  to  those  areas, 
human  resources  is  also  responsible 
for  the  Laurance  Armour  Day  School 
(LADS)  program,  Supplemental 
Staffing,  Employee  Health  Services 
and  the  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program.  In  total,  we  have  75  to  80 
employees,  including  part-time  staff. 

Q:  You  ’ve  been  getting  your  feet 
wet  at  Rush  for  about  four  months 
now — what  have  your  days  been  like? 

A:  1 spend  a lot  of  time 
addressing  issues  that  come  up  in  my 
department  and  meeting  with  people 
throughout  the  Medical  Center  to  get 
their  feedback  and  perspective  on 
human  resources.  Because  we  serve 


areas — have  opportunities  to  improve 
how  customers  are  served.  We’re  well 
aware  of  our  customers’  concerns  about 
lost  paperwork.  All  of  these  issues  are 
receiving  attention.  Our  goal  is  to  be 
able  to  receive  the  request  for  service, 
and  to  process  those  requests  in  a 
timely  manner  without  information 
being  misplaced  and  having  to  be 
resubmitted.  Many  ol  these  problems 
are  a result  of  the  systems  for  processing 
requests  that  are  in  place,  but  are 
compounded  by  the  sheer  volume  of 
work.  I’m  not  making  excuses,  because 
I don’t  think  that’s  something  we 
should  do.  When  you  process  600  to 
800  transactions,  three  or  four  mistakes 
may  not  seem  too  bad.  But  for  those 
three  or  four  people  affected,  it  clearly 
is  a problem.  Our  goal  is  to  eliminate  as 
many  mistakes  as  possible. 

Q:  We’re  in  the  computer  age, 
and  it  might  help  to  get  some  of  this 
important  paperwork  on  computer. 

Is  your  office  moving  towards 
processing  information  on-line? 

A:  Over  a period  of  time,  we  hope 
we’ll  be  able  to  put  the  right 
technology  in  place  so  that  we  can 
eliminate  as  much  of  the  paper  as 
possible.  That  doesn’t  mean  we’re 
going  to  eliminate  all  the  paper, 
because  there  is  some  legal  requirement 
to  have  hard  copy  of  certain  pieces. 

But,  in  an  ideal  situation,  a manager 


The  responsibility  that  we  have  is  to 
improve  how  we  serve  our  customers,  and  I 
believe  the  proof  of  the  pudding  will  be  in 
the  tasting.  As  we  improve,  the  standards 
will  keep  getting  higher  and  higher — just 
like  a pole  vaulter. 


everyone  who  works  in  the  Medical 
Center,  I want  to  fully  understand  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  customers. 

Q:  To  help  employees 
understand  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  human  resources,  give  us  some 
examples  of  the  types  of  calls  and 
concerns  that  your  department 
routinely  handles. 

A:  We  field  numerous  questions 
from  employees  concerning  their 
benefits  and  pay.  They  call  us  if  there’s 
been  any  changes  in  their  personal 
situations — they’ve  gotten  married, 
had  a baby,  and  so  on.  Managers  call 
us  with  questions  on  employment, 
recruitment  and  getting  jobs  posted. 
Human  resources  also  handles 
questions  about  discipline  issues, 
training,  team  building,  tuition 
reimbursement  and  crisis 
management.  We’re  also  responsible 
for  orientation  of  new  employees,  job 
evaluations  and  salary  surveys. 

Q:  In  talking  with  managers  and 
employees,  what  have  you  heard 
about  your  department? 

A:  There  is  a high  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  Employee  Health 
Services,  our  supplemental  staffing 
service  and  with  LADS.  It’s  pretty  clear 
that  recruitment  and  compensation 
and  benefits — both  high  transaction 


could  pull  up  a form  on  the  computer, 
complete  the  information  and 
electronically  send  the  information  to 
human  resources  for  processing.  We’re 
going  to  be  involved  in  analyzing  the 
technology  and  software  available  and 
hope  to  have  a new  system  in  place 
within  18  to  36  months.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  I would  like  to  improve  the 
systems  we  have  and  eliminate  some  of 
the  problems  that  crop  up  relative  to 
required  paperwork. 

Q:  How  much  paperwork  does 
your  office  receive  and  process  in  a 
week’s  time? 

A:  A lot.  For  example,  there  are 
500  to  600  status  changes  processed 
each  pay  period.  That  doesn’t  take 
into  account  changes  in  benefits.  We 
also  receive  more  than  40  job 
requisitions  each  week,  and  are 
processing  anywhere  from  20  to  50 
new  employees  in  orientation  each 
week.  These  just  scratch  the  surface. 
We  process  hundreds  of  applications 
from  people  who  walk  in  off  the  street, 
as  well  as  from  people  who  respond  to 
Rush  employment  ads  in  newspapers. 

Q:  Give  us  a brief  update  on  the 
time  and  attendance  program.  There 
seem  to  be  a few  problems  with  the 
system,  the  computer  going  down, 


and  so  on.  What’s  being  done  to 
correct  those  problems? 

A:  It’s  been  interesting,  because  it 
seems  that  when  we  get  one  problem 
corrected,  another  problem  occurs. 
Generally  speaking,  folks  who  are  up 
on  the  system  find  it  to  be  very  useful 
and  helpful,  except,  of  course,  when 
the  system  experiences  problems 
during  critical  input  times.  However, 
we  are  working  hard  to  solve  the 
problems. 

Q:  Is  every  employee  in  the 
Medical  Center  now  being  paid  the 
new  way? 

A:  No.  We  have  about  3,500 
people  up  on  the  new  system,  and  we’ll 
have  closer  to  6,700  employees  up 
when  this  project  is  finished.  The  target 
now  is  October  or  November,  but  I 
would  be  really  pleased  if  we  could  start 
the  New  Year  with  everybody  up  and 
the  system  running  smoothly. 

Q:  Employee  recognition  events, 
like  Employee  of  the  Quarter  and 
Founders  Day,  fall  under  your 
leadership.  Besides  employees  being 
honored  for  excellence,  a Manager  of 
the  Quarter  and  Team  of  the 
Quarter  program  were  recently 
initiated.  Are  these  two  new 
programs  being  well  received? 

A:  Absolutely.  It’s  very  important 
we  recognize  those  employees  who 
make  valuable  contributions  to  Rush 
day-in  and  day-out,  particularly  those 
employees  who  embody  the  values 
we’ve  selected  as  an  organization — 
excellence,  compassion,  social 
responsibility  and  faith  in  self  and 
others.  I’m  pleased  that  individual 
departments  are  getting  more  involved 
in  recognizing  employees’  efforts.  If 
you  do  something  well,  we  shouldn’t 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  quarter  to 
recognize  you.  Someone  in  your 
department  should  be  immediately 
praising  your  work,  commitment  and 
dedication. 

Q:  What  are  your  department’s 
priorities  for  the  next  year? 

A:  Most  important,  we  want  to 
improve  our  customer  service.  We 
want  to  respond  to  our  customers 
quickly,  courteously,  and  to  ensure 
that  our  service  is  of  the  highest 
possible  quality.  Second,  we  are 
looking  at  our  internal  systems  and 
are  establishing  standards  and 


Tom  Ferguson,  assistant  vice  president  for 
Human  Resources,  consults  with  his 
administrative  assistant  Carol  Ward. 


measures  for  gauging  our  effectiveness. 
Those  standards  will  be  reviewed  with 
our  customers  to  make  sure  they  are 
consistent  with  what  they  feel  we 
should  be  doing.  We’re  also  going  to 
be  looking  at  our  facilities  to  make 
sure  they’re  structurally  sound,  and 
we’ll  be  sprucing  up  our  offices  with 
new  carpeting  and  fresh  paint. 

Q:  What  is  the  most  important 
thing  Human  Resources  does? 

A:  The  most  important  focus  has 
to  be  doing  what  we  do  well.  And 
making  sure  that  what  we’re  doing  is 
fitting  and  meeting  the  needs  of  every 
employee  in  the  organization.  The 
responsibility  that  we  have  is  to 
improve  how  we  serve  our  customers, 
and  I believe  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
will  be  in  the  tasting.  As  we  improve, 
the  standards  will  keep  getting  higher 
and  higher — just  like  a pole  vaulter. 
When  he  clears  12  feet,  he  goes  to  13 
feet  and  so  on.  While  no  service 
department  will  ever  be  perceived  as 
being  perfect,  we’re  going  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
every  Rush  employee.  H 
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6 7 1 8 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 
“Enjoying  Your 
Summer  Vacation” 


16  1 17  18  |19  20 1 |21  22 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
“Identifying  Eating 
Disorders” 


23 

24 

30 

25  26  j 27  28 

Healthcare  Provider 
CPR 


Aerobics  Lunch  ‘N’  Learn  Men’s  Health  Awareness  Day  Healthcare  Provider  CPR 


Body  walk,  circuit,  low-impact  and  step 

Does  someone  you 

love  suffer  from  an 

Men  only!  Join  us  outside  the  Rush 

This  American  Heart  Association 

aerobics  classes  are  offered  throughout 

eating  disorder?  Learn  to  identify  the 

cafeteria  to  learn  more  about  your 

certification  course  covers  infant,  child 

the  week  at  7:45 

a.m.,  noon  and  5:30 

signs  and  symptoms  of  this  debilitating 

health.  Free  literature  will  be  provided 

and  adult  CPR  techniques  for  the 

p.m..  Mats,  steps  and  weights  provided. 

disease  at  this  informative  45 -minute 

and  a raffle  drawing  will  be  held. 

clinical  person. 

session. 

Location: 

Schweppe-Sprague 

Date/time:  Monday,  June  10, 

Date/time: 

Wednesday, 

Auditorium 

Date/time: 

Wednesday, 

1 1 a.m.-2  p.m. 

June  26, 

Fee: 

$3  per  class; 

June  19, 

Location:  Rush  Cafeteria 

noon-3 :30  p.m. 

$25  for  11  classes, 

noon- 12:45  p.m. 

Fee:  Free 

Location: 

Academic  Facility 

$30  per  month 

Location: 

210  Cafeteria 

Free: 

$15 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

Fee: 

Free 

To  register: 

Bring  payment  to 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

192  Murdock 

Breast  Self-Examination 

This  session  will  teach  you  about  breast 
cancer  risk  factors,  American  Cancer 
Society  guidelines  for  periodic 
mammograms  and  proper  technique  for 
breast  self-exams. 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

Don’t  allow  your  summer  vacation  to 
be  a disappointment.  Use  the  practical 
tips  from  “Enjoying  Your  Summer 
Vacation”  to  make  the  most  of  your 


Date/time: 

Tuesday,  June  4, 

vacation  time. 

noon- 12:45  p.m. 

Date/time: 

Friday,  June  7, 

Location: 

Comprehensive 

12:15  p.m.-l  p.m. 

Breast  Center 

Location: 

210  Cafeteria 

863  Professional 

Fee: 

Free 

Fee: 

To  register: 

Building 

Free 

Call  942-2817 

To  register: 

Call  942-2817 

CD  RUSH 


(DRUSH 


MAf 

1996 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

23 

Competition 
on  the  Commons 


Aerobics 

Free  Aerobics! 

Health  and  Fitness  Walk 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 

^ ■MBBSi  - 

Body  walk,  circuit,  low- impact  and  step 

As  part  of  National  Employee  Health 



Join  us  for  the  seventh  annual  Health 

Don’t  let  your  job  be  back-breaking. 

aerobics  classes  are  offered  throughout 

and  Fitness  Month,  free  aerobic  classes 

and  Fitness  Walk.  This  1.45 -mile  walk 

Attend  “Preventing  Back  Attack.” 

the  week  at  7:45  a.m.,  noon  and  5:30 

will  be  offered  all  day  long. 

will  take  you  around  the  Medical 

p.m.  Mats,  steps  and  weights  provided. 

Center  in  about  30  minutes.  Those 

Date/time:  Wednesday,  May  1, 

Date/time:  Tuesday,  May  7, 

participating  will  receive  a free  meal  in 

noon- 12:45  p.m. 

Location:  Schweppe-Sprague 

7:45  a.m.,  noon, 

the  cafeteria. 

Location:  305  Schweppe 

Auditorium 

4 p.m. and 

Fee:  Free 

Fee:  $3  per  class; 

5:30  p.m. 

Date/time:  Wednesday, 

To  register:  Call  942-2817 

$25  for  11  classes, 

Location:  Ground  Floor 

May  15, 

$30  per  month 

Atrium 

8 a.m.-3  p.m. 

To  register:  Call  942-2817 

Fee:  Free 

Fee:  Free 

Competition  on  the  Commons 

To  register:  Call  942-2817 

Free  Massages! 

Location:  Register  at  our 

booth  on  the 
comer  of  Harrison 
and  Paulina  streets 

Food,  fun  and  festivities  all  in  the  name 
of  good  health!  Help  your  department 
earn  points  in  the  Health  and  Fitness 
Month  Departmental  Challenge  and 
win  prizes  during  this  afternoon  of 
tug-of-war  and  volleyball  competitions. 


As  part  of  our  Lunchtime  Stress  Express 
Series,  we  offer  free  15-minute  massages, 
provided  by  the  Chicago  School  of 
Massage. 


Date/time: 


Location 

Fee: 

To  register: 


Wednesday, 

May  22, 

11  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Schweppe 
Commons 
Free 

Ask  the  Health 
and  Fitness  Coach 
in  your  department 


Date/time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  register: 


Friday,  May  10, 
10  a.m.-2  p.m. 
Schweppe 
Auditorium 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Health 

Services 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Cindy  Lollar 

For  the  past  10  years,  Cindy 
Lollar,  MT  (ASCP) , has  been  a 
full-time  medical  technologist  II  in 
Rush’s  Division  of  Clinical 
Microbiology  while  also  working 
part-time  on  evenings  and 
weekends  at  other  hospitals . 

Lollar  analyzes  clinical 
specimens,  including  throat,  blood, 
urine  and  stool  cultures  in  the  Rush 
Medical  Labs.  Regrettably,  she  was 
unable  to  accept  her  award  in  person 
because — surprise,  surprise — she 
was  working  at  her  second  job. 

“Sometimes  I wonder  where 
she  gets  her  strength,’’  says 
Chioma  Agwuncha,  a co-worker. 
“She  has  two  kids.” 

Lollar,  who  typically  works 
four  10-hour  weekdays  so  she  can  spend  some  extra  time  with  her  children,  was 
pleasantly  surprised  that  she  won  the  award. 

“ It’s  almost  an  award  that  belongs  to  the  whole  lab,”  says  Lollar.  “They  help  me 
a lot.  When  the  going  gets  tough,  we  really  pull  together.  I appreciate  everyone  sitting 
down  and  taking  the  time  to  write  down  all  of  the  nice  comments.” 

Employ ee-of-the-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Bea  Friend,  information  services 
training  coordinator,  Information  Services;  Sandra  George,  RN,  senior  nurse,  Child 
Psychiatry;  Ancy  Mannacheril,  CRTT,  practitioner,  Respiratory  Care;  Helen  Pawluk, 
RN,  float  nurse,  Surgical  Nursing;  Laurie  Peschke,  social  work  clinical  resource 
coordinator,  Quality  Services;  and  Elizabeth  Schendl,  PT,  staff  physical  therapist, 
Physical  Therapy. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 


“The  quality  of  her  patient 
care,  her  role  as  a teacher  to  staff 
and  patients  and  families  alike,  and 
her  willingness  to  be  a patient 
advocate  are  all  exemplary,”  says 
Physical  Therapy  Director  Mickey 
Bonk.  “Diane  is  truly  an  asset  to 
our  department,  the  Medical  Center  and  the  Physical  Therapy  profession. ” 

Manager-of-the-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Goulboume  Morris,  laundry 
manager,  Laundry  and  Linen  Services;  Niranjan  Patel,  MS,  SC  (ASCP),  lab 
supervisor  of  Clinical  Chemistry,  Rush  Medical  Labs;  Kristine  Rossof,  RN,  unit 
director,  3-Kellogg,  1 1 -Kellogg  and  Bone  M arrow  Transplant  Unit;  and  Nadine 
Yusim,  MS,  RN,  clinical  coordinator,  Child  Psychiatry. 


Diane  Genaze 

Diane  Genaze,  PT,  has  devel/jped 
intrj  a role  rrvjdel  fen  the  Physical 
Therapy  department  since 
becoming  a 'member  in  1 977  and 
manager  of  acute  care  physical 
therapy  in  1 985 . 

Genaze,  who  coaches  staff  in 
communication,  professional 
develrjpment  arid  problem  solving, 
is  not  only  a good  listener  and 
advisor,  but  an  excellent  clinician 
and  teacher. 


Carol  Step  Memorial  Award 


From  Wood  Street  to  Ashland  Avenue  and  from  Polk  Street  to  Jackson  Boulevard, 
William  Gunn  and  Antonio  Mendez  cover  a lot  of  territory  as  building  and  grounds 
engineers . 


Gunn  and  Mendez  have  worked  at  Rush  for  20  and  1 9 years , respectively,  including 
the  past  four  together — picking  up  paper,  emptying  trash  cans  and  removing  snow,  among 
other  things. 

“They’re  out 
there  rain,  snow, 
sun  or  shine,” 
says  Director  of 
Medical  Center 
Engineering  Rick 
Mar  zee. 

“They’re  better 
than  the  post 
office.  They’re 
always  here.” 


Surgical  Hospital,  8N  Atrium  Patient  Service  Associates  (PSAs) 

Team  chemistry  is  not  a problem  with  the  Surgical  Hospital’s  Patient  Service 
Associates  (PSAs)  on  8 North  Atrium. 

With  his  all-star  lineup  of  Pam  Ellis,  Beulah  Johnson,  David  Lee,  Mark  Lumas, 
Laura  Mines  and  Donna  Ware,  Unit  Service  Manager  Richard  Pabst  says  he  feels 
more  fortunate  than  Chicago  Bulls  head  coach  Phil  Jackson. 

“I  don’t  have  any  (Dennis)  Rodmans  on  my  team, ’’says  Pabst.  “I  have 
(Michael)  Jordans.” 

Team-of-the-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Mark  Borkowicz,  Jonathan  Galera 
and  Jill  Mathews,  Rush  Medical  Labs-Blood  Center;  and  Niels  Dale,  Linda  Reese 
and  Mary  Ellen  Spedale,  Human  Resources  Administration. 


Bolsert  Ballard 

Environmental  Specialist  Robert  Ballard, 
a three- time  Stege  award  winner,  has 
been  hanging  drapes  in  patient  rooms  in 
Jelke,  Atrium,  Jones,  Senn  and  Rawson 
for  21  years.  He  is  known  for  his 
thoroughness  and  exemplary  customer 
service. 

“I’ve  known  him  for  two  years,  and 
he’s  always  been  an  excellent  employee,” 
says  Melissa  Randle  El,  assistant 
manager  of  Environmental  Services. 


Itim fe 


Kudos 

Karren  Kowalski,  PhD,  RN,  FAAN, 

chairperson  of  maternal-child  nursing, 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Hospital, 
will  receive  a distinguished  service 
award  from  the  Association  of 
Women’s  Health,  Obstetrics  and 
Neonatal  Nurses  at  its  June  national 
meeting  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 


Joyce  B.  Lane,  MEd,  OTR, 

assistant  professor  in  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences,  was  honored  for  her 
leadership  in  the  field  of  occupational 
therapy.  Established  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  chapter  of 
the  Black  Occupational  Therapy 
Caucus,  the  Joyce  Lane  Clinical 
Excellence  Award  will  be  given 


annually  to  an 
occupational 
therapist  who 
demonstrates 
excellence  in 
clinical  practice 
and  is  committed 
to  mentoring  OT 
students.  Lane  has 
been  an  occu- 
pational therapist  at  Rush  since  1992. 

Andrew  Lerrick,  MD,  assistant 
professor,  Department  of 
Otolaryngology,  was  recently  granted 
a patent  from  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  his  design  of 


a safety  scalpel.  Lerrick’s  new  scalpel 
incorporates  angle  and  design  changes 
in  modifying  the  traditional  scalpel, 
which  may  diminish  injury  to 
operating  room  personnel. 

Joseph  J.  Amato,  MD,  professor 
of  surgery  and  pediatrics  and  director 
of  pediatric  cardiothoracic  surgery, 
was  presented  the  Medal  of 
Achievement  Award  from  Hungarian 
President  Arpad  Goncz  for  his  work 
in  cardiology  and  heart  surgery7. 

Amato  co-directs  the  Rush  Pediatric 
Cardiac  Transplant  Program.  ■ 


Joyce  B.  Lane,  MEd, 
OTR 


April  1996 
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Secretaries  balance  needs 
of  doctors  and  patients 


Gail  Valadez  and  Karen  Boone  are 
just  two  of  the  408  Rush  secretaries 
who  work  hard  to  make  their 
department  look  good  to  the  rest  of 
the  Medical  Center,  to  patients  and 
to  the  community  at  large. 

As  secretary  Ills  who  work  closely 
together  in  the  neurological  sciences 


People  to  Know 


department’s  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Clinic  and  electromyogram  (EMG) 
section,  Valadez  and  Boone  have  the 
challenging  task  of  balancing  the 
needs  of  10  physicians  with  the  needs 
of  muscular  dystrophy  patients. 

“Karen  and  I act  as  liaisons 
between  patients  who  are  being 
referred  to  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Clinic  and  the  physicians  who  will  he 
caring  for  them,”  says  Valadez. 

“All  patients,  whether  they  have 
just  been  diagnosed  with  muscular 
dystrophy  or  have  been  living  with  the 
disease  for  years,  have  many  questions 
and  fears,”  adds  Boone.  “We  try  to 
alleviate  those  fears  and  find  answers 
to  their  questions.” 


Muscular  dystrophy  is  a slow,  but 
progressive,  degeneration  of  muscle 
fibers.  There  are  40  different  types  of 
muscular  dystrophy.  “Some  of  the 
patients  who  come  to  us  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,”  says 
Boone.  “They  may  just  have  difficulty 
walking  or  sitting — their  physical 
problems  are  still  subtle.  But  other 
patients  are  at  more  advanced  stages. 
Children  who  have  Duchenne 
muscular  dystrophy  rarely  live  beyond 
their  early  20s.” 

Working  with  patients  who  live 
with  a crippling  disease  that  has  no 
cure  requires  sensitivity  and  patience. 

“All  three  of  my  phone  lines  may 
light  up  at  the  same  time.  But  if  I have 
a patient  who  is  worried  or  fearful,  I 
can’t  rush  the  patient,”  says  Boone.  “I 
need  to  be  there  and  listen.  They  each 
deserve  my  complete  attention.” 

“I  coordinate  appointments  for 
the  electromyogram  (EMG)  section,” 
says  Valadez.  “Many  patients  come  to 
me  and  say  they’ve  heard  awful  things 
about  the  test.  It’s  a physically 
uncomfortable  exam  that  involves 
sending  electrical  shocks  to  nerves 
and  placing  needles  into  muscles.  I 
work  closely  with  each  patient  to 
explain  thoroughly  what  the  test  is 


Ji  Secretaries  Karen  Boone,  left, 
and  Gail  Valadez  work  in  Rush’s 
. Muscular  Dystrophy  Clinic. 


and  why  it  is  necessary.” 

“Being  diagnosed  with  muscular 
dystrophy  is  devastating,”  says  Valadez. 
“Knowing  that  I can  help  patients  cope 
with  their  illness,  either  by  getting 
physicians  to  respond  to  them  in  a 
timely  manner  or  by  coordinating  visits 
to  the  clinic  that  work  best  for  them,  is 
the  most  fulfilling  aspect  of  my  job.” 
Both  Valadez  and  Boone  are 
exceptional  secretaries,  according  to 
Russell  Glantz,  MD,  co-director  of 
Rush’s  Muscular  Dystrophy  Clinic. 
“They  have  the  difficult  job  of 
keeping  the  off  ice  running  as 
smoothly  as  possible.  It  can  get 
chaotic,  but  I have  great  confidence 
in  Gail  and  Karen,”  says  Glantz. 


Valadez  has  worked  in  the 
department  for  seven  years  and  at 
Rush  for  a almost  2 1 years.  Boone  has 
one-and-a-half  years  experience  in 
the  department  and  coordinates  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Clinic — located 
in  755  Pro  Building — four  Thursdays 
a month.  Both  handle  hilling,  cover 
for  each  other  during  vacations  or 
illnesses  and  help  each  other 
whenever  they  can.  Big  egos  and  a 
sense  of  territory  do  not  exist  with 
Valadez  and  Boone. 

Says  Valadez,  “We  each  bring 
qualities  to  our  position  that 
complement  each  other.  In  turn,  the 
office  runs  more  efficiently  and  our 
work  lives  are  more  enjoyable.”  ■ 


Salute  to 
secretaries 

In  honor  of  Secretary’s  Week, 

April  22-26,  all  Rush  secretaries  are 
invited  to  a free  Continental 
breakfast  in  Room  Five  Hundred  on 
Tuesday,  April  23.  There  are  two 
seatings — one  at  8 a.m.  and  one  at 
9:30  a.m.  Invitations  to  this  annual 
event  were  distributed  with 
employee  paychecks.  Put  this  one 
in  the  appointment  book  today.  □ 


Match  Day  1 996:  Learning  their  fate 


The  anticipation  was  intense  on 
March  20,  as  Rush  Medical 
College  seniors  gathered  in  the  Searle 
Conference  Center  to  learn  where  they 
were  heading  for  residency  training. 

In  the  end,  Match  Day  1996  was  a 
reason  for  celebration,  with  84  percent 
of  the  participating  Rush  students 
matching  with  one  of  their  top  three 
choices. 

Match  Day  is  a traditional 
nationwide  event,  in  which  medical 
school  seniors  participating  in  the 
National  Resident  Matching  Program 
learn  which  program  they  will  enter 
to  train  in  their  selected  specialties. 

At  Rush,  49  percent  of  this  year’s 
graduating  seniors  will  pursue  training 
in  a primary  care  discipline — internal 
medicine,  family  medicine  or 
pediatrics.  “We’re  pleased  to  report 
that  62  students  matched  in  primary 
care,  the  highest  number  at  Rush  in 
10  years,”  says  Margaret  McLaughlin, 
MD,  assistant  dean  of  medical  student 
programs. 

This  keeps  Rush  in  line  with  the 


national  trend,  says  McLaughlin. 
Nationwide,  more  than  half  of 
graduating  medical  school  seniors  will 
serve  residencies  in  one  of  the  primary 
care  fields,  while  the  number  of 
medical  students  entering  such 


specialties  as  anesthesiology  and 
diagnostic  radiology  dropped 
significantly. 

For  graduating  senior  Cathy 
DiVincenzo,  pediatrics  is  a fitting 
choice.  She  and  her  husband,  Ken,  are 
parents  to  triplets,  Nicholas,  Scott  and 
Jennifer.  DiVincenzo  will  serve  her 
pediatric  residency  at  Loyola  University 


NewsRounds 


At  the  Match:  Rush 
Medical  College  senior 
Cathy  DiVincenzo  with 
her  husband,  Ken 
DiVincenzo,  and  their 
triplets,  hr,  Nicholas, 
Scott  and  Jennifer. 


Medical  Center  in  Maywood. 

“Family  medicine  fit  my  idea  of 
what  being  a doctor  is  all  about,” 
explains  Rush  senior  Lori  Riley,  who 
will  serve  her  family  medicine 
residency  at  Cook  County  Hospital. 
She  and  her  husband,  Allen,  have 
two  children,  Lydia,  4,  and  Brandon, 
10  months.  □ 

All-employee 
meetings,  May  1-2 

Jim  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  for  hospital  affairs,  will 
preside  over  the  next  all-employee 
meetings  slated  for  noon  on 
Wednesday,  May  1,  in  room  540  in 
the  Academic  Facility,  and  at  7:30 
a.m.  and  noon  on  Thursday,  May  2, 
in  the  Searle  Conference  Center. 

Meetings  will  address  budget 
plans  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  There  also  will  be  a special 
presentation  on  Rush’s  new  lung 
transplantion  program.  ■ 


Founders  Day  honors  employees  for  commitment  and  dedication 


Rush’s  annual  Founders  Day  event 
will  be  held  Monday,  May  13,  and 
Tuesday,  May  14-  This  special  event, 
which  includes  award  ceremonies, 
recognizes  employees  for  their 
commitment  and  dedication  to  Rush. 

“The  term  ‘founders’  reflects  the 
people  who,  over  the  years,  have 
contributed  their  time,  energy, 
foresight,  intelligence  and  talent  to 
the  establishment  of  Rush  as  a 
premier  provider  of  healthcare 
services,”  says  Tom  Ferguson,  assistant 
vice  president  for  Human  Resources. 

“While  Founders  Day  recognizes 
those  in  the  past,  it  also  celebrates  the 
employees  of  today  who,  because  of 
their  sendee — their  extended  service 
in  many  cases — continue  to  support 
the  Medical  Center’s  mission,”  says 
Ferguson. 

Depending  on  length  of  service, 
from  five  years  to  40,  employees  will 
be  feted  at  a special  breakfast,  lunch 
or  dinner.  Invitations  will  be 
distributed  with  employee  paychecks 
in  April.  If  you  didn’t  receive  an 
invitation  and  believe  you  should 
have,  call  Andrea  Walsh  in  Human 
Resources  at  ext.  25918. 

Vice  presidents  and  associate  vice 


presidents  will  present  employees  with 
pins  indicating  their  years  of  service, 
and  savings  bonds  will  be  given  to 
employees  with  10  or  more  years  of 
service.  The  event  includes  the 
following  special  activities: 

• On  Monday,  May  13,  five-  and 
10-year  employees  are  invited  to  a 
Continental  breakfast,  or  to 
afternoon  tea  in  room  542  of  the 
Searle  Conference  Center.  The 
breakfast  will  he  held  from  7 to  9 
a.m.,  and  tea  will  be  served  from 

3 to  5 p.m. 

• Also  on  Monday,  15-  and  20-year 
employees  are  invited  to  a 
luncheon,  beginning  at  1 1 :30 
a.m.,  in  Room  Five  Hundred. 

The  Gail  L.  Warden 
Employee  of  the  Year  for 
1995  will  be 
announced.  For 
the  first  time, 

Founders 


Comparing 
pins  at  the 
President’s 
Dinner  last 
year. 


Day  also  will  recognize  the  Wayne 
Lemer  Manager  of  the  Year  and 
the  Team  of  the  Year. 

On  May  1 4,  employees 
celebrating  25,  30,  35  and  40 
years  are  invited  to  the  President’s 
Reception  and  Dinner,  which 
will  begin  at  5 p.m.  in  Room  Five 
Hundred.  At  the  dinner,  the 
James  A.  Campbell,  MD, 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  the 
Alice  B.  Sachs  Memorial 


Award  and  the  Henry  P.  Russe, 
MD,  Humanitarian  Award  will  be 
presented. 

In  June,  NewsRownds  will  publish 
its  annual  Founders  Day  issue,  with 
the  complete  lists  of  employees 
celebrating  special  anniversaries  and 
of  the  recipients  of  awards.  52 


Caring  for  someone 
with  dementia 

Sponsored  by  the  Rush  Alzheimer’s 
Disease  Center  and  Rush  North 
Shore  Medical  Center,  a six-session 
course  for  family  caregivers  kicks  off 
Wednesday,  April  17,  and  runs  from  7 
to  8:30  p.m.,  each  consecutive 
Wednesday  until  May  22.  The  fee  is 
$5  per  class,  or  $25  for  the  entire 
series.  Topics  include  advances  in 
Alzheimer’s  care  and  research,  coping 


In  Brief 


with  Alzheimer’s  disease,  daily  care 
activities  and  legal  and  financial 
planning.  Most  of  the  sessions  will  be 
held  at  Rush  North  Shore  Medical 
Center  in  Skokie.  For  more 
information,  call  (847)  933-6000. 

Campbell  lectures 

Chicago  Tribune  writers  Jeff  Lyon  and 
Peter  Gomer  will  present  “Gene 
Therapy  and  the  Retooling  of  Human 
Life,”  Monday,  April  22,  at  noon  in 
room  540  Ac  Lac.  Lyon  is  a columnist 
with  the  Tribune’s  Sunday  Magazine 
and  Gomer  is  a science  writer.  They 
shared  the  1987  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Explanatory  Journalism  for  their 
seven-part  Tribune  series,  “Altered 
Fates:  The  Promise  of  Gene  Therapy.” 
On  Wednesday,  May  8,  Barbara 
Sharf,  PhD,  will  discuss  “The  Rhetoric 
of  Breast  Cancer:  Support  and 
Empowerment  on  the  Internet”  at 
norm  in  room  540  Ac  Fac.  Sharf  is 
associate  professor  of  health 
communication  and  medical  education 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 


The  Campbell  lectures  are 
sponsored  by  the  University  Program 
in  Healthcare  and  Humanities. 

Alzheimer's 

conference 

The  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center  will 
be  held  from  8:45  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m., 
Tuesday,  May  7,  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in 
Chicago.  The  conference  will  include 
an  overview  of  Alzheimer’s  disease  and 
related  dementias,  the  practical 
implications  of  current  research,  and 
trends  in  end-stage  care  and  treatment 
of  mood  and  behavioral  disturbances. 
Family  caregivers  and  individuals  in 
the  early  stages  of  Alzheimer’s  disease 
also  will  share  their  insights  and 
unique  perspectives  on  living  with  the 
disease.  Registration  is  $60.  For  more 
information,  call  Natalie  Himiak  at 
(312)  942-4232. 

Health  Care 
in  Homan  Square 

A grand  opening  for  the  Primary  Care 
Institute’s  Homan  Square  Health 
Center  will  be  held  Tuesday,  May  7, 
at  1 1 a.m.,  at  3333  W.  Arthington  in 
Chicago.  Henry  W.  Foster  Jr.,  MD, 
presidential  advisor  on  teen 
pregnancy,  will  be  the  special  guest 
speaker,  along  with  Mayor  Richard  M. 
Daley.  Families  living  on  the  west  side 
have  also  been  invited  to  attend  the 
all-day  open  house.  The  Rush  Homan 
Square  Health  Center  represents  a 
significant  milestone  in  the 
revitalization  of  the  west  side 
neighborhood,  says  Whitney  W. 
Addington,  MD,  director,  Rush 
Primary  Care  Institute.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Primary  Care 
Institute  at  ext.  23567. 


Need  a doc? 

The  Rush  Physician  Referral  Service 
can  help  you  select  a family  physician 
or  specialist  to  meet  the  healthcare 
needs  of  you  and  your 
family.  The  free  service 
provides  background 
information  on  more 
than  600  Rush  physicians 
in  a wide  range  of 
specialties.  Physicians 
not  currently  listed  may 
add  their  names  to  the  database. 
Physician  Referral  also  can  connect 
callers  with  services  and  programs 
offered  by  the  Medical  Center.  The 
Physician  Referral  office  recently 
relocated  to  room  055  in  the 
basement  of  the  Triangle  Office 


Building.  Hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  For 
more  information,  call  ext.  25555,  or 
1-800-942-5556. 

Come  join  the  team 

A people-centered  teams  workshop — 
which  focuses  on  how  we  work  as  a 
team  and  what  our  individual 
responsibility  is  on  the  team — will  be 
held  May  20-22  and  June  10-12. 
Topics  include  communication, 
listening,  behavior  preferences, 
change  and  vision.  Learning  is 
achieved  through  modeling,  role 
playing  and  games.  Workshops  are 
co-sponsored  by  Human  Resources 
and  the  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Hospital.  For  more  information,  call 
Barbara  Berent  at  ext.  26509.  B 


Having  a ball  with  a shiny  balloon 


Five-year-old  Katherine  Hale  was  one  of  more  than  1 50  children  who  attended 
the  1 2th  annual  In-Vitro  Fertilization  (IVF)  party,  March  18,  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village.  Last  year,  65  IV F babies  were  bom — the  largest  number  of 
Rush  IVF  babies  bom  within  a year’s  time.  More  than  300  children  have  been 
bom  since  the  program  began.  The  IVF  party  is  sponsored  by  Rush  and  the 
Womens  Health  Consultants. 
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Now  hear  this:  Ways  to  prevent  hearing  loss 


An  estimated  21  million 

Americans  suffer  from  some 
degree  of  hearing  loss,  from  mild  to 
profound. 

As  many  as  one  million  children 
are  affected.  And  hearing  loss  ranks 
with  arthritis  and  high  blood  pressure 
as  one  of  the  top  three  chronic 
conditions  reported  by  people  over 
the  age  of  65,  according  to  Dianne 
Meyer,  PhD,  CCC-A,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences  at  Rush. 

The  culprits  in  hearing  loss  are 
many  and  varied,  says  Meyer.  Genetics 
play  a role.  Premature  birth  is  a major 
risk  factor.  Certain  medication — 
including  some  antibiotics,  painkillers 


Do  you  find  yourself  turning 
your  ear  toward  a sound  to  hear 
it  better? 


• Do  you  frequently  confuse  or 
misunderstand  words?  “The 
majority  of  hearing  loss  occurs  in 
the  high  pitches,  where  very  soft 
consonant  sounds  fall,”  explains 
Archer.  “Those  are  the  sounds 
that  help  us  distinguish  words  like 


‘fun’  and  ‘sun. 


• Do  you  hear  constant  ringing  or 
buzzing  in  your  ears? 

To  a great  extent,  hearing  loss  is  a 
function  of  the  wear  and  tear  that 
comes  with  age. 

But  hearing  loss  is  not  solely  the 
concern  of  the  elderly.  If  your  child 
seems  to  have  delays  in  speech  or 
language  development,  Archer 
recommends  consulting  with  an 
audiologist  or  speech-language 


UpOnHeaeth 


and  anticancer  drugs — can  do 
permanent  damage.  Bacterial  and  viral 
illnesses  also  may  take  a toll. 

“Exposure  to  loud  noises  in  daily 
life,  like  the  roar  of  the  El  or  the 
music  blaring  from  our  radio 
headphones,  also  have  the  potential 
to  cause  hearing  loss,”  says  Meyer. 

Many  forms  of  hearing  loss,  like 
the  damage  that  occurs  over  a lifetime 
of  exposure  to  loud  noises,  are 
irreversible.  But  very  few  cases  are 
beyond  help — if  damage  is  detected 
early.  Meyer  urges  people  who  answer 
“yes”  to  any  of  the  following  questions 
to  get  their  hearing  checked 
immediately. 

• Do  you  often  ask  people  to 

repeat  themselves?  “If  ‘what’  and 
‘huh’  play  important  roles  in  your 
vocabulary,  you  should  seek 
help,”  says  Rush  audiologist  Amy 
Archer,  MAud,  CCC-A. 


Do  you  turn  up  the  volume  on 
your  stereo  or  television  to  a 
level  that  others  say  is  too  loud? 
Do  you  lose  your  place  in  group 
conversations?  “Many  people  first 
notice  hearing  loss  when  they 
find  themselves  struggling  in 
conversations,  particularly  in 
noisy  settings,”  says  Archer. 


pathologist.  Frequent  ear  infections 
can  cause  temporary  hearing  loss, 
but  speech  and  language  difficulties 
in  children  may  be  the  result  of 
more  severe  problems  that  are  best 
treated  early. 

Treatment  options  for  people 
with  hearing  problems  include 
medicine  to  clear  up  infections,  and 
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surgery  to  correct  medical  or  physical 
conditions.  Sophisticated  technology 
implanted  in  the  inner  ear  to 
stimulate  the  hearing  nerve  offers 
help  for  people  with  profound  hearing 
loss.  Hearing  aids,  which  can  be 
programmed  to  amplify  only  the  range 
of  sounds  the  wearer  has  difficulty 
hearing,  can  benefit  millions  of 
people  with  a wide  range  of 
impairment. 

“Many  people  with  hearing  loss, 
particularly  older  adults,  are 
embarrassed  to  admit  they  have 
problems,”  says  Meyer.  “That’s  a 
shame,  because  in  the  past  five  years 
alone,  we’ve  seen  tremendous 
improvements  in  the  circuitry  and 
even  in  the  cosmetic  appeal  of 
hearing  aids.  We  can  do  so  much 
today  to  help  people  hear  better.”  M 


Free  screenings 
offered  in  May 


Since  1927,  May  has  been 
designated  Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month  by  the  American 
Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association.  Experts  estimate  that 
one  of  every  10  Americans  is 
affected  by  hearing,  speech,  language 
and  swallowing  disorders — many  of 
which  are  treatable. 

In  recognition  of  the  month, 
Rush  audiologists  and  speech- 
language  pathologists  will  conduct 
free  hearing  and  speech  screenings 
throughout  May  for  interested 
employees.  To  schedule  an 
appointment,  call  the  Department  of 
Communication  Disorders  and 
Sciences  at  ext.  25332.  i 
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Rush  project  a key  step 
in  neighborhood  rebirth 


Whitney  W.  Addington,  MD,  director 
of  the  Rush  Primary  Care  Institute, 
speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  Health 
and  Family  Center  at  Homan  Square. 
Addington  is  flanked  by  (from  left) 
presidential  advisor  Henry  W.  Foster 
Jr. , MD;  Reginald  “Hats”  Adams, 
Community  Affairs;  Charles  H. 

Shaw,  the  Shaw  Company;  William 
Schwer,  MD,  Family  Medicine;  Anne 
Lea  Tuohy,  Family  Focus;  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley  ; and  24th  Ward 
Alderman  Michael  Chandler. 


Opening 
ceremonies  for 
the  Health 
and  Family 
Center  at 
Homan  Square 
on  May  7 drew 
a crowd  of 
more  than  200 

healthcare  providers,  community 
leaders,  local  politicians  and  area 
residents.  All  of  them  came  to  express 
their  commitment  to  an  innovative 
partnership  formed  to  bring  new  life 
to  the  West  Side  neighborhoods  of 
North  Lawndale  and  East  and  West 
Garfield  Parks. 

The  center,  a joint  effort  of  the 
Rush  Primary  Care  Institute  and 
community  group  Family  Focus 
Lawndale,  provides  basic  health  care, 
along  with  family  support  services, 
counseling  and  education  programs, 
for  area  residents. 


“I  want  to  congratulate  this 
community  for  coming  together  on  this 
kind  of  project,”  said  presidential 
advisor  Henry  W.  Foster  Jr.,  MD, 
keynote  speaker  at  the  opening.  “You’re 
a prototype  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.” 
Foster  praised  the  center  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  community  partnerships 
needed  to  solve  the  problem  of  teen 
pregnancy — his  main  task  within  the 
Clinton  administration — and  other 
health  and  social  ills  plaguing  the 
nation’s  inner  cities. 

The  new  Health  and  Family 
Center  at  Homan  Square  sits  in  a 
building  at  3333  W.  Arthington  St. 
that  housed  Sears  headquarters  from 
1904  until  the  company’s  move 
downtown  to  the  Sears  Tower  in  1974. 
And  just  as  the  retail  giant  was  an 
anchoring  force  on  the  West  Side  for 
the  better  part  of  this  century,  project 
organizers  hope  the  center  will  become 
the  nucleus  of  a complex  of  health  and 
social  services  that  will  help  return 
stability  to  North  Lawndale  and 
surrounding  communities. 

“After  years  of  decline,  this  area 
has  seen  a rebirth,”  said  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley,  who  also  spoke  at 
the  opening. 


Once  a thriving  community, 
North  Lawndale — a predominantly 
African-American  neighborhood 
located  two  miles  west  of  Rush — is 
today  one  of  the  city’s  most 
economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  areas. 

“North  Lawndale,  like  many 
other  inner-city  neighborhoods,  is 
deplete  of  resources:  health  care,  jobs, 
businesses,  affordable  housing,”  says 
June  Crayton,  MSN,  RN, 
administrator  of  the  Rush  Homan 
Square  Health  Center,  the  primary 
care  clinic  that  makes  up  one  half  of 
the  larger  Health  and  Family  Center. 
“And  health  indicators  for  the 
community — such  as  high  rates  of 
infant  mortality,  premature  death  and 
teen  pregnancy- — have  reflected  the 
lack  of  these  resources.” 

The  collaboration  between 
Rush  and  Family  Focus  Lawndale 
is  part  of  a larger  effort  to  revitalize 
the  neighborhood  launched  in 
1989  by  Sears  in  association  with 
the  Shaw  Company,  under  the 
leadership  of  CEO  Charles  Shaw, 
a longtime  Rush  trustee  and  chairman 
of  the  Primary  Care  Institute’s 

continued  on  page  5 


IntheNews 


A story  from  the  heart 

In  the  April  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest, 
Rush  heart  surgeon  Robert  J.  March, 
MD,  led  off  a story  on  why  people 
become  medical  research  volunteers. 
March’s  work  involves  a new 
procedure  called  transmyocardial  laser 
revascularization  (TMLR),  where  tiny 
holes  are  bored  into  the  heart  muscle 
with  a laser  beam  to  oxygenate  tissue. 


Dr.  March  shows  the  laser  he  uses  to  perform 
TMLR  to  Reader’s  Digest  writer  Patricia 
Skalka. 

The  technique  described  in  the 
article  was  performed  in  September 
1994  on  Rush  patient  William 
Gubelman  of  Glen  Ellyn  who 
underwent  the  procedure  when  it  was 
still  investigational.  Gubelman  was 
able  to  return  to  work  three  months 
after  March  did  the  procedure,  and 
today  enjoys  traveling.  “In  general 
TMLR  patients  report  an  improved 
quality  of  life,”  said  March. 

Remedy  reflux 

With  the  recent  explosion  in  over-the- 
counter  heartburn  medications  on 
drugstore  shelves,  it  was  time  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  call  in  an  expert  to 
help  readers  sort  them  out.  Rush 
gastroenterologist  Sheldon  Sloan,  MD, 
helped  health  reporter  Bob  Condor 
wade  through  the  confusion  in  a piece 
in  the  March  28  Health  &l  Science 
section.  The  drugs — Pepcid  AC, 
Tagamet  HB  and  Zantac  75 — have 
been  available  hy  prescription  for 
nearly  two  decades.  Sloan  cautioned 
that  chronic  heartburn  shouldn’t  he 
buried  under  phannacy  treatments,  but 
may  be  a warning  to  seek  medical 
advice.  He  told  the  Tribune  that  using 
these  medicines  is  a reasonable 
treatment  for  occasional  heartburn, 
hut  cautioned,  “It’s  not  a good  practice 
for  chronic  heartburn.  People  with 
ongoing  problems  should  see  a doctor.” 


Taking  the  work  out  of  labor 

Director  of  Obstetric  Anesthesiology 
L.  Michael  Newman,  MD, 
demonstrated  the  “walking”  epidural 
technique  to  Channel  5 health 
producer  Boh  Ray  and  eased  the  pain 
of  childbirth  for  two  women  during  a 
report  that  aired  April  5.  The  walking 
epidural  is  a variant  of  the  common 
epidural  in  which  anesthetic  is 
injected  into  the  epidural  space  of  the 
spine.  This  relieves  the  pain  of 
contractions  and  delivery  hut  also 
numbs  the  legs,  leaving  women  unable 
to  walk  until  the  anesthetic  wears  off. 
The  new  technique  blocks  pain 
receptors  instead  of  deadening  nerves, 
relieving  pain  while  preserving 
mobility.  “Patients  who  have  had  both 
absolutely  love  walking  epidurals,” 
Newman  said.  “It  leaves  a woman  in 
control.”  Patients  confirm  their 
satisfaction.  “It’s  like  night  and  day,” 
first-time  mother  Jodie  Voss  said  of  the 
relief  the  walking  epidural  produced. 

“I  don’t  think  anybody  likes  being 
stranded  in  bed.  To  get  up  and  walk 
around  is  wonderful.”  Voss  gave  birth 
to  a daughter  whom  she  and  husband, 
Scott,  named  Zoe. 

Giving  straight  answers 

When  the  Chicago  Reader’s  “Straight 
Dope”  question-and-answer  column 
goes  electronic  on  cable’s  Arts  &. 
Entertainment  Network  in  the  fall, 
several  Rush  healthcare  professionals 
will  be  providing  answers  to  questions 
about  health  and  medicine.  A film 
crew  from  Untamed  Inc.,  a Chicago 
television  production  company,  was 
on  campus  April  27,  getting  answers 
from  Jerrold  Leikin,  MD,  medical 
director  of  the  Rush  Poison  Control 
Center  and  associate  medical  director 
of  emergency  services,  and  Kevin 
Kissane,  MS,  RN,  emergency  room 
nurse  manager.  Asked  hy  “Straight 
Dope”  host  Mike  Lukas,  “Can  you  get 
cyanide  poisoning  from  eating  apple 
seeds?”  Leikin  replied,  “Only  if  you 
eat  about  50  of  them.”  He  then 
explained  the  chemical  process  that 
takes  place  when  fruit  pits  are  eaten. 
Kissane  explained  that  nurses  swab  a 
patient’s  arm  with  alcohol  to  cleanse 
it  of  bacteria  before  administering 
an  injection.  E' 
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Go  Figure 


No  one  needs  to  look  beyond  the  continuous  stream  of  customers  for 
“Renowned  Awakenings,”  located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium  Building, 
to  realize  the  enormous  popularity  of  coffee  at  Rush.  Take  a stab  at  answering 
these  questions  regarding  annual  coffee  consumption  by  employees  in  the 
cafeteria  and  by  patients. 

1.  Pounds  of  regular  coffee? 

2.  Pounds  of  decaffeinated  coffee? 

3.  Number  of  sugar  packets? 

4-  Number  of  sugar  substitute  packets? 

5.  Number  of  liquid  creamers? 

6.  Number  of  dry  creamers? 


A.  432,000 

B.  408,000 

C.  468,600 

D.  3,564 

E.  26,922 

F.  2,112,000 
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Rush  opens  new  lung 
transplant  program 


Steven  Kesten,  MD 


Alvaro  Montoya,  MD 


Rush  has  established  an  advanced 
lung  disease  and  lung 
transplantation  program.  In  March, 
the  United  Network  for  Organ 
Sharing  (UNOS)  provided  approval 
for  the  Medical  Center  to  begin 
listing  patients  for  transplantation. 

The  lung  transplant  program 
rounds  out  Rush’s  transplant  services, 
which  include  hone  and  cartilage, 
bone  marrow,  comeal,  heart,  kidney, 
liver  and  pancreas.  Currently  44,000, 
people  nationwide  and  2,400  people 
in  Illinois  and  northwest  Indiana  are 
on  waiting  lists  for  organ  transplants. 
There  are  not  enough  life-saving 
organs  available  for  everyone  who 
needs  transplants. 

Heading  Rush’s  lung  transplant 
program  will  he  Steven  Kesten,  MD, 
as  medical  director,  and  Alvaro 
Montoya,  MD,  as  surgical  director. 

Kesten  earned  his  medical  degree 
in  1983  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  where  he  also  completed  a 
residency  in  respiratory  medicine. 

In  1989,  he  was  appointed  a staff 
pulmonologist  at  Toronto  Hospital 
and  joined  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  1995,  he  was 
appointed  medical  director  of  the 


Toronto  Lung  Transplant  Program. 

Kesten  has  published  more  than 
100  articles  on  end-stage  lung  disease, 
acute  rejection  in  lung  transplantation, 
and  asthma  treatment  and  education. 
He  is  a member  of  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians,  the 
American  Thoracic  Society,  and  the 
International  Society  for  Heart  and 
Lung  Transplantation. 

Montoya  is  a graduate  of  the 
Antioquia  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Medellin,  Columbia.  He 
completed  training  in  thoracic, 
cardiac  and  vascular  surgery  at  Loyola 
University  Medical  Center  in 
Maywood.  Montoya  joined  Loyola’s 
thoracic  and  cardiovascular  surgery 
department  in  1976,  and  was  named  a 
full  professor  in  1987. 

In  1984,  Montoya  assisted  during 
Loyola’s  first  heart  transplant  and  was 
in  over  200  heart  and  lung 
transplants.  He  performed  Loyola’s 
first  lung  transplant  in  1989,  and 
served  as  director  of  Loyola’s  lung 
transplant  program  for  five  years. 

Montoya  also  was  principal 
investigator  for  the  HeartMate  left 
ventricular  assist  device  and  the 
Cardiowest  Total  Artificial  Heart.  □ 


Expressing  thanks  for  a new  life 

Heather  Stachulak,  left,  who  had  a bone  marrow  transplant  at  Rush  in  May  1 993 , 
was  among  the  more  than  1 00  organ  transplant  recipients  who  came  to  the  Medical 
Center  on  April  25  with  a goal — to  create  a mural  that  would  best  capture  their 
emotions  and  their  gratitude  for  their  new  lives.  Stachulak  is  joined  by  her  best  friend 
Marissa  Kaufman. 

Organized  by  the  Rush  Transplant  Programs,  the  event  brought  together  people 
who  had  liver,  kidney,  pancreas,  heart  and  bone  marrow  transplants  to  share  stories 
and  support,  tears  and  hugs.  Some  attendees  wrote  their  thoughts  on  the  mural  in 
colored  marker,  while  others  contributed  artwork  and  poetry. 
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Volunteer  inspires,  lights  up  lives 

Lenny  Webb  has  come  a long  way  since 
suffering  a devastating  stroke  two  years  ago. 
Partially  paralyzed  on  his  left  side,  Webb  can 
no  longer  play  bass  in  his  band,  drive  a car, 
or  cut  up  a steak  without  help. 


Yet  the  3 5 -year-old  volunteer  has 
found  new  meaning  in  life  by  helping 
rehab  patients  at  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  come  to  grips 
with  their  illnesses. 

From  8:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  every 
Tuesday,  Webb  visits  with  rehab 
patients  on  7 South  JRB,  6 South  JRB 
and  5 JRB.  A movie  buff,  Webb 
brings  videotapes  like  “Speed”  or  the 
James  Cagney  classic  “White  Heat” 
and  invites  others  to  watch.  He  also 
talks  sports  with  a bedridden  coronary 
bypass  patient,  and  tells  a joke  that 
brings  a slow  smile  to  a diabetic  who 
recently  had  his  leg  amputated. 

“I  tell  patients  not  to  give  up — I 
know  what  they’re  going  through,” 
says  Webb.  “I  tell  them  I was  in  a 
coma  for  a month.  When  I woke  up,  I 
couldn’t  move  my  left  hand.  ‘Oh 

God,  what 
happened 
to  me?’  I 
cried  and 
cried. 

“I  felt 
numb. 


depressed  that  I wanted  to  die.” 

Webh  spent  about  eight  weeks  in 
rehab  at  Bowman,  where  he  slowly 
began  to  accept  what  happened  to 
him.  He  credits  a fishing  expedition 
led  by  Georgia  Grawe,  ATR,  art 
therapist  at  JRB,  for  making  a big 
difference  in  his  recovery. 

“She  took  a busload  of  patients  to 
Burnham  Harbor.  1 had  never  gone 
fishing  before,  and  my  mom  and  dad 
couldn’t  believe  I was  going.  But  I was 
the  only  one  who  caught  a fish,”  says 
Webb,  proudly. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  look  on 
Lenny’s  face  after  he  caught  that 
fish — total  amazement,”  says  Grawe, 
who  later  convinced  Webb  to 
volunteer  after  seeing  him 
befriend  a group  of 
emotionally  disturbed 
children  from  the  Rush  Day 
School  who  were  coming  to 
the  unit  for  art  therapy. 

“I  saw  the  love  and 
patience  he  showed,”  says 
Grawe,  a Rush  employee  for 
nearly  1 7 years.  “One  young 
boy  asked  Lenny  to  go  with 
him  to  Michael  Jordan’s 
restaurant,  and  the  three 
of  us  had  dinner 
together.” 


Webb  says  he  used  to  be 
embarrassed  to  go  to  restaurants  and 
other  public  places.  He  was  afraid  that 
others  would  stare  at  him  in  his 
wheelchair.  He  also  has  been  hurt  by 
friends  who  no  longer  call  because  of 
his  disability.  Webb,  however,  has 
made  new  friends  at  the  Medical 
Center,  and  says  he  is  determined 
not  to  give  up. 

“I  love  volunteering  because  I 
really  think  1 make  a difference,”  he 
says.  “People  confide  in  me  because 
I’ve  been  in  their  shoes.  If  someone  is 
depressed  and  says  ‘Go  away,’  I don’t 
listen.  I know  that  person  probably 
doesn’t  mean  it — he’s  just  afraid.” 

One  of  more  than  500 
volunteers  at  the  Medical 
Center,  Webb  and  fellow 
volunteers  were  honored 
for  their  tireless 
commitment  and 
dedication  to  patients 
and  staff  on 
National 

Volunteer  Day 
in  early  May. 
Volunteers 
cuddle 
premature 
babies, 
deliver 
flowers, 
answer 


Appointments 

Cynthia  M.  Waickus,  MD,  PhD, 
assistant  professor  of  family  medicine, 
has  been  named  assistant  chairman 
for  predoctoral 
programs  in  the 
Department  of 
Family  Medicine. 

She  will  be 
responsible  for 
overseeing  all 
student  activities 
in  the  depart- 
ment. She  also  Cynthia  M.  Waickus, 
directs  the  Family  CD,  PhD 
Medicine  Core  Clerkship  and  teaches 
in  the  Alternative  Curriculum 
Program.  A faculty  member  since 
1991,  Waickus  earned  her  doctorate 
in  biochemistry  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  in  1984,  and  her 
medical  degree  from  Rush  in  1988. 
She  completed  her  family  medicine 
residency  in  the  Rush-Christ  program, 


serving  as  chief  resident  during  her 
last  year. 

The  Department  of  Human 
Resources  recently  welcomed  two 
new  employees:  Phyllis  Martin,  as 
director  of  recruitment  services,  and 
Lynne  Sorkin,  as  director  of 
compensation  and  benefits.  Among 
her  duties,  Martin  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  entire  recruitment  process, 
including  advertising,  selection, 
processing  of  new  employees  and 
affirmative  action  planning.  Martin 
most  recently  served  as  director  of 
human  resources  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Downers  Grove.  She  has  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  personnel 
management  from  Loyola  University 
and  will  complete  a master’s  degree  in 
public  administration  in  1997.  Sorkin, 
who  joins  Rush  after  serving  as 
director  of  human  resources  at  Delnor 
Community  Hospital,  Geneva,  will  be 
responsible  for  annual  compensation 
planning,  administering  employee 


insurance  programs  and  overseeing 
the  human  resource  information 
system.  She  has  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  health  administration  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana, 
and  a master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  from  DePaul  University. 

Kudos 

In  mid- April, 

Ann  Pape,  office 
manager  in  the 
Department  of 
Volunteer  Services, 
was  named 
Employee  of  the 
First  Quarter  by 
the  Quality  Services  Division.  Pape 
was  cited  for  her  “specialness  and 
professionalism”  when  meeting  arid 
greeting  hundreds  of  visitors,  patients, 
families,  staff  and  volunteers.  Among 
her  duties,  Pape  answers  phones  that 
ring  constantly,  dispatches  volunteers 
to  destinations  throughout  the 
Medical  Center,  hands  out  newspapers 
and  parking  coupons,  and  responds  to 
requests  from  visitors  and  patients  with 
kindness,  dedication  and  patience.  A 
Rush  employee  since  1982,  Pape  will 
represent  her  division  at  the  hospital- 
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Lenny  Webb 

phones,  help  discharge  patients,  and, 
most  important,  lend  compassion  and 
friendship  to  the  sick  patients  they 
visit.  In  Webb’s  case,  they  also  inspire. 

In  a wheelchair  and  also  paralyzed 
on  her  left  side,  Debbie  Hopkins,  42, 
says  she  looks  forward  to  Webb’s 
visits.  “We  talk  about  music  and 
watch  movies  together,”  says 
Hopkins.  “He  tells  me  to  stay  strong. 
That’s  good  advice,  since  I’m  learning 
how  to  walk  again.” 

“It’s  not  that  hard,”  encourages 
Webb,  who  grabs  his  cane  and  begins 
to  rise  from  his  wheelchair.  Leaning 
on  his  cane,  Webb  slowly  walks 
around  the  rec  room  on  7 South  JRB, 
as  Hopkins  and  other  patients  watch. 

“That  is  the  best  medicine  for 
Lenny  and  the  other  patients,”  says 
Grawe,  observing  the  scene.  “Lenny  is 
a success  story,  and  a true  role  model. 
He  gives  others  hope.” 

For  more  information  on 
volunteering,  call  Loy  Thomas,  MA, 
director  of  volunteer  services,  at 

(312)  942-5574.  ■ 

wide  Employee  of  the  Quarter 
luncheon  June  26. 

Bruce  D.  Uhal,  PhD,  assistant 
professor,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  was  awarded  a five- 
year,  $717,000  grant  from  the  Division 
of  Lung  Diseases  of  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute.  As 
principal  investigator,  Uhal  will  study 
the  cause  of  pulmonary  fibrosis,  a 
serious  lung  disorder  that  causes  severe 
scarring  in  the  lungs.  Pulmonary 
fibrosis  results  from  many  different 
types  of  lung  injuries,  including 
smoking  or  exposure  to  dust,  air 
pollutants  and  chemotherapy  drugs. 

He  will  study  the  interactions  of 
several  types  of  lung  cells,  both  in 
culture  dishes  and  in  patient  samples. 
Uhal  and  his  team  recently  discovered 
that  some  fibroblast  subtypes  make  a 
protein  that  kills  epithelial  cells,  those 
that  divide  and  replace  dead  or  dying 
cells  in  the  lungs  by  inducing 
“programmed  cell  death.”  Further 
research  will  focus  on  determining  the 
chemical  nature  of  this  protein,  why 
it  is  made  and  which  fibroblasts  in  the 
lung  make  it.  This  information  will 
help  in  designing  strategies  to  prevent 
fibrotic  lung  diseases.  ■ 


sh  making  big  plans  for  a strong  future 


Few  would  have  predicted  in  the 
70s  that  Rush  would  perform  more 
outpatient  than  inpatient  surgeries 
last  year.  Even  more  foreign  was  the 
term  integrated  delivery  system — or 
the  affiliation  of  healthcare  providers 
to  provide  a full  range  of  health 
services.  Yet,  with  traditional 
foresight,  Rush  leaders  began 
establishing  innovative  structures  and 
programs  over  20  years  ago  to  create  a 
health  system  that  would  he  needed 
in  the  90s,  well  before  the  market  had 
defined  what  was  expected. 

Rush  is  relying  on  this  same 
tradition  of  foresight  and  innovation 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  patients  and 
others  well  into  the  21st  century,  says 
Jim  Frankenhach,  senior  vice 
president  of  hospital  affairs.  At 
employee  meetings  on  May  1 and  2, 
and  in  follow-up  interviews,  he 
stressed  that  Rush  cannot  afford  to  sit 
hack  and  wait  for  managed  care  and 
other  environmental  movements  to 
hit  full  force.  To  meet  these 
challenges  head-on,  the  Medical 
Center  is  launching  a three-to-five 
year  campaign  aimed  at  preserving 
Rush’s  premier  status  in  the 
healthcare  field. 

“To  continue  Rush’s  role  as  a 
leader  in  health  care,  we  need  to  be 
proactive,”  says  Frankenhach.  “If  we 
wait,  our  only  alternative  will  be  to 
react  to  the  changes  in  the  healthcare 
industry,  which  may  lead  to  decisions 


that  will  jeopardize  Rush’s  national 
reputation  for  quality  patient  care.” 

As  managed  care  becomes  the 
preferred  modus  operandi,  Rush  will 
need  to  continue  to  be  innovative  in 
the  way  patient  care  is  delivered, 
explains  Frankenhach.  Increasingly, 
the  government  and  private  insurers 
are  paying  providers  a set  fee  to  care 
for  a patient  population,  versus 
reimbursing  for  each  service  delivered. 
To  survive  in  this  environment, 
healthcare  organizations  must  devise 
more  efficient  and  innovative  ways  to 
provide  care — or  risk  their 
competitive  edge. 

Rush  is  “too  smart”  to  be 
sideswiped  by  market  reforms,  says 
Frankenhach.  “Just  as  we’ve  done 
in  the  past,  Rush  will  do  new  things, 
in  new  ways,  and  with  new 
technologies  to  help  us  meet  the 
next  century  head  on.” 

To  determine  the  best 
approaches,  Rush  leaders  have  asked  a 
team  of  physicians,  nurses,  clinicians 
and  administrators  to  develop  a three- 
to-five  year  plan  for  anticipating 
future  needs.  Ernst  &.  Young,  a 
consulting  firm,  is  supporting  the 
team  in  initial  stages  of  planning. 

The  team  is  still  months  away 
from  proposing  specific 
recommendations.  However,  based  on 
the  team’s  work  to  date,  Frankenhach 
says  Rush  will  focus  on  improving 
performance  in  two  major  areas:  cost 


efficiencies  and  revenue 
enhancement. 

Cost-efficiency  efforts  will  focus 
on  redesigning  services  and  programs 
to  run  more  effectively  at  lower  costs, 
Frankenhach  says.  Rush  is  currently 
comparing  its  operating  costs  with 
those  of  similar  institutions  across  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  identify 
industry  best  practices.  The  team  is 
now  examining  these  data  more 


closely  to  pinpoint  specific  clinical, 
ancillary  and  administrative  areas  that 
can  be  improved. 

The  most  meaningful 
improvements,  Frankenhach  says, 
will  come  from  cross-departmental 
team  efforts.  “The  laboratory  director 
may  he  able  randomly  to  slash  2 
percent  off  the  departmental  budget,” 
says  Frankenhach.  “But  deeper, 
longer- lasting  efficiencies  will  he 
achieved  if  lab  staff  work  with 
physicians  and  others  across  the 
system  to  examine  how  lab  resources 
can  he  better  utilized  and  how 
processes,  like  the  ordering  of  stat 
reports,  can  he  improved.” 

On  the  flip  side  of  cost  perfor 
mance  is  revenue  enhancement — 


Rush’s  second  improvement 
focus.  Frankenhach  points  to  the 
development  of  clinical  programs, 
such  as  the  Heart  Transplant 
Program,  as  one  outgrowth  of 
this  strategy. 

New  clinical  programs  not  only 
bring  in  additional  services  and 
associated  revenues,  but  also 
positively  affect  existing  programs,  he 
says.  “Since  Rush  began  doing  heart 


transplants,  we  have  seen  patient 
volume  and  revenue  increase  across 
the  entire  cardiology  service.”  For 
instance,  the  number  of  cardiac  caths 
and  other  cardiac  surgeries  performed 
at  Rush  has  increased  since  the 
inception  of  the  transplant  program, 
says  Frankenhach.  He  anticipates  that 
other  clinical  programs,  such  as  the 
new  lung  transplant  program,  will 
have  similar  impacts. 

Negotiating  managed  care 
contracts  is  another  way  Rush  is 
increasing  patient  service  levels  and 
associated  revenues.  The  Medical 
Center  negotiated  several  managed 
care  contracts  last  year  with  such 
plans  as  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  PPO 
and  Aetna.  “These  contracts  now 
enable  about  3 million  more  patients 
to  choose  Rush  who  couldn’t  before 
due  to  their  insurance  options,”  says 
Frankenhach. 

Frankenhach  does  not  gloss 
over  the  amount  of  work  that  lies 
ahead  for  all  Medical  Center  staff. 
“This  is  tough  work.  However,  if  we 
all  work  together,  we  can  achieve  the 
level  of  improvement  necessary  to 
meet  future  demands,  and  even 
enhance  Rush’s  current  reputation  for 
quality  patient  care.”  ■ 


. . . Rush  will  do  new  things,  in  new  ways, 
and  with  new  technologies  to  help  us  meet 
the  next  century  head  on. 
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Thirty  Years  Ago  Th  ree  noted 

appointments  were  made  in  1966. 
John  S.  Graettinger,  MD,  director  of 
the  section  of  cardiorespiratory 
diseases,  became  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Medicine.  Graettinger  led 
preparation  for  the  new  Rush 
University’s  governing  procedures. 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
president  James  A.  Campbell,  MD, 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Three  years  later,  Campbell  became 
president  of  the  new  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center. 
Finally,  Richard  B.  Capps,  MD,  was 
elected  medical  staff  president.  A St. 
Luke’s  staff  member  from  1937  until 
the  hospital  merged  with  Presbyterian, 
Capps  founded  the  Liver  Research 
Laboratory  at  St.  Luke’s. 


Twenty  Yeans  Ago— The  Board  of 

Trustees  approved  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Religion  and 
Health  (now  known  as  Religion, 
Health  and  Human  Values)  in  Rush 
University.  Medical  Center  president 
James  Campbell,  MD,  emphasized 
that  the  new  department  would 
combine  and  enhance  the  traditional 
pastoral  role  and  the  department’s 
training  programs.  The  department’s 
challenge  was  to  provide 
interdisciplinary  analysis  for  solutions 
that  protect  human  values  in  problems 
faced  in  healing  relationships. 

Ten  Yeans  Ago— At  Founder’s  Day, 

Gwen  Lewis,  RN,  medical  nursing, 
received  both  the  Employee  of  the 
Year  Award  and  the  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  her  30th  year  at  Rush.  After 


many  years 
of  working 
as  the  only 
RN  on  the 
night  shift 
on  10 

Kellogg,  the 
Jamaican 
native 
eventually 
was 

promoted  to 
supervisor, 
then  director  and,  finally,  assistant  to 
the  chairperson.  “Gwen  no  longer 
cares  for  patients  as  often  as  she  did; 
now  her  job  is  caring  for  nurses  so 
that  they  can  care  for  patients,”  her 
supervisor,  Marilee  Donovan,  PhD, 
RN,  chairperson,  medical  nursing, 
said  in  the  June/July  1986  issue  of 
NeivsRounds.  “She  is  like  a mother 
tiger  protecting  that  which  she  values: 
patients,  the  nursing  staff  and 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital.” 
Lewis  retired  from  the  Medical 
Center  about  three  years  ago.  ■ 
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Caring  lor  children  in 

Thanks  to  some  dedicated 
Rush  physicians  and  nurses, 
thousands  of  Filipino 
children  are  able  to  smile. 


the  Third  WOrld 


No  longer  do  they  hide  from  the 
world  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
deformed  faces.  They  can  actually 
look  forward  to  waking  up  in  the 
morning  and  standing  in  front  of  a 
mirror.  For  the  first  time,  they  attend 
school  or  move  from  the  back  of  the 
classroom  to  the  front,  knowing  they 
won’t  be  teased  by  classmates  about 
their  appearance  or  speech. 

These  children — considered 
social  outcasts  by  some  fellow 
Filipinos  and  often  kept  in  seclusion 
by  their  parents — received  plastic 
surgery  for  cleft  lips  and  palates  from 
Michael  E.  Schafer,  MD,  and  a team 
of  plastic  surgeons,  nurses  and 
anesthesiologists. 

For  10  years,  Schafer,  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery  and  senior  attending  surgeon 
in  the  Plastic  Surgery  Department  at 
Rush,  has  made  an  annual  two-week 
trip  to  the  Philippines  to  care  for 
these  children.  Schafer  and  his  team 
members  donate  their  time  and 
money  for  the  trip  through  Operation 
Rainbow,  Inc.,  a non-profit 
organization.  Frequently,  they  work 
12-hour  days,  but  nobody  complains. 

“It’s  exhausting,  but  exhilarating,” 
says  Schafer.  “We  feel  we  get  more  than 
we  give.  To  see  the  smiles  on  the  faces 
of  the  children  and  their  parents  is  very 
rewarding.  That’s  what  we  go  for.” 

Cleft  lips  and  palates  are  genetic 
defects  that  usually  develop  in  the 
fetus  between  six  and  10  weeks.  Cleft 
palate,  an  abnormal  fissure  or  hole  in 
the  roof  of  a person’s  mouth,  often  is 
accompanied  by  a similar  division  in 
the  upper  lip,  known  as  cleft  lip.  Cleft 


lips  and  palates  affect  females  slightly 
more  than  males,  and  they  are  found 
more  in  Third  World  countries, 
perhaps  because  of  a higher  incidence 
of  intermarriage  between  relatives  and 
poor  nutrition. 

“Cleft  lip  and  cleft  palate  are 
one  of  the  most  common  birth 
defects,”  Schafer  says.  “In  the 
industrialized  world,  it  occurs  in  one 
in  700  to  1,000  live  births.  In  Third 
World  countries,  the  incidence  is 
higher  for  a number  of  reasons,  but 
perhaps  it’s  as  common  as  one  in 
300  live  births.” 

Schafer  learned  about  Operation 
Rainbow  through  a friend,  plastic 
surgeon  William  B.  Riley,  MD,  who 
founded  the  organization  in  1979. 
Schafer  says  he  will  never  forget  the 
first  evening  of  his  first  trip. 

“It  was  such  a surprise,  such  a 
shock,”  he  says.  “We  walked  into  this 
big  ward  with  beds  packed  tightly 
together.  There  were  50  young  kids 
with  cleft  lips  or  palates  and  four  to 
five  of  their  family  members  sitting  on 
the  same  bed  with  them.  All  of  them 
wanted  desperately  to  have  the 
surgery  done.” 

Each  surgery  lasts  an  average  of 
two  hours  and  frequently  is 
complicated  by  power  failures, 
flickering  lights,  and  the  lack  of 
suction  or  cautery  equipment.  Schafer 
believes,  however,  that  these  less- 
than- ideal  working  conditions  lead  to 
a better  learning  experience. 

“The  team  members  come  away 
with  a sense  that  they  can  work  under 
stressful  conditions  and  are  very  well 
trained,”  Schafer  says.  “It’s  extra 


special  to  have  a sense  of  pride 
because  you’ve  done  a great  service 
and  done  it  for  someone  who 
probably  couldn’t  afford  to  have  it 
done  otherwise. 

“Usually  their  only  payment  is  a 
smile  and  a handshake,  and  that’s  all 
we  ask  for.” 

Schafer  estimates  that  he  has 
been  associated  with  teams  repairing 
the  cleft  lips  and  palates  of  more  than 
2,000  children,  including  210  during 
his  most  recent  trip  in  February.  The 
44-member  team  featured  people  from 
Atlanta,  Champaign,  Chicago, 
Houston,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Australia  and  Vancouver. 

Joining  Schafer  in  the  Rush  group 
were  Mark  Capello,  CRN  A, 
anesthesiology;  Ampy  Kong,  RN, 
recovery;  Carrie  Kunz,  RN, 
OR/surgical  nursing;  Heather  Nath, 
MD,  anesthesiology;  Belle  Pecson, 
RN,  recovery;  Tal  Raine,  MD,  plastic 
surgery;  Shelley  Shinderman,  RN, 
OR/surgical  nursing;  Kathy 
Strutynski,  RN,  OR/surgical  nursing; 
Bemhart  Teitz,  administrative 
assistant;  and  Dickson  Wu,  MD, 
anesthesiology. 

For  Pecson,  a Philippine  native, 
Operation  Rainbow  has  meant  more 
than  an  opportunity  to  return  home 
during  her  three  years  of  involvement. 


“It’s  a very  rewarding  experience 
because  we’re  able  to  make  a 
difference  for  these  kids,”  says  Pecson. 
“Their  whole  future  is  changed  by  the 
surgery.  You  would  cry  if  you  heard 
what  the  patients  say  when  they  wake 
up  from  the  surgery.” 

Pecson  began  crying  herself  as  she 
recalled  the  exact  words  of  a 5 -year- 
old  Filipino  girl. 

“ ‘Papa,’  ” the  girl  said.  “ ‘Oh,  I am 
now  beautiful.’  ” 

Kunz  echoes  Pecson’s  sentiments. 

“Pm  addicted  to  Operation 
Rainbow  because  there’s  no  better 
vacation  that  anybody  could  want,” 
Kunz  says. 

Schafer  and  his  team  usually  visit 
a different  city  each  year,  but  they 
choose  one  close  enough  to  the 
previous  city  to  do  follow-up  work.  In 
addition  to  returning  to  the 
Philippines  each  year,  Schafer’s  future 
plans  include  adding  annual  trips  to 
other  countries,  specifically  Vietnam. 

“Beauty  is  not  only  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder,  but  in  the  heart  of 
the  beholden,”  says  Schafer.  “Each 
person  has  his  or  her  own  inner 
beauty.  To  be  able  to  repair  a face 
helps  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  person,  and  it’s  nice  to  be  a 
part  of  that  process.”  3 
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Rebirth 

continued  from  page  1 


The  community  center  will  ultimately 
house  the  Health  and  Family 
Center — now  occupying  temporary 
quarters  in  the  refurbished  Sears 
building — along  with  other  not-for- 
profit  agencies. 

“The  Homan  Square  Health 
Center  offers  the  opportunity  for 
a true  collaborative  primary  care 
practice,  involving  nurse 
practitioners  and  primary 
care  physicians,”  says 
Whitney  W. 

Addington,  — - n 


director  of  the  Rush  Primary 
Care  Institute. 

Currently,  the  health  center  is 
staffed  by  two  advance  practice  nurses 
with  extensive  experience  in  the  care 
of  children  and  families,  an 
obstetrician/gynecologist,  an  office 
manager,  and  Crayton,  who  is  a 
community  health  specialist  and 
faculty  member  in  Rush’s  Department 
of  Community  Health  Nursing.  With 
four  fully  equipped  exam  rooms  at 
their  disposal,  the  staff  hopes  to 
accommodate  about  14,000 
patient  visits  each  year. 

Clinic  programs  will  zero 
in  on  areas  of  great  need 
identified  through 
extensive  consultation 
with  community  leaders. 
Core  services  will  include 
immunizations,  well  child 
and  adult  physical  exams, 
prenatal  and  postpartum 
care,  treatment  for 
common  acute  and 
chronic  illnesses,  health 


leadership  committee.  The  keystone 
of  the  project  is  affordable  housing:  up 
to  600  single -family  homes, 
townhomes  and  a few  rental  units 
built  on  land  donated  by  Sears. 

The  development  also  entails 
conversion  of  one  million  square  feet 
of  existing  space  for  use  by 
government,  small  businesses  and 
light  manufacturing, 
and 

construction  of 
a community 


Mayor  Daley  greets  Leo  M . 
Hcniksjff,  MD,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  at  Kush , 
as  Charles  Shaw  looks  <m. 


screenings,  and  free  health  education. 

Clinic  staff  will  offer  joint 
programs  with  Family  Focus,  which  for 
13  years  has  provided  a range  of 
supportive  services  for  families  in  the 
community — including  daycare,  child- 
rearing  education,  and  school-based 
programs  aimed  at  preventing  early 
pregnancy  and  gang  involvement. 
Within  the  year,  health  center  staff 
will  be  working  with  Family  Focus  to 
set  up  new  school-based  health 
education  and  primary  care  programs. 

“The  Homan  Square  project 
is  a superb  model  for  neighborhood 
redevelopment,”  says  Addington, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health.  “One  of  the  key  • 
problems  facing  people  in  underserved 
areas  is  the  lack  of  safe,  affordable 
housing.  The  Homan  Square  location 
gives  us  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
reach  an  underserved  population 
where  this  crucial  problem  has 
been  addressed.”  ■ 


Juggling  priorities, 
catching  curveballs 


As  unit  director  of  3 Kellogg, 

1 1 Kellogg  and  the  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Unit,  Kristine  Rossof,  RN, 
often  feels  like  a juggler. 

“I  always  have  three  halls  in  the 
air,”  says  Rossof,  who  directs, 
monitors  and  evaluates  all  clinical 
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and  operational  aspects  of  her  units. 
“Within  those  three  balls  are  three 
sets  of  patient  units,  120  employees, 
all  of  the  operations  of  the  hospital, 
and  periodically,  somebody  throws  in 
a curveball. 

“My  job  is  not  to  drop  any  of 
them.” 

In  her  20-plus  years  at  Rush, 
Rossof  has  caught  nearly  everything 
thrown  her  way,  including  actual 
tloods  and  fires.  Her  job  description 
has  inflated  to  four  pages  and  her 
units  from  one  to  three.  Despite  her 
growing  responsibilities,  Rossof 
continues  to  handle  everything 
efficiently. 

“In  this  crazy  environment — 
where  you  don’t  know  from  one  day 
to  the  next  what’s  going  to  happen — 
it  helps  if  you  know  that  Kris  is 
running  the  unit.  You  know  she  has 
everything  under  control,”  says  Caryl 
Weinberg,  RN,  CNC,  who  has 


worked  with  Rossof  for  16  years.  “She 
takes  care  of  a lot  of  tilings — she 
knows  what’s  going  on.  She’s  not 
waiting  for  things  to  happen.  She 
makes  things  happen.  She’s  leaps  and 
bounds  ahead  of  most  people.” 

According  to  Weinberg,  Rossof  is 
a good  manager  because  she  knows 
how  to  communicate,  solve  problems 
and  bring  out  the  best  in  her  staff. 

“If  you  ask  anybody  up  here  on 
3 Kellogg,  they  will  have  a story  about 
how  Kris  has  not  just  let  them  stay 
where  they  are,”  says  Weinberg,  “but 
she’s  helped  them  get  a vision  and 
achieve  it.” 

Rossof  has  her  own  vision  for 
the  Medical  Center.  She  hopes  some- 
day  all  Rush  patients  can  experience 
the  home-like  environment  of  1 1 
Kellogg,  the  leading  Rush  Care  unit. 

Rush  Care — Rush’s  concept  of 
patient-centered  care — is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  patient  and  family 
are  vital  members  of  the  healthcare 
team.  The  redesigned  unit  reflects 
that  philosophy. 

“The  Nathan  Cummings 
Foundation  wanted  to  work  with  us  to 
take  down  some  of  the  traditional 
barriers,”  Rossof  says.  “On  1 l Kellogg, 
the  traditional  nurse’s  station  is  gone. 
There  isn’t  the  counter  with  the 
hospital  workers  on  one  side  and  the 
patients  and  visitors  on  the  other.  We 
use  a conference  table  so  people  can 


actually  come  together. 

“They  all  have  a level  playing 
field  on  which  to  become  a 
participatory  member  of  the  whole 
healthcare  team.” 

Rossof  believes  the  key  to 
becoming  a good  team  is  meeting  the 
patient’s  needs. 

“My  true  philosophy  is  when 
people  come  into  the  hospital,  we 
should  make  the  whole  experience  as 
efficient,  comfortable  and  stress- 
relieving  as  possible  for  them,” 

Rossof  says. 

Easier  said  than  done.  Rossof  and 
her  staff  work  with  cancer  patients, 
which  she  says  is  an  emotionally 
draining  experience. 

“You  can  really  see  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  emotion  in  a fairly 


short  period  of  time,”  says  Rossof,  who 
also  is  a member  of  the  Y-ME 
National  Breast  Cancer  Organ- 
ization’s board  of  directors.  “It  can  be 
overwhelming.  You  can  walk  out  of 
one  room  where  you  leave  somebody 
crying  with  a broken  heart,  and  go 
into  the  next  room  where  somebody’s 
gotten  really  good  news  and  is  high 
as  a kite.” 

Riding  such  an  emotional  roller 
coaster  has  its  ups  and  downs,  but 
Rossof  says  she  has  no  regrets  about 
her  career  choice. 

“I’m  really  glad  that  I’ve  spent  my 
life  in  the  nursing  profession,”  Rossof 
says.  “It’s  very  hard  and  very 
demanding,  but  for  everything  I have 
given,  I’ve  gotten  back  double.”  ■ 


Rush  University  forum  spotlights  research 


A researcher’s  quest  often  means 
long  hours  in  the  lab  or  on  the 
computer,  with  little  but  cell 
cultures  and  statistics  for  company. 
For  hundreds  of  investigators  from 
Rush,  Cook  County  Hospital, 

Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center  and 
other  members  of  the  Rush  System 
for  Health,  the  1996  Rush 
University  Research  Forum — held 
April  25  and  26  at  Rush — was  a 
welcome  chance  to  meet  their 
colleagues,  socialize,  and  get 
acquainted  with  one  another’s  work. 

On  April  25,  Rush  students, 
residents  and  fellows  described  their 
research  at  symposia  sponsored  by 
Sigma  Xi:  The  Scientific  Research 
Society.  The  following  day,  clinical 
and  basic  science  faculty  from  Rush 
University,  Cook  County  and  Illinois 
Masonic  participated  in  four  symposia 
covering  heart  arrhythmias, 
emergency  medicine,  reproductive 
medicine,  and  women  and  AIDS. 

This  year’s  forum  was  the  largest 
in  the  event’s  two-decade  history,  says 
W.  Franklin  Hughes,  PhD,  an 
associate  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Rush,  who  chaired  the  planning  task 
force.  It  was  also  the  first  forum  to 
include  the  Rush  system  members  and 
affiliates,  with  major  participation 
from  Illinois  Masonic  and  Cook 


County.  Hughes  credits  Klaus 
Kuettner,  PhD,  with  broadening  the 
event’s  scope.  Kuettner  is  professor 
and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  and  associate  dean  for 
basic  sciences  and  research  at  Rush. 

More  than  250  posters  describing 
various  clinical  and  basic  science 
projects  remained  on  display  in  Room 
Five  Hundred  throughout  the  two-day 
forum.  Most  posters  displayed 
research  that  had  been  presented  at 
national  meetings,  while  others 
described  preliminary  work.  In 
addition,  a prototype  for  a new 
Internet-based  Rush  research  network 
demonstrated  new  possibilities  for 
communication  between  researchers 
within  the  Rush  community. 

“Our  intent  was  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  researchers  at 
different  stages  of  their  investigative 
work  could  connect  with  other 
investigators  involved  in  similar  types 
of  work,”  says  Hughes.  “This  year’s 
event  promoted  opportunities  for  new 
contacts  between  Rush’s  affiliated 
institutions,  as  well  as  between 
disciplines.” 

Adds  Hughes,  “We  attribute  the 
success  of  this  event  to  administrative 
support  from  many  quarters,  and  to 
the  grass-roots  support  of  students  and 
investigators,  who  energized  it  with  a 


natural  pride  in  their  work.”  He  offers 
additional  thanks  to  Donald  R.  Oder, 
Rush  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer,  for  acquiring 
new  panel  systems,  making  it  possible 
for  a large  number  of  investigators  to 
display  their  work. 

“Although  the  event  continues  to 
grow  in  size  and  scope,  we  will 
continue  to  keep  a student  focus,” 
says  Hughes.  “First  and  foremost,  the 
forum  is  a chance  for  students, 
residents  and  fellows  to  display  their 
work  to  their  peers  and  the  public  ... 


often  as  a prelude  to  presentation  at 
national  meetings.” 

The  1996  student  research  award 
winners  are:  Brenda  Sullivan,  the 
Graduate  College;  Gloria  Kensinger, 
College  of  Health  Sciences;  Mark 
Stewart,  Rush  Medical  College;  and 
Joseph  Pellegrini,  MS,  CRNA, 
College  of  Nursing.  The  award- 
winning  student  poster  was  presented 
by  Edward  Hollinger,  a graduate 
student  in  medical  physics.  ■ 
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Smile  & Tell 


NeiusRounds’  roving  reporter  heard  some  interesting  answers  to  the  question: 

“W hat  have  you  done  at  work  where  you  felt  that  you  really  made  a difference V* 


Paula  Smith 

manager 

Rush  University  Bookstore 

Years  at  Rush:  5 i/2 

About  a year  ago,  I caught  a fourth- 
year  medical  student  shoplifting 
some  candy.  She  was  very  obvious 
about  it,  as  if  she  wanted  to  get 
caught.  We  alerted  the  Dean’s  Office 
and  told  them  that  shoplifting  wasn’t 
the  real  problem — this  was  a cry  for 
help.  As  it  turns  out,  this  young 
woman  got  counseling  for  some 
emotional  problems  and  was  able  to 
get  into  a different  residency 
program  closer  to  her  home.  She’s 
doing  fine  today.  She  got  the  help 
she  needed. 


Randolph  Portlock 

environmental  specialist 
Environmental  Services 

Years  at  Rush:  18 

I just  try  to  quietly  do  my  job  every 
day  and  do  the  best  job  I can.  I 
primarily  work  in  the  Academic 
Facility,  and  I’m  in  and  out  of  so 
many  different  offices,  including 
Biomedical  Communications,  the 
Medical  Staff  Office,  the  employee 
lounge  and  the  bookstore.  1 pull 
garbage,  break  down  huge  boxes  and 
generally  try  to  make  sure  that 
patients  and  employees  see  a clean 
place.  That  really  makes  me  happy. 


Patricia  Potts,  RN 

clinical  nurse  coordinator 
7 South  JRB 
Years  at  Rush:  20 

I think  I make  a difference  just  by 
being  a caring  person.  I love  being  a 
nurse  and  helping  my  rehab  patients 
make  a smooth  transition  back  into 
their  communities.  I wasn’t  sure  one 
of  my  stroke  patients  was  going  to 
make  it.  He  had  suffered  respiratory 
failure  and  had  a tracheotomy.  But 
when  he  left  us  a month  later,  he 
was  walking  and  talking — a true 
success  story. 


Michael  “Dusty”  Brooks 

manager  of  media  services 
Department  of  Biomedical 
Communications 
Years  at  Rush:  22 

As  part  of  the  many  projects  I’m 
involved  with,  I’m  all  over  the 
Medical  Center.  This  may  seem  like 
a small  thing,  but  I get  immediate 
gratification  when  I’m  able  to  direct 
lost  people  to  the  right  place — the 
cafeteria,  the  professional  building, 
whatever.  I also  like  it  when  I’m 
able  to  quickly  respond  to  a client 
who  needs  a microphone  or  some 
other  piece  of  equipment  at  the  last 
minute.  You  drop  everything  and 
just  help. 


Help  for  addictions 

Rush  Behavioral  Health  opened  a 
detox  program  for  chemically 
dependent  patients  at  the  Medical 
Center  on  May  1.  The  unit,  on  1 2 
West  Kellogg,  provides  inpatient 
treatment  for  people  experiencing 
acute  alcohol  and/or  drug  withdrawal. 
Outpatient  detox,  consultation 
services  and  low  intensity,  long-term 
chemical  dependency  treatment  also 
are  provided.  Michael  Easton,  MD,  is 


In  Brief 


medical  director  of  Rush  Behavioral 
Health  at  the  Medical  Center,  and 
Marcella  McGuire,  MS,  RN,  is 
program  director.  Daniel  Angres,  MD, 
is  director  of  Rush  Behavioral  Health, 
which  is  part  of  the  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being.  For  more 
information,  call  Marcella  McGuire 
at  ext.  25048. 


Cancer  survivors 

The  Rush  Cancer  Institute  invites 
cancer  survivors  and  their  families 
and  friends  to  attend  National 
Cancer  Survivors  Day,  from  noon 
to  2 p.m.,  Sunday,  June  2,  on  the  east 
lawn  of  the  Atrium,  1 650  West 

Harrison  Street. 

“Hying  to  New 
Day  Heights”  is  the 
theme  of  the 
celebration, 


which  features  inspirational  speakers, 
music,  food,  clowns  and  entertainment. 
Barbara  Whipple,  social  worker,  poet 
and  author  of  the  book  I’ve  Got  Cancer, 
but  It  Doesn’t  Have  Me,  will  speak  on 
behalf  of  cancer  survivors.  Two 
American  Airline  tickets  with  an 
international  destination  also  will  be 
raffled.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Rush  Cancer  Institute  at  800-224-7874. 


Congrats,  grads 

Commencement 
exercises  for  Rush 
University  will 
begin  at  2 p.m., 

Saturday,  June  8, 
at  Arie  Crown  Theatre  at 
McCormick  Place.  More  than  350 
students  are  expected  to  earn  degrees 
in  medicine,  nursing,  the  allied  health 
sciences  and  the  basic  sciences.  This 
year’s  keynote  speaker  is  Claire  M. 
Fagin,  PhD,  RN,  leadership  professor 
and  dean  emeritus  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Nursing. 


Grand  old  flag 

The  Rush  Veterans  Committee  and 
the  Department  of 
Human 
k Resources 
‘ invite 
^ employees  to 
celebrate  the 
Eighth  Annual  Flag  Day,  Friday,  June 
14,  from  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  A military 
exhibit,  entertainment  and  free  food 
will  be  available  on  the  east  lawn  of 
the  Atrium  Building  by  the  tennis 


courts.  Security  officer  Charles 
Nichols,  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Committee,  and  his  wife,  Annie, 
persuaded  dozens  of  neighborhood 
restaurants,  pizzerias  and  bakeries  to 
donate  food  for  800  employees. 

For  information  on  Flag  Day  or 
membership  on  the  Veterans 
Committee,  call  officer  JT  Blue, 
at  ext.  23456,  or  Andrea  Walsh, 
at  ext.  25918. 

Developing  pix 

The  Rush  Photo  Group  now  offers 
same-day  color  print  film  processing 
at  affordable  prices.  Employees 
receive  a second  set  of  prints  free. 

The  Rush  Photo  Group  is  located  in 
Room  408  of  the 
Academic  Facility. 

Or,  you  may  drop 
your  film  off  in 
seven  convenient  locations  around 
the  Medical  Center.  For  more 
information,  call  ext.  28278. 

Kids'  day  coming 

Learn  helpful  tips  for  you  and  your 
family  at  Kids’  Health  and  Safety  Day 
sponsored  by  Rush  Prudential  Health 
Plans.  The  free  event  will  be  held 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  July  20  and  21,  in 
Lincoln  Park  at  Montrose  Avenue 
and  the  lakefront.  The  event  features 
seven  exhibits,  with  health  and  safety 
information  and  demonstrations  on 
food  for  fitness,  eye  care,  summer  sun 
safety,  coping  with  summer  insect 
bites  and  asthma  self-management. 


Kids’  Health  and  Safety  Day  will  be 
held  during  the  Mayor’s  Cup  Soccer 
Fest,  which  is  being  co-sponsored  by 
Rush  Prudential. 

Mobile  peace 
offering 

Illinois 
Violence 
Prevention 
License  Plates 
can  now  be 
ordered  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Office.  The  initial  cost  is  $88 — $15 
for  producing  the  plate  and  $25  for 
the  Illinois  Violence  Prevention 
Fund,  which  plans,  funds,  coordinates 
and  evaluates  local  and  statewide 
violence  prevention  programs  in 
Illinois.  The  standard  automobile 
plates  cost  $48.  Tire  license  plates 
picture  the  universal  symbol  for 
peace — a white  dove  carrying  an  olive 
branch  in  its  beak  against  a purple 
and  blue  background.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  Office,  (217)  785-6901. 

Help  to  bean 

The  Rush  Cochlear  Implant  Program 
can  help  people  with  profound 
deafness.  Tire  cochlear  implant  allows 
for  increased  awareness  or  ability  to 
detect  sound.  If  you  or  someone  you 
know  is  profoundly  deaf,  cannot  be 
helped  with  hearing  aids  and  is 
motivated  to  be  part  of  the  hearing 
community,  contact  the  program  at 
(312)  942-5332  for  an  evaluation.  V 
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steep  your 
sunny  side 
under  cover 

The  sun  is  a very  hot  star: 
approximately  15,000,000 
degrees  Celsius.  So  it’s  not  hard  to 
imagine  what  damage  the  sun  can  do 
to  our  skin  over  time.  Remember  the 
hours  spent  outdoors  at  summer 
camp,  under  the  hot  sun,  playing 
softball  or  making  boxes  out  of 
popsicle  sticks? 

Now  we  know  better,  or  do  we? 
Skin  cancer  has  become  the  most 
common  cancer  in  the  United  States, 
affecting  more  than  one  million 

Up  On  Health 


people  every  year.  Half  of  all  new 
cancers  diagnosed  are  skin  cancers, 
and  it  will  account  for  8,500  deaths 
this  year,  according  to  Heidi  Baca, 
MD,  assistant  professor,  Department 
of  Dermatology.  Even  if  in  adulthood 
we  finally  learn  to  stay  out  of  the  sun 
or  to  at  least  lather  on  the  sunscreen, 
those  summers  at  camp  may  still  have 
allowed  enough  cumulative  sun 
damage  to  cause  skin 
cancer. 

Free  skin 
cancer 
screenings 

In  recognition  of  National  Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention 
Month,  the  Department  of 
Dermatology  will  be  offering  free 
skin  cancer  tests  to  employees 
Wednesday,  May  29,  from  2:30  to 
5 p.m.  in  Room  264  Pro  Building 
III.  Examinations  will  he  done  on  a 
first-come,  first-serve  basis. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Department  of  Dermatology  at 
ext.  22195. 


“People  can  be  outside  as  long  as 
they  protect  themselves,”  notes  Baca. 
“The  fact  is  that  sun  exposure  starts 
adding  up  from  the  day  you’re  bom. 
Because  it’s  cumulative,  we  usually 
don’t  see  skin  cancer  until  later  in  life.” 

Skin  cancer  can  occur  anywhere 
on  the  body,  but  it  is  most  common  in 
places  that  have  been  exposed  to 
more  sunlight,  such  as  the  face,  neck, 
hands  and  arms. 

Skin  cancer  looks  many  different 
ways,  according  to  Baca.  The  most 
common  sign  is  a change  on  the  skin, 
such  as  a growth  or  a sore  that  won’t 
heal.  There  also  may  he  a small  lump 
that  is  smooth,  shiny  and  waxy 
looking,  or  a red  or  reddish  brown 
spot  that  is  rough  or  scaly.  A changing 
mole,  a new  mole  or  a mole  that 
seems  suspicious  or  begins  to  grow 
requires  prompt  medical  attention 
because  it  could  he  melanoma. 

Melanoma  is  the  most  serious  type 
of  skin  cancer.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  pigment- 
producing  tanning  cells  called 
melanocytes.  If  physicians  can  detect 
melanoma  in  the  early  stages,  it  can 
usually  be  treated  successfully.  But  in 
the  later  stages,  melanoma  can  spread 
to  other  organs  and  result  in  death. 

Ninety  percent  of  of  skin  cancer 
cases  are  not  deadly,  but  they  may 
lead  to  disfigurement.  “A  few  patients 
I’ve  treated  for  skin  cancer  had  lesions 
that  they  neglected  for  many  years,” 
says  Baca.  “Because  of  untreated  basal 
cell  carcinoma,  one  of  my  patients 
lost  an  ear  and  another  patient  lost 
an  eye.” 

Baca  recommends  an  annual  self- 
examination  that  includes  inspecting 
every  inch  of  skin.  “We  tell  patients 
who  have  a history  of  skin  cancer  in 
their  family  or  funny-looking  moles  to 
examine  themselves  once  every 
month.  They  should  also  see  a 
dermatologist  twice  a year  for  the  first 
year  and  once  a year  after  that.  People 
who  have  had  skin  cancer  are  more 
susceptible  to  getting  it  again.” 


Who  is  most  likely  to  get  skin 
cancer? 

According  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  incidence  has 
increased  nearly  80  percent  between 
1973  and  1987.  Caucasians  are  at 
greatest  risk  for  skin  cancer.  “Research 
shows  that  prolonged  exposure  to 
ultraviolet  (UV)  rays  in  the  sun  and 
the  sensitivity  of  a person’s  skin  to 
those  potentially  damaging  rays  are 
major  risk  factors  for  non-melanoma 
skin  cancer,”  says  Baca.  “Other 
possible  causes  include  a family 
history  of  skin  cancer  and  immune 
system  deficiencies.”  Adults  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  29  are  most  likely 
to  get  melanoma.  Also,  redheads  and 
blondes  are  two  to  four  times  more 
likely  to  develop  melanoma. 

Regardless  of  what  risk  factors  you 
may  have,  there  are  ways  to  protect 
your  skin  and  minimize  future  risk  of 
developing  skin  cancer. 

# Limit  outdoor  activities  between 
10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  in  the  summer 
months. 


# Beware  of 
further 
exposure 
later  in  the 
afternoon  if 
you  get 
mildly 
sunburned  at 

midday.  The  late  afternoon  sun 
can  turn  a mild  sunburn  into  a 
severe  one. 

♦ Wear  protective  clothing  and  a hat. 

# Apply  a sunscreen  to  all  exposed 
body  areas  one  hour  before  sun 
exposure.  Reapply  every  two  hours 
while  in  the  sun.  A sun  protection 
factor  (SPF)  of  15  or  greater 
provides  the  best  protection. 

♦ Ask  your  pharmacist  or  physician 
about  the  photosensitivity 
reaction  of  the  cosmetics  you  are 
wearing  or  the  drugs  you  are 
taking,  particularly  birth  control 
pills  and  anti-acne  medications, 
which  may  increase  your 
susceptibility  to  sunburns.  ■ 


Copley's  Block  Party  is  the  cafh  meow 


Rush  System  member  Copley  Memorial  Hospital  held  a Neighborhood  Block  Party 
on  Sunday,  April  14,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  its  new  142 'bed  facility  in 
Aurora.  Some  6,500  people  from  the  community  attended  the  open  house,  which 
included  self 'guided  tours  of  the  hospital,  exhibits  highlighting  hospital  services,  food, 
entertainment,  and  clowns  who  juggled,  painted  faces  and  created  balloon  animals. 
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Beaming  with  pride  at  the  President’s  Founders  Day 
Dinner  are  40'year  employees,  hr,  Mildred  L. 
Howard,  operating  room,  Luther  Jones,  food  service, 
Jeffrie  Shell,  transport-radiology,  and  Gwendolyn 
Wilson,  OR  materials  management.  Not  pictured  is 
Goulbourne  Morris,  laundry/linen  services. 


Celebrating  career  milestones 


Employees  honored 
for  service 


Managing 

managed  care 


More  than  1 ,000  Rush  employees  marked 
milestones  on  May  13  and  14,  when  they  were 
honored  on  Founders  Day.  Founders  Day  recog' 


nizes  people  who  have  worked  at 
Rush  for  five,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35 
and  40  years.  In  addition,  several 
special  awards  are  given  to  employees 
who  have  made  extraordinary 
contributions  to  their  professions  and 
to  the  Medical  Center. 

Recognized  at  the  president’s 
luncheon,  dinner  and  receptions 
throughout  the  two-day  event,  Rush 
veterans  turned  out  in  force  to 
reminisce  with  friends  and 
congratulate  coworkers. 

Tom  Ferguson,  assistant  vice 
president  for  human  resources,  praised 
employees  for  continuing  the 
marvelous  mission  of  Rush,  which 
stretches  back  to  1837.  “The  spirit  of 
the  founders  of  Rush  lives  on  in  you 
as  you  continue  to  fulfill  the  mission 
of  patient  care,  education,  research 


and  community  service.” 

In  welcoming  remarks,  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said,  “None  of  the 
letters  I receive  from  patients  is  about 
our  new  PET  scanner  or  our  buildings. 
It’s  about  you.  This  institution  is  its 
people.  It’s  a privilege  to  be  in  a 
position  of  leadership  to  acknowledge 
you  and  your  outstanding  commit- 
ment and  dedication  to  Rush.” 

At  the  president’s  lunch,  the  Gail 
L.  Warden  Employee-of-the-Year 
Award  was  presented  to  a surprised 
Cindy  Lollar,  MT  (ASCP),  who 
works  as  a medical  technologist  II  in 
Rush’s  Division  of  Clinical 
Microbiology. 

“Accuracy  and  precision  are 
Cindy’s  trademarks,”  said  Ferguson. 
“She  is  a careful  and  patient  teacher, 


and  it’s  her  quiet  confidence  and 
professionalism  that  makes  her  an 
ideal  role  model.” 

The  Wayne  M.  Lemer  Manager- 
of-the-Year  Award  was  presented  to 
Alberta  Wells,  unit  service  manager 
for  the  Rush  Children’s  Hospitals’ 
Special  Care  Nursery,  Pediatric 
Critical  Care  Services  and  Pediatric 
Adolescent  Sendees. 

“Alberta  Wells  is  living  proof 
that  a supportive,  caring,  customer 
satisfaction  approach  is  successful,” 
said  Ferguson.  “She  is  an  attentive 
listener  who  always  offers  the  perfect 
response — whether  it  be  a 
comforting  smile,  a strategic  plan  or 
a hug.  Her  conversations  go  beyond 
the  bottom  line.” 

For  the  first  time,  a Team-of-the- 
continued  on  page  3 
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Millers  give  tender  care 

The  Special  Care  Nursery’s  Cuddlers 
Club  held  its  sixth  annual  Cuddler 
Tea  on  April  2 1 , earning  appearances 
on  CLTV  and  Channel  9.  The  club’s 
29  members — men  and  women 
volunteers  from  Chicago  and  the 
suburbs — hold  and  nurture  newborns 
at  Rush.  In  the  year  since  their  last 
tea,  club  members  logged  over  2,000 
hours  of  cuddling. 

Coordinating  the  cuddlers  are 
Diane  Mikrut,  assistant  director  of 
volunteers,  and  Judy  Friedrichs,  MS, 
RN,  clinical  nurse  coordinator  of  the 
Special  Care  Nursery.  “There’s  a 
benefit  to  the  babies:  the  holding  and 
the  rocking  calms  them  and  increases 


Volunteer  cuddler  Joyce  Robb  of  Burr  Ridge  rocks  < 
nurtures  Brandon  Butzler,  3 weeks  old. 

their  appetites,  which  in  turn  helps 
them  to  thrive,”  Mikrut  said.  “And,  of 
course,  the  cuddling  lets  them  know 
they’re  loved  and  cared  for.” 

Prostatron  approval 

Long-awaited  approval  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  of  a 
device  that  uses  microwaves  to  shrink 
benign  enlarged  prostates  came  on 
May  6.  Called  the  Prostatron,  the 
device  is  manufactured  by  EDAP 
Technomed,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 

Mass.  Rush  has  been  a testing  site  for 
the  Prostatron  since  1992.  Following 
the  FDA’s  approval,  urologist  Dennis 
A.  Pessis,  MD,  was  interviewed  by 
WBBM  Newsradio  78.  “It’s  a viable 
option  for  those  patients  who  cannot 
tolerate  or  do  not  want  to  have 
surgery,  or  who  do  not  respond  to 
medication,”  Pessis  said.  “The 
efficacy  and  the  safety  of  the 
procedure  is  excellent.” 

Rush  is  one  of  only  five  locations 
in  the  country  using  the  Prostatron. 

News  of  approval  of  the  Prostatron  also 
was  carried  on  Channel  7’s  “Eyewitness 
News”  and  Channel  5’s  “News  at  5.” 

Milk  maladies 

A two-part  look  at  the  dangers  cows’ 
milk  represents  to  some  allergic 


children  by  Kathy  Brock  on  Channel 
7’s  10  p.m.  newscasts  May  6 and  7 
included  expert  commentary  from 
Rush  allergist  Howard  J.  Zeitz,  MD, 
and  John  A.  Schaffner,  MD.  Zeitz 
appeared  with  his  young  patient,  Ian 
Sutherland,  15  months,  and  Ian’s 
mother,  Karen.  Ian  is  allergic  to  milk, 
and  a reaction  to  it  could  be  fatal  for 
him.  His  mother  must  feed  him  a 
special,  and  expensive,  soy  milk. 
“Allergy  to  the  milk  protein,  because 
it  forms  such  a heavy  component  of  a 
young  child’s  diet,  is  very  common,” 
Zeitz  said.  There  are  no  reliable 
figures  on  exactly  how  many  babies 
suffer  from  an  allergy  to  cows’  milk, 
according  to  Zeitz. 

Schaffner,  who  is  lactose 
intolerant  and  can’t  digest 
cows’  milk,  said  being  a doctor 
gives  him  unique  insight  into 
his  condition.  He  discovered 
he  had  lactose  intolerance, 
caused  by  lack  of  an  enzyme 
needed  to  break  down  milk 
sugars,  at  age  30.  “Most  people 
in  the  world  are  lactose 
intolerant,”  he  told  Brock. 
According  to  Schaffner, 
humans  are  not  made  to  digest 
cows’  milk,  but  some  cultures 
developed  an  acquired  taste  for  it  after 
they  began  to  keep  cattle. 

Stas  m napping 

Charmane  Eastman,  PhD,  director  of 
the  Biological  Rhythms  Research  Lab 
at  Rush,  was  quoted  in  the  May  8 issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  a story  on  the 
growing  ranks  of  U.S.  companies  that 
encourage  workplace  napping. 

According  to  Eastman  and  other 
experts  consulted  by  the  Tribune,  20th 
century  Americans  are  chronically 
sleep  deprived,  needing  up  to  10  hours 
of  sleep  a night  but  typically  getting 
less  than  seven.  A 15-to-20-minute 
nap  during  the  workday  can  leave  an 
employee  refreshed,  alert  and  safer  on 
the  job,  the  sleep  experts  said. 

“People  would  never  drive  a piece 
of  machinery  to  the  point  of  breaking,” 
Eastman  told  the  Tribune,  “hut  people 
push  themselves  to  the  limit  in  terms 
of  sleep.”  Researchers 
believe  naps  may 
become  the 
newest  health 
trend.  H 
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Winners  of  the  Mary  Beth  O’Holleran  Nurse  Mentorship  Awards  were,  front  row,  hr,  Ruth 
Gilmore,  Elizabeth  Lisuzzo,  Penny  Tanner,  Diane  Gallagher,  Jean  Heideman  and  Sally 
Hedrick.  The  Luther  Christman  Clinical  Excellence  Awards  were  given  to,  back  row,  hr,  Mary 
Conner,  Gloria  Trujillo , M eg  Stanley , Jeanine  Murphy , Daniel  Caron  and  Paula  Kikkebusch. 


Nurses  honored 

Dozens  of  roses  were  placed  on  the 
front  tables  at  the  Rush 
Professional  Nursing  Staff’s  annual 
recognition  luncheon  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village  on  May  7.  One  rose, 
however,  was  distinctly  different. 

In  memory  of  Mary  Beth 
O’Holleran,  MSN,  RN,  who  was  the 
11th  PNS  president  and  unit  director 
of  the  New  Life  Family  Center,  a 
yellow  rose  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  red  roses  given  to  each  of  the 
award  nominees.  O’Holleran,  who 
died  suddenly  just  two  days  before  last 
year’s  recognition 
luncheon,  also  was 
remembered  by  the 
inaugural 

presentation  of  the 
Mary  Beth 
O’Holleran  Nurse 
Mentorship 
Awards. 

“I  can’t  help 
hut  think  of  Mary 
Beth  O’Holleran, 

I don’t  do  it  with 
sadness  anymore  as 
I did  last  year.  I do 
it  with  fondness, 
great  memories  and 
great  appreciation,” 
said  PNS  President 
Gwen  Bohlke,  BSN,  RN.  “I  feel  she’s 
here  today  looking  down  on  us — 
knowing  that  we’re  having  a good 
time,  knowing  that  we’re  honoring 
nurses  and  nursing — and  she  would 
be  very  pleased.” 

Winners  of  the  Mary  Beth 
O’Holleran  Nurse  Mentorship 
Award,  given  for  their  ability  to 
inspire,  motivate,  nurture  and 
encourage  their  nursing  colleagues, 
were  Ruth  Gilmore,  RN,  CNC, 
medical  nursing,  7 North  Atrium; 
Elizabeth  Lisuzzo,  RN,  surgical 
nursing,  Surgical  Intensive  Care 
Unit  on  5 North  Atrium;  Penny 
Tanner,  RN,  community  health 
nursing,  Rush  Home  Care  Network; 
Diane  Gallagher,  MS,  RN, 
maternal-child  nursing,  unit  director 
of  Special  Care  Nursery;  Jean 
Heideman,  MS,  RN,  psychiatric 
nursing,  unit  director  of  4 Kellogg 
and  the  Rush  Day  School  at 


by  peers 

Marshall  Field  IV;  and  Sally 
Hedrick,  RN,  gerontological 
nursing,  8 South  JRB. 

The  Luther  Christman  Clinical 
Excellence  Awards,  which  recognize 
consistent,  skillful  and  compassionate 
patient  care,  were  presented  to  Mary 
Conner,  MS,  RN,  maternal-child 
nursing,  Special  Care  Nursery;  Gloria 
Trujillo,  RN,  CCRN,  surgical 
nursing,  Surgical  Intensive  Care  Unit 
on  5 North  Atrium;  Meg  Stanley, 

MS,  RN,  community  health  nursing, 
Rush  Home  Care  Network;  Jeanine 
Murphy,  RN, 
CCRN,  medical 
nursing,  Cardiac 
Care  Unit;  Daniel 
Caron,  BSN,  RN, 
psychiatric  nursing, 

1 2 West  Kellogg;  and 
Paula  Kikkebusch, 
BSN,  RN, 
gerontological 
nursing,  8 South 
JRB. 

On  May  8,  the 
Nurse’s  Week 
festivities  continued 
with  a second  awards 
presentation  at  the 
Searle  Conference 
Center. 

Recognized  with 
the  Jane  High  Barton  Awards  for 
excellence  in  bedside  nursing  were 
Sandra  Bartz,  RN,  surgery,  9 Kellogg; 
Arlene  Schwenk,  RN,  surgery,  8 
North  Atrium;  and  Denise  Hauser- 
Midzrak,  RN,  medicine,  Bone 
Marrow  Transplant  Unit. 

The  Emma  C.  Twigg  Awards  were 
given  to  Ann  Onyeali,  RN,  6 South 
JRB,  for  excellence  in  gerontological 
nursing,  and  Ellen  Maxon,  RN,  unit 
director,  8 South  JRB,  for  leadership 
in  gerontological  nursing. 

Jodi  Palonis,  RN,  medicine, 

1 1 Kellogg,  won  the  Bobby  O’Brien 
Award  for  excellence  in  oncology 
nursing. 

Another  nurse  was  recognized  at 
the  Founders  Day  Luncheon  in  Room 
Five  Hundred  on  May  13.  Phransie 
Drew,  LPN,  7 South  JRB,  received 
the  Linnie  B.  Harbin  Scholarship  to 
continue  her  nursing  education.  H 


UI  cant  help  but 
think  of  Mary  Beth 
O' Holler  an.  I don't 
do  it  with  sadness 
anymore  as  I did  last 
year.  I do  it  with 
fondness , great 
memories  and  great 
appreciation.  ” 

— Gwen  Bohlke,  RN 
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Career  milestones 

continued  from  page  1 

Year  Award  was  presented  at  Founders 
Day.  Recognized  for  their  excellence 
and  dedication  were  Bill  Richardson, 
Jo  Ann  Amato,  John  McDermott  and 
Jim  Pinotti,  of  media  services. 

Said  Ferguson:  “A  unique  quality 
this  team  possesses  is  that  they  do  not 
stand  solely  on  formality — they  are 
willing  to  take  certain  risks  in  order  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
service.  They  believe  in  their  work 
and  strive  for  excellence  in 
everything  they  do.” 

On  May  14,  Rush  employees 
marking  anniversaries  for  25  to  40 
years  of  service  were  invited  to  the 
presidents  dinner  in  Room  Five 
Hundred,  where  attendees  arrived 
dressed  in  their  party  best.  Each 
honoree  was  given  a corsage  or 
boutonniere  to  wear  to  mark  the  years 
of  service — yellow  and  peach 
carnations  for  25  and  30  years  of 
service,  while  yellow  roses  and  purple 
orchids  symbolized  35  and  40  years. 

Special  awards  were  given  to 


three  people  who  have  made 
extraordinary  contributions  to  Rush. 

Jim  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  for  hospital  affairs,  presented 
the  Alice  B.  Sachs  Memorial  Award 
to  Paula  Guzzo,  RN,  a nurse  in  the 
Pediatric  Intensive  Care  Unit  who 
consistently  provides  compassionate 
patient  care. 

“A  baby,  A.J.,  had  been  born  with 
a severe  congenital  heart  defect  and 
died  at  three  months  after  a lot  of 
difficult  treatment,”  said  Frankenbach, 
in  illustrating  Guzzo’s  dedication. 

“Paula  allowed  A.J.’s  mom  to 
participate  in  the  infant’s  care  in  ways 
that  challenged  many  of  her  colleagues’ 
comfort  zones,  like  letting  her  assist 
with  bathing.  Later,  A.J.’s  mom  related 
how  much  participating  in  A.J.’s  care 
had  meant  to  her,  since  it  gave  her  a 
chance  to  bond  with  her  son.” 

George  Stathos,  an  electrician  in 
Medical  Center  Engineering,  received 
Rush’s  highest  honor — the  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  the  22  years  he  has  devoted 
to  the  Medical  Center. 

In  thanking  Stathos  for  setting 
the  standard  for  employees  to  follow, 


Frankenbach  said,  “George  is  known 
as  Mr.  Ambassador  around  Rush.  He 
knows  almost  everybody  and  they 
know  him.  He  serves  as  a translator 
for  Greek  patients  and  their  families 
and  is  consistently  available  to  help 
others.” 

Concluding  the  evening’s  special 
awards  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Henry  P.  Russe,  MD,  Humanitarian 
Award,  to  David  Baldwin  Sr.,  MD, 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  senior 
attending  physician,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Nini,  and 
son,  David  Baldwin  Jr.,  MD,  a 
member  of  his  dad’s  department. 

“Since  joining  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  staff  as  an  intern  in  1947,  Dr. 
Baldwin  has  given  of  himself  to  his 
patients,  his  colleagues  and  to  Rush,” 
said  security  officer  Charles  Nichols, 
who  presented  the  award.  “In  the 
1960s,  when  Rush  operated  the  Mile 
Square  Health  Center,  Dr.  Baldwin 
consistently  volunteered  his  time  and 
talent.  He  also  started  and  ran  a 
program  for  heroin  addicts,  one  of  the 
first  programs  of  its  kind  on  Chicago’s 
west  side.”  11 


Employees  honored  for  service 


40  Years 

Mildred  L.  Howard 
Luther  Jones 
Goulboume  Morris 
Jeffrie  Shell 
Gwendolyn  M.  Wilson 

35  Years 

Hiram  Y.  Baker 
Dessie  J.  Epps 
Inette  M.  Godman 
Michael  F.  Haklin 
Sallie  D.  Hall 
James  A.  Hayashi,  PhD 
Audrey  L.  Haygood 
Beatrice  Kemp 
Joan  Koscielski 
Dorothy  Menzies 
Samuel  G.  Taylor  111,  MD 

30  Years 

Buler  M.  Allen 
Richard  P.  Barrett 
Arlene  L.  Bitto 
Janet  L.  Blake 
Sally  Brozenec,  PhD 
Gwendolyn  E.  Byrd 
Emmer  Caldwell 
Desoree  C.  Campbell 
Jacqueline  Coleman 
Maggie  A.  Duncan 
Steven  G.  Economou,  MD 
Lois  E.  Eisner 
William  F.  Flynn 
Gloria  Franklin 
Josephine  Griffin 
Patricia  Gumbus 
Mildred  Howard 
Genell  Jones 
Violet  L.  Mann 
Fannie  D.  Martin 
Lois  Martin 
Laura  McGee 
Alberta  Norman 
Donald  R.  Oder 
Thelma  B.  Palmer 
Esther  Peden 

Roseanne  V.  Proteau,  MD 
Frances  J.  Pugh 
Christine  Richardson 
Patrick  Robb 
Nannie  Sanders 
Georgia  Scott 
Iris  Shannon,  PhD 
Delores  Simmons 
Elizabeth  Stimage 
Pearline  Stone 
John  Tolbert 
Gloria  D.  Williams 
Eva  M.  Wimpffen 


25  Years 

Mattie  B.  Kirkwood 

20  Years 

Clovine  Alleyne 

Leroy  W.  Kramer 
Oscar  V.  Legarda 

Julie  A.  Adams 

Pauline  Ballard 

Crystal  D.  Lowry 

Kenning  M.  Anderson,  MD,  PhD 

Maggie  Blackman 

Linda  K.  Manning 

Juanita  M.  Anderson 

Lynn  R.  Branch 

L.  C.  McClain 

Rajanee  Arjsiri 

Sylvester  Brewer 

Nancy  A.  McGuire 

Robert  L.  Barkin,  PharmD 

Florence  Carter 

Walter  F.  Mroz 

Kenneth  Battle 

Rose  M.  Claude 

Grace  E.  Mumphery 

Donald  R.  Becker 

Silverlean  Croff 

Peter  Murphy,  MD 

Nancy  R.  Becker 

Kobner  I.  Crowley 

Janet  L.  Omer 

Irene  Berryhill 

Charlene  D.  Davis 

Niranjan  A.  Patel 

Catherine  L.  Bishop 

Marie  Deal 

Jeanne  M.  Blundy 

Ora  L.  Dean 
Mary  L.  Dunson 
Nancy  E.  Evans 
Henri  Frischer,  MD,  PhD 
Francisco  V.  Garcia 
Robert  Garcia 
Margie  Gardner 
Henry  Gewurz,  MD 
Trudie  L.  Gilliam 
Josefina  Gonzalez 
Alphonso  Graham 
Katie  J.  Green 
James  Greer 
Alice  Holman 
William  F.  Hughes,  PhD 
Josie  L.  Jackson 
Lorene  Jackson 
Beulah  M.  Johnson 
Lee  A.  Johnson 
Marguerite  Jones 


Virginia  Y.  Perillo 
Hannah  Phillips 
Willa  B.  Porter 
Martha  Randle 
Esther  I.  Robleza 
Janith  Schwagart 
Raymond  U.  Seale,  PhD 
Dougal  Simon 
Cleophus  Taylor 
Henry  Taylor 
Algis  W.  Tiknius 
Rita  M.  Udvare 
Joanne  Walczak 
Erma  Wallace 
Jane  A.  Warren 
Alberta  W.  Wells 
Marcene  Williams 
Winsome  D.  Williams 


Mary  M.  Bounds 

Michael  S.  Boxer 

Sandra  Boyd 

Scott  J.  Boyer 

Erich  E.  Brueschke,  MD 

Henrietta  Bunch 

Linda  E.  Calhoun 

Elizabeth  A.  Carlson,  DNSc 

Monica  A.  Cieslarski 

Zandra  J.  Cirar 

Theodoric  J.  Cockrell 

Jill  Coleman 

Dolores  L.  Cox 

Lula  Davis 

Elsa  M.  Deshane 

Guido  Di  Domenico 

Paula  J.  Dillon 


& 

Electrician  George  Stathos,  third  from  left,  received  the  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  Distinguished  Service  Award.  He  is  joined  by, 
from  left,  his  wife,  Joanne,  Reginald  “Hats”  Adams , of 
community  affairs,  and  Tom  Ferguson,  of  human  resources. 


40  Years 


Jeffrie  Shell 

On  January  3,  1956,  Jeffrie  Shell 
got  her  first  job.  Bom  and  raised  in 
Alabama,  she  was  21  and  had  just 
arrived  in  Chicago.  She  was  hired 
to  be  a nurses  aide  at  the  old  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  where  her  aunt 
worked.  Forty  years  later,  Shell  is 
still  working  at  Rush. 

Shell  was  a nurses  aide  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  for  her  first  20  years 
at  Rush.  From  1956  to  1959,  Shell 
worked  on  the  17  th  floor,  from 
1959  to  1963  she  worked  on  5 
Pavilion,  and  from  1963  to  1975, 

9 Kellogg  was  her  home.  In  1975, 
she  became  a pool  transporter,  and 
from  1990  to  1994,  Shell  worked  as 
a unit  assistant  on  9 Kellogg.  She 
then  returned  to  being  a transporter 
in  the  Department  of  Radiology. 

Shell,  who  works  from  4 p.m. 
to  12:30  a.m.,  five  days  a week, 
transports  patients  on  cots  down 
the  winding  corridors  of  Rush,  back 
and  forth,  between  their  hospital 
rooms,  Johnston  R.  Bowman  and 
the  radiology  department  on  the 
first  floor  of  Kellogg. 

“Jeffrie  is  one  of  the  most 
caring  people  I’ve  met  at  Rush. 
She’s  almost  perfect,”  says  Shell’s 
supervisor,  Sheila  Rice,  office 
manager  of  the  radiology 
department. 

While  en  route  or  when 
patients  are  waiting  to  get  X-rays 
taken,  Shell  often  converses  with 
the  patients.  She  loves  her  job 
because  she  is  able  to  talk  to,  leam 
about,  and  comfort  the  patients 
she’s  transporting. 

“The  people  I meet  remind  me 
how  lucky  I am.  You  think  you’re 
tired  and  having  a bad  day  — and 
then  you  talk  with  a sick  person, 
and  it  reminds  you  how  truly  good 
you  have  it,”  says  Shell. 

During  her  time  off,  Shell 
enjoys  working  at  her  church  and  on 
the  National  Baptist  Convention. 
She  also  travels  regularly  to  the 
Caribbean  with  her  husband  of  39 
years,  Jim.  She  plans  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  65  in  the  year  2000,  and 
intends  to  travel  and  work  at  her 
church  during  her  free  time. 

“I  enjoy  working  hard  in 
everything  that  I do,”  says  Shell.  “I 
believe  it  is  the  only  way  you 
should  do  things.”  ■ 
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Years 


Inette  Godman,  RN 

Since  her  first  day  on  the  job  35 
years  ago,  Inette  Hoxsey  Godman, 
RN,  has  seen  enormous  changes  in 
OR/surgical  nursing.  A 1961 
graduate  of  the  Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  School  of  Nursing,  Godman 
remembers  an  era  when  nurses 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  slacks  to 
work,  and  when  patients  who  had 
gall  bladder  surgery  were 
hospitalized  for  10  days. 

“In  those  days,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  laparoscopic 
cholecystectomy,  where  surgeons 
remove  your  gall  bladder  using  a 
scope,”  says  Godman,  one  of  65 
nurses  and  26  technicians 
responsible  for  staffing  Rush’s  28 
operating  rooms. 

“Years  ago,  sterile,  standardized 
trays  did  not  exist.  Trays  were  hand- 
assembled.  We  also  had  to  sterilize 
our  own  needles,  and  wash  and 
sterilize  our  gloves  and  green  cloth 
masks,”  says  Godman.  “This  is 
archaic  by  today’s  standards,  because 
now  everything  is  disposable.” 

In  her  job,  Godman  assists 
general  surgeons  in  the  OR.  She 
handles  surgical  instruments  and 
ensures  that  the  many  instruments 
and  supplies  needed  for  a given 
operation  are  correct  and  available. 

“I’m  a behind-the-scenes 
person,”  says  Godman.  “If  I worked 
on  the  floors,  I would  always  be 
thinking  I should  have  done  more 
for  Mr.  Jones  or  a particular 
patient.  I like  OR  nursing  because 
there’s  a sense  of  completeness.” 

During  her  first  years  in  the 
OR,  Godman  learned  the  ropes 
from  working  closely  with  Ruth  E. 
Schmidt,  RN,  director  of  the  OR, 
Steven  Economou,  MD,  professor 
and  chairman  of  general  surgery, 
and  the  Reynolds,  Guynn  and 
Overstreet  team. 

“They  were  such  skilled 
professionals,  but  boy  were  they 
demanding,”  says  Godman. 

After  the  hectic  pace  of  her 
job,  Godman  unwinds  by  camping 
near  Ottawa,  111.,  with  her 
husband  Bill  and  son  Bill,  Jr. 

“Everyone  says  to  me,  ‘Oh, 
you’re  so  happy,’  ” says  Godman. 
“It’s  because  I try  to  maintain  an 
even  balance  between  my  family 
and  my  part-time  work  in  the  OR. 
Most  people  in  the  nursing  profes- 
-ion  are  there  to  help  others.”  E 


20  Years,  cent. 

Charles  E.  Dinsmore,  PhD 

Thomas  E.  Durica 

Maryann  Eglaston 

Robert  S.  Eisenberg  PhD 

Sally  A.  Evankoe 

Margaret  E.  Faut-Callahan,  DNSc 

Olivia  E.  Favela 

Trigidio  T.  Figueras 

Shirley  A.  Fleming 

Peggy  Fluett 

Felicia  E.  Foster 

John  A.  Geisler 

Mary  P.  Gillespie 

Ofelia  C.  Gonzales 

Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD 

Kathleen  Grady,  PhD 

William  E.  Gunn 

Alice  Guzman 

Bertha  L.  Hawkins 

Avril  C.  Hector 

John  G.  Hjortland 

Maybell  Hoffman 

Carol  A.  Horkavy 

Joyce  B.  Howard 

Oscar  J.  Hunter 

Janet  M.  lapichino 

Cynthia  L.  Irwin 

Frances  A.  Jacobs 

Thea  M.  Johnson 

Joseph  S.  Jones 

William  H.  Jones 

Jena  K.  Khodadad,  PhD 

Allene  Kimbrough 

Brenda  J.  Kirkland 

Elizabeth  L.  Krch 

Cheryl  Lafferty 

Richard  A.  Levis 

Joyce  M.  Lichauco 

Gloria  E.  Luna 

Janet  Malik 

Cecilia  A.  Manlapaz 

Harold  M.  Martin 

Kenneth  E.  Mayerhofer,  MD 

Kevin  W.  McDonough 

John  D.  Mead,  PhD 

Jean  E.  Milke 

Frank  J.  Morini 

Judy  E.  Motykowski 

Joan  C.  Nelson 

Gilberto  S.  Neri  Jr.,  MD 

Barbara  J.  Nichols 

Charles  E.  Nichols 

Mary  K.  Nuno 

Nancy  A.  Osiecki 

Helen  Sered  Pawluk 

Marilynn  Payton 

Joan  K.  Phillips 

John  E.  Pickett 

Frankie  A.  Poe 

Mary  Rauer 

G.  Wendell  Richmond,  MD 
Mary  A.  Rolfe-Shaw 
Malinda  M.  Rosenwinkel 
Bobbie  J.  Roundy 
Sandra  L.  Rynne 
Gary  H.  Salzman,  MD 
Kalautee  Sampath 
Antoinette  Scheffler 
William  A.  Scheftner,  MD 
Flora  B.  Scuefield 
Anka  B.  Sega 
Maria  L.  Sega 
Debra  I.  Simmons 
Essie  M.  Stockling 
Warren  Stockling 
Katarina  Szego 
Remigio  A.  Taasan 
Jesse  F.  Teaque 
Cynthia  Pytko  Temenak 
Jeanine  Thelemaque 
Dorothy  J.  Thomas 
Lee  D.  Thompson 
Jordan  L.  Topel,  MD 


Eugene  F.  Uretz 
Mariano  Vatbuena 
Nancy  M.  Visocki 
Erma  Wallace 
Margaret  A.  Waszkiewicz 
Mary  West 
Paula  M.  White 
James  S.  Wiese 
Lillie  M.  Wilkerson 
Cornelia  M.  Wilkins 
Dewayne  M.  Williams 
Vivian  Williams 
Robert  S.  Wilson 


Barbara  C.  Wizniuk 
Ronald  M.  Wnek 
Paul  W.  Wong,  MD 


15  Years 


Gary  F.  Alder,  DDS 
Vera  D.  Amaro 
Judy  T.  Andriamahefa 
Leonard  M.  Asuncion 
Margaret  B.  Aydelotte,  PhD 
Juanita  B.  Baron 
Theresa  Beck 
Margaret  M.  Berg 
Margaret  M.  Betts 
Cheryl  Y.  Bibbs 
Peggy  B.  Bigoness 
Easter  Birge 
Johnnie  L.  Bonds 
Laura  S.  Bradford 
Nancy  J.  Bradley 
Lavera  Brown  Leftridge 
Alberta  Brownlee 
Barbara  A.  Burdine 
Katie  A.  Busch,  MD 
Roxann  Bzdyl 
Dorothy  Calloway 
James  A.  Caplick 
Gypsy  F.  Cartwright 
Stanislawa  Cepas 
Cesar  Chirinos 
Franc  ine  H.  Clark 
Cheryl  L.  Clinton 
Colin  J.  Cloherty 
Samuel  L.  Cohen 
Irma  L.  Coleman 
Marianne  Corrieri-Alaniz 
Josephine  W.  Davis 
Janice  Dechalus 
Dwayne  E.  Dillard 
Georgiann  G.  Donatille 
Janet  Kay  Dougherty 
Carol  Downer 
Shirley  A.  Evans 
Glendell  Finley-Logan 
Marva  J.  Flowers 
Leota  Gajda 

Andrea  M.  Garcia-Lechuga 
Esther  E.  Garcia 
Ann  R.  George-Fohrman 
Selma  George 
Antanas  A.  Gilvydis 
James  E.  Gindl 
Thomas  P.  Hampton 
Paul  K.  Hanashiro,  MD 
Mark  A.  Hamew 
Treace  Harper 
April  M.  Hayes 
Mary  Ann  J.  Hejna 
Socorro  G.  Hernandez 
Martha  Herrera 
Vesta  M.  Hill 


Lisa  Hirshfield 

Linda  Marie  Hollinger-Smith,  PhD 

Janice  M.  Holmes 

Shirley  Holmes 

Rosie  M.  Howard 

Howard  R.  Hoyt 

Sandra  A.  Hubbard 

Kimberly  A.  Humbarger 

Melvin  Humbert 

Bonnie  M.  Hutchison 

Carmen  Jackson 

Thyra  R.  Jackson 

Janet  James- Waterford 


Marcia  M.  Sheridan 
Helen  M.  Shidler 
Mary  Krembu  Silver 
Michael  R.  Silver,  MD 
Christine  M.  Spano 
Charlotte  F.  Storino 
Marilyn  Joy  Strohman 
Erlinda  Talla 
Johnny  M.  Tang,  PhD 
John  A.  Taylor 
Judith  A.  Taylor 
Susan  Vanderberg-Dent,  MD 
Benny  Varghese 


Cindy  Lollar,  MT  (ASCP),  medical 
technologist  II  in  clinical  microbiology , 
is  Rush's  1996  Employee  of  the  Year. 


Mac  Vaughn 
Ellen  L.  Vigil 
Hans  Vilme 
Charlotte  D.  Walker 
William  H.  Warren,  MD 
Jo  Ann  Washington 
Bruce  Weatherspoon 
Michelle  Weber 
Beverly  J.  White 
Cheryl  C.  White 
Edward  W.  White 
George  E.  White 
Jeri  S.  Willhoite 
Kathleen  A.  Wilson 
Mary  Ann  Winters 
Karen  M.  Wood 
Vicki  J.  Woodward 
Norman  L.  Wool,  MD 
Janice  M.  Zeller,  PhD 

10  Tears 

Lilia  T.  Abanero 
Richard  I.  Abrams,  MD 
Cynthia  M.  Akelis 
Enrique  J.  Amezaga 
Jean  R.  Aschkenasy 
Marilyn  K.  Ashmann 
Claudia  A.  Baier 
David  Baldwin  Jr.,  MD 
Catherine  W.  Beavers 
Kathleen  G.  Behner 
Gay  L.  Bergeron 
Keeley  L.  Binion 
Mary  Y.  Black 
Patricia  A. 

Blattner 
Patricia  A. 

Blaye 

Marcia  Dewo 

Bosek,  DNSc 
Kenneth  Boyer,  MD 
Abbi  A.  Brees 
Marie  Bronczyk 
Anthony  Brown 
Calvin  Brown 
Paula  D.  Brown 
Mary  E.  Carasiti,  PharmD 
Kecia  A.  Carey 
Mary  Ann  Carroll 
Larry  C.  Casey,  MD,  PhD 
Janette  E.  Ceckowski 
Laura  L.  Cervenka 
Dianne  D.  Chapman 
Vemeice  Cherry 
Ada  A.  Cole,  PhD 
Patricia  L.  Cole-Acosta 
Teresita  S.  Cuagay 
Karol  Dalton-Kempke 
Claire  E.  Dassy 
Jeanette  Davis 
Richard  K.  Davis 
Juliana  Dbila 
Clarence  J.  DeYoung 
Ivan  J.  Dimitroff,  MD 
Michelle  Domanchuk 
Donna  M.  Doyle 
Elizabeth  A.  Drab 
Zbigniew  Durlak,  MD 


Mary  L.  Johnson 
Ruby  J.  Johnson 
Jean  Jones 
Milton  L.  Jones 
James  M.  Kerns,  PhD 
Harold  A.  Kessler,  MD 
Willie  B.  King 
Kimberlee  A.  Kolaczewski 
Eva  Kot 

Sharon  L.  Kreidl 

Laura  R.  Kull 

Mable  P.  Kyles 

Denise  M.  Labedz 

Yvonne  Lange,  PhD 

Ernestine  Lee 

Adrienne  L.  Lennix 

Caroline  C.  Lipschultz 

Jerome  M.  Loew,  MD 

Carmela  L.  Logisz 

Janet  L.  Long 

Janice  Lott-Hopgood 

Susan  A.  Lum 

James  E.  Maggard 

Anthony  V.  Mathai 

Patrice  Y.  Merriweather 

Charles  A.  Mezatis 

Mary  Michaud 

Catherine  I.  Mills 

Ronald  Moore 

Carlean  Morgan 

Robert  A.  Morris 

Catherine  A.  Muza 

Geri  Narsete  Prevo 

Charles  A.  Nightingale 

Pamela  E.  Nitz 

Dianne  Noibi 

Victoria  E.  O’Sullivan 

Joseph  Payne 

Dehra  L.  Pearson 

Olivia  B.  Penales 

Monica  E.  Perdue 

Donald  R.  Peterson 

Phyllis  J.  Peterson 

Theresa  M.  Pollack 

Paula  Porcelli 

Mary  Powell 

Sandra  S.  Pressburg 

Deborah  Lyn  Quaid 

Laurette  Quinn 

Denise  M.  Racky 

Ewa  Radwanska,  MD 

Leopoldo  Ramones 

Melinda  Reed 

Andrew  Ripeckyj,  MD 

Jeanette  L.  Risley 

Donna  J.  Ritacco 

Maria  Delal  Rivera 

Lidia  Rivero 

Wiley  G.  Roberts 

Charles  Robinson 

Lynette  Robinson 

Marilyn  Rubin-Terrado,  PhD 

Eugene  E.  Ryan 

Mary  A.  Schick 

Andrew  G.  Seipos 

Noelle  M.  Shallcross 

Vicki  P.  Shaw-Harvey 

Michael  W.  Shaw 


Rush  President  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  congratulates  Eva  Wimpffen, 
of  research  administration,  for  30 
years  of  service  to  Rush. 
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10  Years,  cent, 

Doris  A.  Evans 


Catherine  A.  Ferrario 
Alison  Finnegan,  PhD 
Esperanza  Flores,  MD 


Lisa  M.  Foster 
Preston  F.  Foster,  MD 
Gail  A.  Frank 
Robin  L.  Freeburg 
Rhonda  Lynn  Friedman 
Diane  M.  Gallagher 
Fernando  A.  Garcia 
Carmel  A.  Gaughan 
Claire  A.  Gavrel 
Sandra  M.  George 
Ira  M.  Givens 
Oscar  H.  Godoy 
Yvonne  Gomez 
Teodora  L.  Gonzalez 
Dana  Goodin 
Zyra  D.  Gordon-Smith 
Samuel  P.  Gotoff,  MD 
Clarence  Grainger  jr. 

Charlie  J.  Grandberry 
Christina  M.  Griffin 
Shirley  A.  Gross 
Mary  R.  Grover 
Kimberly  Grzesik 
Mario  O.  Gubatan 
Angelica  Guerrero 
Alice  Gutierrez 
Susan  C.  Gutierrez 
Patricia  Fiallagan 
Maryann  C.  Harting 
Thomas  Haywood 
Dorothy  D.  Hebert 
Jean  L.  Heideman 
Byron  M.  Henderson 
Peter  T.  Heydemann,  MD 
Norma  I.  Hidalgo 
Patricia  J.  Hooper 
Jerry  D.  Isaacs 
Pamela  R.  Jackson 
Femanzo  Jamison 
Kristina  Janich 
Kimberly  A.  Janko 
Debbie  A.  Jenkins 
Dominique  M.  Johnson 
Martha  P.  Johnson 
Mary  Johnson 
Elizabeth  Joksimovic 
Barbara  E.  Jones 
Stephen  R.  Kareka 
Clifford  J.  Kavinsky,  MD,  PhD 
Shirley  A.  Kazmierski 
Diana  Elean  Keith 
Joretha  E.  Kellum 

Dianne  M.  Kelly 
Barbara  C.  Kienker 
Judith  L.  Kieras 
Paula  S.  Kikkebusch 
Barbara  Kitzes 
Nilslee  A.  Kreppert 
Dolores  S.  Kryl 
Marilyn  A.  Krzystek 
Linda  J.  Lafferty,  PhD 
Young  S.  Lee,  MD 

Mira  L.  Lessick, 
PhD 


unit  service  manager,  Rush 
I'pital,  is  hemmed,  with  the 
2 rner  Manager'of'the-Year  Award. 


Amy  J.  Levin 
Karen  Loftus 
Patricia  M.  Long 
Daniel  O.  Luedke 
Bella  C.  Maningat 
Kimberly  L.  Markwell 
Linda  M.  Marth 
Jesus  R.  Mata 
Olga  Lydia  Mata 
Lisa  M.  Mauro 
Laura  A.  McGloin 
Bennie  McWilliams 
Linda  Ann  Meeks 
Diane  Mikrut 
Mojgan  Motie 
Anna  Zander  Murphy 
Karen  N.  Murray 
Phyllis  Nash 
Edward  J.  Neal 
Rosario  J.  Nobile 
Janis  O’Neill 


Longtime  faculty  member,  David  Baldwin  Sr.,  MD, 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Henry  P.  Russe,  MD,  Humanitarian  Award. 


Rowena  M.  Benedetti 
Beth  A.  Bergmann 
Manish  B.  Bhuva,  MD 
Willie  A.  Bogan 
Regina  F.  Bokowska 
John  W.  Bokowski,  PhD 
Yvonne  G.  Boublis 
Lakiesha  M.  Bracy 
Ricky  E.  Brooks 
Hayley  L.  Brown 
Tyrone  M.  Brown 
Tara  H.  Bruce 
James  Bryan,  MD 
Lydia  R.  Bryant-Pettus 
William  J.  Bulkley,  MD 
Joan  M.  Burke 
Linda  R.  Butler 
Richard  W.  Byrne,  MD 
Debra  Ann  Caban 
Bennie  P.  Caldwell 
Jeffrey  D.  Caldwell 
Dolores  M.  Calma 
James  E.  Calvin  Jr.,  MD 
Jesus  Cantu 
Alice  A.  Carter 
Sandra  Jean  Carter 
Felipe  J.  Castaneda 
Tito  P.  Catuncan 
Soruparani  Chandrasekar 
Wei  Chang,  PhD 
Carolynn  L.  Charleston 
Pamela  M.  Chejn 
Julie  A.  Chledowski 
Teresa  A.  Chmura 
Sook  H.  Cho 
Alvaro  Omar  Clara 
Cristal  K.  Clark 
Daniel  W.  Clark 
Lucinda  J.  Clark 
Roberta  H.  Clarke 
Willie  Clay  Jr. 

Linda  E.  Clay 
Mary  T.  Claypool 
Robert  O.  Clemensen 
Patricia  L.  Clifford 
James  L.  Coffie 
Joan  R.  Colby 
Casey  S.  Coleman 
Larry  D.  Coleman 
Ana  G.  Colin 
Kevin  C.  Collins 
Leslie  A.  Conlan 
Eva  M.  Contreras 
Mary  P.  Corich 
Brian  F.  Coming 
Mary  A.  Coughlin 
Mary  Ellen  Coulter 
Donna  Cox-Rodriguez 
Patrick  C.  Crawford 
Tammara  S.  Crist 
Anna  M.  Cummings 
Susan  J.  Czamy 
Mary  Ann  C.  Czemiewski 
Mary  A.  Damirayakhian 
Michelle  M.  Darang- 
Coleman 
James  W.  Dati 
Edna  B.  Davalos 
Deborah  L.  Davis 
Denise  M.  Davis 
Megan  F.  Davis 
Renee  Dawson 
Phyllis  M.  De  Marco 
Vanessa  L.  Deaner 
Valerie  E.  Devine 
Pietro  Dipalomares 
Tina  Louise  Dorsey 
David  Dotson 
Anne  M.  Dowd,  MD 
Angela  D.  Doyle 
Daniel  G.  Drumm 
James  C.  Du  Canto,  MD 
Teresa  A.  Dubovich 
Catherine  L.  Dunn 


Joseph  R.  Oder 

Denise  M.  Oleske,  PhD 

Maria  Oppermann 

Karen  Pagliuco 

Cynthia  F.  Parducci 

Kelly  A.  Parker 

Michele  Prod 

Anita  Putman 

Mary  L.  Quillan 

Paula  D.  Redding 

Maureen  Rehwaldt 

Anthony  J.  Richtsmeier  Jr.,  MD 

Wenceslina  Rivera 

Phillip  I.  Robles 

Vevlyn  D.  Rogers 

John  Rowe,  PhD 

David  B.  Rubin,  MD 

Joy  M.  Russell 

Donna  L.  Samano 

Karen  Sanders-Ford 

Mary  Beth  Schiefelbein 

Barbara  A.  Schmitt 

Brenda  D.  Schmitz 

David  A.  Schur 

Jane  Scopelliti 

Mary  E.  Scott 

Susan  M.  Sendera 

Louis  Shicker 

Marilyn  L.  Silvester 

Thomas  L.  Simmons 

Anne  Slager 

Lynn  J.  Smetana 

Zachary  S.  Smith 

Zita  M.  Smith 

Kirsten  M.  Solmos 

Diane  H.  Springer 

James  L.  Statler 

Mary  Lou  Stevens 

Wendy  Strom 

Dawn  Marie  Sweeney 

Evelyn  A.  Szczypka 

Mary  Ann  M.  Tan 

Lydia  A.  Tanner 

John  S.  Tarsa 

Anthony  W.  Thompson 

Horence  Threat 

Linda  C.  Threatt 

Germaine  L.  Timlin 

Kathleen  Timothy 

Deborah  L.  Tomczak 

Linda  Tronco 

Judy  A.  Trufant 

Joan  A.  Uebele 

Whitney  P.  Vail 

Mabel  Wagner 

Beverly  A.  Wallace 

Ollie  J.  Wallace 

Donnell  T.  Wardell 

Sharon  Lee  Wilko 

Brenda  Lee  Williams 

Tarren  Williams 

William  Wong 

Nancy  B.  Wood,  PhD 

Gail  L.  Zelenka 

Gregory  G.  Zibrun 

Walter  J.  Zielinski 


5 Years 

Carmen  Acevedo 
Donna  M.  Adams 
Janet  M.  Adegbemi 
Michelle  Agnoli 
Chioma  N.  Agwuncha 
Sarah  H.  Ailey 
Yvonne  M.  Alagaban 
Yona  Amitai,  MD 
Karen  Sue  Ammari 
Cathleen  Es  Ashton 
Kimberly  M.  Askew 
Dora  E.  Astorga 
Freddie  Ayala 
Pamela  L.  Aye-Simon 
Lori  Ann  Baids 
Adrianne  M.  Balsam,  MD 
Denise  E.  Banton 
Tajuana  R.  Barnes 
John  A.  Barrett,  MD 
Christopher  Beck 
David  W.  Beezhold,  DO 
Confidence  Bell 


Caroline  F.  Duquette 

Derrick  G.  Echols 

Kathleen  Egan 

Michael  D.  Elton 

Brian  P.  Engebrecht,  MD 

Basilio  A.  Espada 

Alma  Gracie  Espinoza 

Jeffrey  L.  Everett 

Kevin  J.  Fahey 

Yolanda  E.  Farol 

Lynda  K.  Feldman 

Sally  V.  Figueras 

John  J.  Fildes,  MD 

Margaret  V.  Fitzgerald 

Stephen  A.  Flaherty 

Wrayanne  R.  Flasar 

Dan  Foglia 

Dennis  Ford 

Lannie  C.  Forman 

Salvatore  A.  Franzese  Jr. 

Jonna  M.  Frasor 

Marlise  Frey 

Ronald  D.  Froemming 

Michael  D.  Gacek 

Eileen  C.  Gajcak 

Susan  M.  Gallagher  Corrigan 

Daniel  R.  Ganger,  MD 

Dianne  L.  Garces 

Alejandro  Garcia 

Jane  N.  Garcia 

Peggy  Ann  Garvey 

Kim  M.  Gegner 

Benedict  L.  Gierl,  MD 

Michele  M.  Glass 

Paul  B.  Glickman,  MD 

Roy  D.  Goldfarb,  PhD 

Martha  Gonzalez 

Philip  B.  Gorelick,  MD 

Jennifer  Granderson 

Joanie  L.  Gray 

Gloria  Y.  Griffith 

Vicki  Grunnett-Hrinda 

Sylvia  M.  Guajardo 

Kathleen  M.  Gunning 

Loreta  M.  Guziec 

Sandra  L.  Hager 

Marianne  T.  Hall 

David  Halpert,  MD 

Marva  J.  Harper 

Latrise  C.  Harrell 

Yvonne  Harris 

Vanessa  M.  Hart,  MD 

Susan  A.  Hauptman 

Denise  M.  Hauser 

William  Hayden,  MD 

Edward  E.  Hayes 

Miriam  D.  Hays 

Rhonda  A.  Heatley 

Lynne  Hebson 

Karen  M.  Heffernan 

Ryon  M.  Hennessy 

Leon  R.  Herbstreit 

Claudia  G.  Hicks 

Joan  L.  Hill 

Sharon  Hines 

Sharon  P.  Holliday 

Henry  Lee  Howard 
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30  Years 


Don  Oder 

During  the  30  years  Don  Oder  has 
overseen  Rush’s  financial  health, 
he  has  watched  health  care  evolve 
into  a thriving  industry, 
susceptible  to  the  same  economic 
swings  as  other  businesses. 

This  is  very  different  from  the 
field  Oder  entered  in  1965  when 
health  care  was  viewed  more  as  a 
social  service.  At  that  time,  Rush 
relied  heavily  on  contributions  from 
United  Way  and  other  charities, 
says  Oder,  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

Two  things  changed  all  that. 
First,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were 
introduced.  Second,  patient  care 
became  too  expensive  for  charities 
to  support.  “Putting  one  person  in 
the  hospital  these  days  can  cost  a 
million  dollars,”  says  Oder.  “That 
could  wipe  out  an  entire  charity.” 

While  many  corporate  and 
private  sponsors  still  give  generously 
to  Rush,  the  Medical  Center  has 
had  to  become  more  business  like  to 
ensure  patients  receive  the  quality 
care  they  need — a goal  Oder  has 
been  instrumental  in  helping 
Rush  achieve. 

Oder  says  his  entry  into  health 
care  was  purely  “accidental.”  As  a 
public  accountant  with  Arthur 
Andersen,  Oder  consulted  with 
many  organizations.  His  last  stint  as 
a consultant  was  helping  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  the  newly-elected 
president  of  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  determine  his 
management  team.  As  a result, 
Campbell  asked  Oder  to  stay  on  as 
vice  president  of  finance. 

A proponent  of  the  maxim 
“one  for  all,”  Oder’s  proudest 
accomplishments  at  Rush  are 
those  the  Medical  Center  has 
achieved  as  an  organization. 

“Rush  is  such  a prestigious 
organization,”  Oder  says.  “When 
you  say  you  work  at  Rush, 
everyone  knows  it  and  respects  it.” 

Unfortunately  for  Rush,  Oder 
will  be  retiring  in  January  1997. 
Rush  President  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  sums  up  everyones’  feelings 
on  seeing  Oder  leave:  “Don’s 
contribution  to  Rush  has  been 
unique,  and  the  institution  today 
reflects  his  values  of  honesty, 
integrity  and  quality.  He  cannot 
be  replaced.  We  will  retire  his 
jersey!”  ■ 


Mattie  Kirkwood 

Mattie  Kirkwood  enjoys  people  so 
much  she  decided  to  learn  how  to 
save  their  lives. 

Despite  her  many  respons- 
ibilities as  the  coordinator  of 
General  Educational  Resources  on 
7 Academic  Facility,  Kirkwood 
completed  a cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  class  and  became  a 
certified  CPR  instructor  at  Rush. 
During  the  past  1 5 years,  she  has 
taught  CPR  to  several  thousands 
of  people  including  clinical  and 
non-clinical  employees,  as  well  as 
elementary  school  children. 

Kirkwood  says  she  has  never 
needed  to  perform  CPR  outside  of 
the  classroom,  hut  at  least  10  of 
her  former  students  have. 

“I’m  just  like  Dr.  Heimlich,” 
Kirkwood  says.  “He’s  never  had  to 
use  the  Heimlich  maneuver. 
Somebody  gave  me  an  article  out 
of  Esquire,  where  he  said  he’s 
never  had  to  use  it  and  he’s  going 
to  be  retiring.” 

In  her  25th  year  at  Rush, 
Kirkwood  says  retirement  is  the 
furthest  thing  from  her  mind.  She 
has  very  little  time  to  think  about 
anything  but  her  job,  which  is  split 
between  facility  management 
and  the  Quick  Copy  Center  on 
7 Ac  Fac. 

Kirkwood’s  responsibilities  on 
the  facility  management  side  range 
from  maintaining  microscopes  and 
mannequins  to  setting  up 
classrooms  for  all  of  the  colleges. 

In  the  Quick  Copy  Center, 
she  helps  with  binding,  stapling 
and  folding  course  booklets,  letters 
and  notepads  for  Rush  University 
instructors  and  students. 

Kirkwood  has  held  four 
different  positions  since  coming  to 
Rush  in  1971.  She  started  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Rush- Presbyterian 
Health  Clinic  for  five  years  and 
worked  as  a day-shift  security  guard 
for  nearly  two  more  years  before 
joining  the  General  Educational 
Resources  department  as  a lab 
assistant  under  Eugene  Boyd. 

When  Boyd  retired  10  years  ago, 
Kirkwood  became  his  successor. 

“Each  job  was  interesting 
because  I worked  with  different 
people,”  Kirkwood  says.  “It’s  been 
such  a wide  variety  of  people, 
and  I’ve  enjoyed  working  with 
all  of  them.”  {§ 


5 Yeans,  cont. 

Robert  L.  Howard 
Stephen  Howard 
Danuta  K.  Hoyer,  MD 
Gary  Huang 
Angela  Deni  Huffman 
Kenneth  L.  Hugh 
Ellen  M.  Hunt 
James  A.  Hunter,  MD 
Faye  A.  Hupert 
Michael  J.  Hussey,  MD 
Marybeth  Hutto 
Bruce  D.  Hyman 
Martha  E.  Ibarra 
Zaki  G.  Ibrahim,  MD 
Rekha  R.  Illuri 
William  B.  Inabnet,  MD 
Kenneth  Jackson 
Linda  M.  Jankowski 
Orlando  E.  Jarrin 
Barbie  R.  Jefferson 
Lee  T.  Jenkins,  MD 
Linda  J.  Jenkins 
Leslie  S.  Johns 
Dion  T.  Johnson 
Harold  V.  Johnson 
Julie  Bach  Johnson 
Berlinda  Jones 
Deborah  A.  Jones 
James  Rexfo  Jones 
Paul  J.  Jones,  MD 
Lynn  Marie  Jonites 
Brenda  M.  Jordan 
John  R.  Joseph,  MD 
Robert  A.  June 
Estella  G.  Jurkovich 
Christina  M.  Kang 
Jeffery  N.  Kann,  MD 
Andres  M.  Kanner,  MD 
George  A.  Karavattuveetil 
Joseph  D.  Kaul 
Kathryn  Ann  Keith 
Roberta  G.  Keith 
Michael  A.  Kelly,  MD 
Russell  F.  Kelly,  MD 
Myung  H.  Kim 
Robert  E.  Kimura,  MD 
Caryl  Mae  Kirchheimer 
Ruth  M.  Kleinpell,  PhD 
David  A.  Klem,  MD 
Joanne  Koestner 
Kathryn  A.  Kohl 
Lea  Ann  Kopczewski 
Amy  J.  Kothe 
Mary  Katherine  Krause 
Greta  J.  Krawczyk 
Kateri  D.  Krispin 
Noelle  F.  Kroll 
Anne  M.  Kudelka,  MD 
Luz  I.  Lacour 
Diana  Lacy 


Mary  B.  Lally 
Lawrence  F.  Layfer,  MD 
Michele  M.  Lazzara 
David  A.  Lee 
Michael  T.  Lee 
Gloria  J.  Levi 
Jie  Li 

Helen  B.  Little 
Stephen  R.  Lloyd,  PhD 
Robert  J.  Lootens,  MD 
Imelda  C.  Lopez 
Eric  Jude  R.  Lucena 
Patricia  Ann  Luptak 
Joyce  D.  Lyte 
Christine  M.  Mach 
James  Edward  Macioch,  DO 
Dorothy  Malecki 


Darrin  Malone 
S.  Jordan  M.  Manansala 
Kevin  M.  Maquiling,  MD 
Robert  J.  Marder,  MD 
Kathleen  M.  Marino 
Valerie  J.  Matthiesen,  DNSc 
Marcia  M.  McCallum 
Patricia  A.  McClinton 
Pamela  L.  McKinnie 
Mary  F.  McNally 
Martha  J.  McClure 
Luz  E.  Medina 
Barbara  M.  Meisel 
Robin  Gayle  Melendez 
Tina  Merlo  Shamel 
Margaret  H.  Merriman 
Jennifer  Meyer 
Patricia  G.  Miller 
Laura  Mines 
Juergen  A.  Mollenhauer 
Dolores  Monterroso 
Laura  A.  Monti,  PhD 
Susan  E.  Moriarty 
Gloria  J.  Mosley 
Elliott  Mufson,  PhD 
Janette  L.  Muir 
Cheryl  A.  Murray 
Maureen  A.  Murtaugh,  PhD 
Susan  Kay  Nagle 
Inna  A.  Narsia 
Lorena  C.  Navarrete 
Susan  A.  Neath 
Kathy  E.  Neely 
Tony  M.  Neirinck 
Susan  A.  Nelson 
Judith  A.  Neumann 
Patricia  D.  Neyman,  MD 
Sharon  L.  Nicholson-Edinbu 
Nancy  A.  Niego 
Fernando  Nieves 
Jeffrey  Niforos 
Gertrude  M.  Novak 
Miguel  C.  Olivar  Jr. 
Normandi  M.  Omar,  MD 
Elisa  Ortiz 
Mary  T.  Osoba 
Heidi  Ann  Pace 
Deborah  B.  Pach 
Jamie  Lee  Paek  . 

Mamie  L.  Palmer 
Roberto  A.  Panelo 
Rona  S.  Pankey 
Michael  A.  Parker 
Yvette  Partee-Jackson 
Anita  B.  Patel 
Datta  B.  Patel 
Thomas  Patterson 
Diane  Pecaric -Jacobson 
Julieta  Perez 
Nicolas  F.  Perez 
Shirma  S.  Perez 
Angeles  R.  Perry 


Anthony  J.  Perry,  MD 
Ivor  R.  Phillips 
Cynthia  M.  Pickering 
Deborah  M.  Pierz 
Karthika  A.  Pillai 
Deborah  A.  Pisha 
Veronica  L.  Plaza 
Daniel  J.  Pohlman,  MD 
Carlene  P.  Porter 
Patricia  A.  Pozdal 
Larone  President 
Clara  J.  Quinn 
Maria  G.  Quinonez 
Helene  P.  Raidl 
L’Tanya  Rainey 
John  T.  Ralyea 
Habiba  Ramey 


Paula  Guzzo,  RN,  of  the 
Pediatric  Intensive  Care 
Unit,  received  the  Alice  B. 
Sachs  Memorial  Award  for 
consistently  providing 
outstanding  patient  care 


Dorothy  A.  Smith 
Floyd  Smith 
Sandra  Smith 
Lucia  F.  Soberano 
Jeffrey  S.  Soble,  MD 
Eddie  L.  Speights 
Brian  J.  Staes 
Jonathan  J.  Stake,  MD 
Clara  Ruth  Stevens 
Jean  M.  Stewart 
Caroline  M.  Stoddard 
Miriam  R.  Strong 
Curt  M.  Struebin 


Hector  L.  Sucaldito 
Gayathri  Sundaresan 
Kathryn  D.  Swartwout 
Karen  B.  Tamulonis 
Carmella  D.  Tan,  MD 
Wendy  A.  Tedesco 
Naleumon  Thiraphoj 
Leroy  Thomas 
Sandra  Thomas 
Shiwanda  L.  Thomas 
Carla  Thompson 
Patrice  A.  Thompson 
John  A.  Timmons 
Sarah  A.  Tolbert 
Angela  Tolston 
Rebecca  S.  Tomhave 
Roman  J.  Tremb 
Heather  A.  Trusty 
Nadine  J.  Trznadel 
Sonja  Tudor 
Amel  R.  Tumala 
Karen  L.  Turner-Roan 
Uyen  Van,  MD 
Demetrius  Veal 
Elizabeth  M.  Venegas 
Celia  Villarreal 
Raul  M.  Villaverde 
Anthony  F.  Viteri 
Angela  Mari  Vittorio- Wils 
Lawrence  C.  Vogel 
Beth  A.  Volin,  MD 
Brett  I.  Walley 
Charlene  Walton 
Qiuxin  Wang 
Richard  W.  Ward 
Arthur  G.  Watson 
Sheri  L.  Watson 
Lillie  B.  Watts 
Terri  L.  Waugh 
Janet  H.  Wells 
Lisa  Wells 
Melanie  Wendel 
Michelle  D.  West 
C.  William  Wester,  MD 
Carolyn  N.  Wester,  MD 
Craig  A.  Whalum 
Vanetta  Wiegman 
Kristen  L.  Wienandt 
Gregory  A.  Wiener,  MD 
Donnell  Wilburn 
Tyrone  Wilburn 
Nancy  Van  F.  Wilens 
Judith  C.  Wiley 
Earl  H.  Wilkerson 
Barbara  A.  Williams 
Debra  R.  Williams 
Karen  L.  Williams 
Misha  P.  Williams 
Obie  Williams  III 
Tomardo  Williams 
Lucy  Willis,  PhD 
Andrew  L.  Wilson 
Janet  N.  Winiczay 
Freddie  M.  Winton 
Kenneth  R.  Woods 
Robert  L.  Woods 
Kathy  M.  Wozniak 
Vonda  J.  Wright 
Reva  T.  Wymbs 
Barbara  Young 
Deborah  A.  Young 
J ingsong  Zhou 
Dianne  M.  Zimmerman  I 


Maria  Ramirez 

Ronald  A.  Rangel 

John  Ranieri 

Susan  P.  Raschal,  DO 

Dina  E.  Rauzol 

Lewis  Redmond 

Odell  Reeder 

Maria  G.  Rengh 

Maria  R.  Reyes,  MD 

O.D.  Rice 

Cerese  M.  Richard 

Elida  C.  Rico 

Janet  M.  Riddle 

Denise  M.  Rinck 

Silvia  E.  Rios 

Vincenzo  Rizzo 

Angela  E.  Roberson 

Angela  J.  Robertson 

Monica  Y.  Robertson 

Raymond  F.  Rodebaugh 

Georgia  M.  Rodgers 

Fidel  C.  Rodriguez 

Alfredo  P.  Roque 

Bettie  J.  Ross 

Illinois  Royal 

Marshall  Ruffin 

Diane  C.  Rukscinski 

Catherine  M.  Rukujzo 

Kelly  Rymsza 

Samuel  N.  Saltzberg,  MD 

Mary  A.  Samudio 

Restituto  M.  San  Pablo 

Danielle  Sanchez 

Vanessa  Sanders 

Linda  F.  Santos 

Peter  A.  Santucci,  MD 

Payman  Sattar,  MD 

Mary  R.  Schaff,  MD 

Elizabeth  L.  Schaller 

Larry  A.  Schine 

Tracy  B.  Schomack 

Erika  M.  Schwelnus 

Anita  M.  Seltzer 

Paul  N.  Severin,  MD 

Beverly  E.  Sha,  MD 

Elanda  T.  Shannon 

Shareese  S.  Shearrill 

Natalia  Via  Shirokova,  PhD 

Jonathan  C.  Silverstein,  MD 

Toni  L.  Simonaitis 

Annalynn  Skipper 

Frances  Skruodys 

Elaine  A.  Slusinski 

Alice  R.  Smith 

Cheri  L.  Smith 

Corey  Smith 
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Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

2 

3 

1 1 4 1 | 5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10  |ll|  12  13 

Motivate  Your  Muscles  Lunchtime  Stress 

Begins  Express 

“Introduction  to 
Tai  Chi” 

14 

15 

18 

17  18  19  20 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn  Choose  to  Lose 

“Gang  Awareness”  Orientation 

21 

22 

23 

is 

Pediatrii 

| 24 

c CPR 

25  26  27 

Choose  to  Lose  Begins 

28 

29 

| 

30 

31 

Water  “Logged”  Challenge  Sign-up 


Aerobics 

Body  walk,  circuit,  low-impact  and  step 
aerobics  classes  are  offered  throughout 
the  week  at  7:45  a.m.,  noon  and  5:30 
p.m.  Mats,  steps  and  weights  provided. 

Location:  Schweppe- Sprague 

Auditorium 
Fee:  $3  per  class, 

$25  for  1 1 classes 
To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

Choose  to  Lose 

Learn  to  manage  your  health  and  your 
weight  by  attending  this  1 0-week 
weight  management  class.  You  will 
learn  how  to  lower  the  fat  in  your  diet 
and  increase  your  level  of  activity.  This 
course  teaches  practical  ways  to  make 
these  lifestyle  changes  and  will  include 
a trip  to  a supermarket  and  a restaurant. 

Free 

Orientation: 

Dates: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 


To  Register: 


Thursday,  July  18 
Thursday,  July  25- 
September  19 
Noon-1  p.m. 

305  Schweppe 
Ori  en  tat  i on -Fr  ee 
Class-$60 

($10  reimbursed  for 
good  attendance) 
Call  942-2817 


Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 

This  brown  bag  seminar  will  provide  an 
overview  of  the  way  gangs  camouflage 
their  presence  and  intent  and  will  help 
you  to  identify  the  involvement  of 
gangs  in  your  community  and  family. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Wednesday,  July  17 
Noon- 12:45  p.m. 
210  Cafeteria 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

Discover  the  medicinal  and  therapeutic 
effects  that  Tai  Chi  can  offer.  This 
introductory  course  will  provide 
relaxation  and  instruction  on  this  very 
effective  stress  management  activity. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Friday,  July  12 
Noon-1  p.m. 
Schweppe-Sprague 
Auditorium 
Free 

Call  942-2817 


Motivate  Your  Muscles 

Have  you  always  wanted  a personal 
trainer .?  Learn  to  become  your  own 
trainer  by  attending  this  five-week 
class.  You  will  determine  your  own 
personal  fitness  level  and  develop  an 
appropriate  exercise  regimen  to  reach 
your  fitness  goals. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


July  10- August  7 
Noon- 12:45  p.m. 
Schweppe-Sprague 
Auditorium 
$20 

Call  942-2817 


Pediatric  CPR 

This  American  Heart  Association 
session  will  cover  infant  and  child  CPR 
techniques,  as  well  as  pediatric  injury 
prevention. 


Date: 

Time: 

Location: 

Fee: 

To  Register: 


Tuesday,  July  23 
4 p.m.-7  p.m. 

743  Academic 

Facility 

$15 

Bring  payment  to 
192  Murdock 


Water  “Logged”  Challenge 

i : 

Make  sure  you’re  getting  all  the  fluid 
your  body  needs  by  registering  for  this 
contest  which  will  require  you  to  track 
your  beverage  intake  during  the  month 
of  August.  Those  who  consume  at  least 
64  fluid  ounces  daily  will  he  put  in  a 
raffle  drawing  for  lots  of  great  prizes! 


Date/Time/Location : 

Stop  by  the  registration  booth  on 
the  following  dates: 

1 ) Monday,  July  29,  from  1 1:30 
a.m.  until  1:30  p.m.  outside  the 
cafeteria; 

2)  Tuesday,  July  30,  from  11:30 
a.m.  until  1:30  p.m.  outside  the 
cafeteria  or  in  the  TOB 
lunchroom;  or 

3)  Wednesday,  July  31,  from  7:30 
a.m.  until  9 a.m.  and  from 

1:30  a.m.  until  1:30  p.m. 
outside  the  cafeteria. 

Fee:  $1 
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Aerobics 

Body  walk,  circuit,  low-impact  and  step 
aerobics  classes  are  offered  throughout 
the  week  at  7:45  a.m.,  noon  and  5:30 
p.m.  Mats,  steps  and  weights  provided. 

Location: 

Fee: 


Breast  Self-Examination 


This  session  will  teach  you  about  breast 
cancer  risk  factors,  American  Cancer 
Society  guidelines  and  proper  technique 
for  breast  self-examination. 


Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 

After  a visit  to  your  doctor,  do  you  still 
have  unanswered  questions?  Feel 
rushed?  Unsure  of  your  treatment  plan? 
Don’t  let  it  happen  again  by  attending 
this  brown  bag  session  on  “Making  the 


Water  “Logged”  Challenge 

If  you  didn’t  have  a chance  to  sign  up 
at  the  registration  table  July  29-31,  stop 
by  the  Health  and  Fitness  office  in  192 
Murdock  today  to  sign  up  for  this 
contest  that  will  keep  you  hydrated  all 


Schweppe-Sprague 

Date:  Tuesday,  August  6 

Most  of  Your  Doctor’s  Visit.” 

through  the  month  of  August.  See  the 

Auditorium 

Time:  Noon- 12:45  p.m. 

description  in  the  July  calendar  for 

$3  per  class, 

Location:  Comprehensive 

Date:  Wednesday, 

more  information. 

$25  for  1 1 classes, 

Breast  Center 

August  21 

Call  942-2817 

863  Pro.  Building 

Time:  Noon-12:45  p.m. 

Date/Time:  Month  of  August 

Fee:  Free 

Location:  211  Cafeteria 

Fee:  $1 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register:  Call  942-28 1 7 

To  Register:  Stop  by  192 
Murdock  or 
call  942-2817 

Healthcare  Provider  CPR 

This  American  Heart  Association 
certification  course  covers  infant,  child 
and  adult  CPR  techniques  for  the 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express 

MW— Mia.'  2 

Getting  kids  ready  for  the  routine  of 
school  takes  a lot  of  planning  and  often 
provides  plenty  of  frustration  for 


clinical  person. 

parents.  Let  this  year  be  different! 
Attend  “Sending  the  Kids  Back  to 

Date: 

Thursday, 
August  22 

School.” 

Time: 

8:30  a.m.-Noon 

Date:  Friday,  August  9 

Location: 

743  Academic 

Time:  12:15-1  p.m. 

Facility 

Location:  210  Cafeteria 

Fee: 

$15 

Fee:  Free 

To  Register: 

Bring  payment  to 
192  Murdock 

To  Register:  Call  942-2817 

f/l AWe 

Managing  managed  care  at  Rush 


Introducing  a new  series 
on  how  Medical  Center  is 
preparing  for  the  future 

Take  this  one-question  quiz  and 
test  your  knowledge  of  the 
changing  healthcare  environment. 

As  the  result  of  managed  care  and 
other  healthcare  reforms,  we  are 
seeing: 

A.  More  emphasis  on  prevention  and 
wellness. 

B.  New  mothers  sent  home  after  one 
night  in  the  hospital. 

C.  Physicians , hospitals  and  other 
providers  working  more  closely 
together. 

D.  Healthcare  organizations  examining 
the  way  they  proiide  care  in  hopes  of 
reducing  costs . 

E.  All  of  the  above. 

If  you  chose  “E,”  you  have  a good 
grasp  of  the  changes  managed  care 
and  other  reform  efforts  are  bringing 
to  healthcare  delivery — both  good 
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and  bad.  A lot  is  still  unknown  as 
various  players — providers,  insurers, 
patients — determine  how  to  keep  the 
positive  reforms  and  dispose  of  the 
negative. 

However,  one  thing  is  certain. 
Managed  care,  in  some  form,  is  a fast- 
approaching  reality. 

What  does  this  mean?  How  will 
this  affect  patient  care,  research  and 
education  at  Rush?  On  a more 
personal  level,  how  will  this  affect 
your  job? 

The  answers  lie  in  a complex  web 
of  buzzwords  like  PHO,  PPO, 
capitation  and  IDS.  Behind  the 
complexity,  however,  is  a relatively 
simple  approach. 

It  begins  with  a basic  fact:  health 
care  is  too  expensive.  To  reduce  these 
costs,  the  government  and  insurance 


companies  are  gradually  changing  the 
way  they  pay  for  patient  care.  Five 
years  ago,  the  majority  of  patients  had 
fee-for-service  insurance.  Each  time  a 
physician  provided  a service  to  a 
patient — whether  an  office  visit  or 
surgery — the  insurer  paid  an  agreed- 
upon  portion. 

Now,  a growing  number  of 
patients  are  switching  over  to  various 
types  of  managed  care  insurance,  such 
as  HMOs  or  PPOs.  As  a result, 
providers  are  no  longer  paid  for  each 
service.  Instead,  they  are  paid  a set 
fee  to  care  for  an  entire  patient 
population. 

To  do  well  under  this  arrange- 
ment, providers  must  ensure  that  care 
is  delivered  in  the  most  efficient  way 
possible,  while  maintaining  the  same 
level  of  quality.  As  a result,  many 
things  are  changing.  For  example: 

• Before,  patients  used  to  check 
into  the  hospital  for  most  medical 
procedures.  Now,  many 
procedures  are  performed  on  an 
outpatient  basis  or  in  the  home. 

• Before,  medical  students  tended 
to  go  into  speciality  fields.  Now, 
many  are  becoming  general 
practitioners  as  the  need  for 
primary  care  services  increases. 

• Before,  physicians,  hospitals  and 
other  providers  often  operated 
independently.  Now,  they  are 
forming  alliances  so  as  to 
coordinate  and  improve  care. 
With  traditional  foresight,  Rush  is 

several  steps  ahead  of  market  reforms. 
Over  the  last  several  years,  various 
departments  and  services  across  the 
Medical  Center  have  been 
implementing  new  programs  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things  to  meet  the 
environment  head  on — and  enhance 
our  reputation  for  quality  patient  care. 

Beginning  next  month, 
NewsRounds  will  run  case  studies 
describing  these  efforts.  Look  here  for 
innovative  ideas  you  can  steal  and 
apply  in  your  own  department.  H 


A campin'  we  will  go 

The  Laurance  Armour  Day  School  is 
offering  summer  camp  for  children  ages 
6 to  10.  The  camp,  which  operates 
daily  from  6:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.,  June 
24  through  August  16,  features 
swimming  lessons,  team 
sports,  creative  arts 
and  weekly  field 
trips.  The  cost  per 
week  is  $97  for  one 
child  and  $67  for  the 
second  child  from  the 
same  family.  For  information,  call 
LADS  at  (312)  942-6501. 

Main  cashier  moves 

The  Medical  Center’s  main  cashier, 
which  was  located  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Atrium  Building,  has  moved  to 
the  first  floor  lobby  of  the  Jelke 
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SouthCenter  Building.  Employees 
can  purchase  shuttle  bus  passes  and 
tokens  there.  Hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

For  more  information,  call  ext.  25628. 

Ice  cream  and 
country  music 

All  employees  are  invited  to  an  ice 
cream  social  on  Wednesday,  July  24, 
between  1 1:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m. 
outside  the  Atrium  Building. 
Employees  also  can  kick  up  their 
heels  or  simply  enjoy  the  country- 
western  sounds  of  the  band,  Whiskey 
Bent.  Line 
dancing 
lessons  will 
be  avail- 
able, so 
wear  your 
cowboy  hats 
and  boots!  This 
event  is 

sponsored  by  the 
Employee 
Activities 
Committee. 


Kids'  health  and 
safety  day 

Rush  Prudential  Health  Plans  will 
host  Kids’  Health  and  Safety  Day,  a 
free  event  for  Chicago  children  and 
their  families,  on  Saturday,  July  20, 
and  Sunday,  July  21.  The  event  will 
be  held  from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in 
Lincoln  Park  at  Montrose  Avenue 
and  the  lakefront.  The  day  will 
feature  demonstrations  on  food  for 
fitness,  eye  care,  summer  sun  safety 
and  asthma  self-management.  For 
more  information,  call  Rush 
Prudential  at  (312)  234-7156. 

Research  study 
seeks  participants 

Researchers  from  the  Preventive 
Cardiology  Center  are  looking  for 
volunteers  for  a 14- week  study 
examining  if  moderate  physical 
activity  lowers  blood  pressure  in  post- 
menopausal women  with  borderline 
high  blood  pressure.  Participants  will 
receive  free  medical  care,  including  a 
physical  exam,  chest  X-ray, 
electrocardiogram,  blood  tests, 
exercise  testing  and  nutrition 
counseling.  They  also  will  be  given 
some  assistance  to  cover  expenses  for 
transportation  and  parking. 

For  more  information,  call 
Beth  A.  Staffileno,  MS,  RN,  at 
(312)  942-2139. 

Sending  mail 
overseas? 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  Rush 
Mail  Service  began  providing  a new 
service.  It  now  offers  a flat-rate  Global 
Priority  Service 
to  27  countries, 
in  addition  to 
the  U.S. 
express  and  the 
regular 
international 
air  services 
already  offered. 

For  more  information,  call  Sallie  Hall 
at  ext.  26515.  — 
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Evan  M.  Barton,  MD 
1903-1996 

Noted 
rheuma 
tologist  Evan 
M.  Barton, 

MD,  a 
member  of 
Rush’s 

medical  staff 
and  faculty 
for  over  60 
years,  died  Evan  M ■ Barton’  MD 

April  14,  at  the  age  of  92. 

Employees,  friends,  patients  and 
relatives  remembered  Barton,  professor 
and  senior  attending  physician  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  at  a 
May  1 7 memorial  service  in  Room 
Five  Hundred.  The  eight  speakers  at 
the  service  included  relatives,  longtime 
patients  and  friends — all  of  whom 
remembered  Barton  as  a loyal  and 
caring  man  in  all  aspects  of  his  life. 


Cass  Friedberg,  son  of  Stanton  A. 
Friedberg,  MD,  emeritus  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Otolaryngology 
who  knew  Dr.  Barton  for  over  60 
years,  quoted  his  father.  “He  (Dr. 
Barton)  is  a caring  person,  a 
thoughtful  individual,  whose  old- 
world  type  of  courtesy  and  politeness 
are  rarely  found  in  our  society.  His 
sound  approach  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  includes  an  unhurried 
manner,  a meticulous  search  for  facts, 
plus  the  unique  and  total  dedication 
to  his  patients.” 

Barton  received  his  baccalaureate 
degree  from  Williams  College  in 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1924,  and  his  medical  degree  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  in 
1929.  In  the  1930s  he  studied  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  London, 
England,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

From  1936  to  1942,  Barton 
practiced  with  Ernest  E.  Irons,  MD,  a 
former  dean  of  Rush  Medical  College 


and  one-time  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
Barton’s  time  with  Irons,  whose 
specialty  was  arthritis,  led  him  to  his 
chosen  specialty — rheumatology. 

During  World  War  II,  Barton 
was  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
13th  General  Hospital.  He  served 
in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Japan. 

A fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians,  Dr.  Barton  was  a 
member  of  many  professional 
societies.  He  was  past  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Arthritis 
Foundation’s  Medical  and  Scientific 
Committee.  In  1977,  he  received  the 
Foundation’s  first  annual  Halo  Award, 
in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to 
the  fight  against  arthritis.  In  1988, 
Barton  was  awarded  the  Trustee 
Medal,  Rush’s  highest  honor. 

Barton  is  survived  by  a daugh- 
ter, Cynthia  Dougal;  a son,  Eric 
McMillan  Barton;  and  a brother 
Wilfrid  C.  Barton.  B 
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Unit  clerk  balances  it  all  and 
maintains  a caring  attitude 

Seven  North  Atrium  is  a very 
busy  place.  Physicians,  nurses  and 
other  healthcare  professionals 
stream  in  and  out  of  the  bay, 


computer  screens  glow,  telephones 
ring  and  patients  come  looking  for 
help.  But  unit  clerk  Emma  Edwards  is 
calm,  wearing  a bright  smile.  “It’s  not 
even  that  busy  right  now,”  Edwards 
says  while  juggling  three  calls  and 
helping  get  a patient  discharged  from 
the  unit. 

It  is  Edwards’  ability  to  organize 
and  balance  hectic  workloads  that 
earned  her  this  year’s  Customer 
Service  Award  during  Unit  Clerk 
Recognition  Day,  May  22.  As  one 
colleague  joked,  “There  were  two 
people  here  yesterday  doing  this 
work — now  there’s  just  her." 

Unit  clerks  are  valuable  members 
of  Rush’s  healthcare  team.  Edwards 
keeps  track  of  patient  charts, 
transcribes  physicians’  orders, 
schedules  X-rays  and  other  tests, 


orders  meal  trays,  and  admits  and 
discharges  patients,  among  numerous 
other  responsibilities.  “The  best  part 
of  my  job,”  says  Edwards,  “is  working 
with  people.  I meet  all  kinds  and 
enjoy  being  with  them  all.” 

Edwards,  who  has  been  at  Rush 
for  27  years,  also  performs  with  the 
Rush  Gospel  Choir,  which  sang  at  the 
afternoon  ceremony  ot  Recognition 
Day.  “It  was  a wonderful  afternoon — 
to  sing  with  the  choir  and  then  win 
the  Customer  Service  Award.  I was 
very  surprised,”  says  Edwards. 

Supervisor  Mark  Gibbs  was  not 
surprised.  “Emma  has  a lot  of 
knowledge  of  the  hospital.  She  also  is 
compassionate  and  genuinely  cares  for 
people — coworkers  and  patients. 

She  treats  everyone  with  kindness 
and  respect.”  E3 
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Unit  clerks  honored  for  great  service 


Unit  Clerk  Recognition  Day, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Nursing  Professional  Development,  is 
a day  set  aside  to  honor  the  Medical 
Center’s  177  unit  clerks. 

Several  exceptional  unit  clerks 
received  recognition  during  morning 
and  afternoon  receptions  on  May  22. 

They  include: 

Customer  Service  Award 
Emma  Edwards 

7 North  Atrium 

Team  Player  Awards 
Margaret  Betts 
9 South  Atrium 
Ernestine  Dean 
Labor  and  Delivery 
Trudie  Gilliam 

8 North  Atrium 
Alice  Grady 

9 North  Atrium 


Kathleen  King 

New  Life  Family  Center 

Yvonne  Nick 

1 2 Kellogg 

Beverly  Sission 
Bowman  Center 
Cleo  Taylor 
7 South  Atrium 
Mozzie  White 
Surgical  Intensive  Therapy 

Perfect  Attendance  Awards 
Yvonne  Anderson 

New  Life  Family  Center 
Margaret  Betts 
9 South  Atrium 
Josephine  Favre 
Women’s  and  Children’s 
Hospital 

Josephine  Gaiter 

3 Pavilion 


Swaying  to 
the  sounds 

Maggy  Sachs , a resident  of 
the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center  for  the 
Elderly,  and  Jim  Reeves,  a 
therapeutic  recreation 
specialist  at  JRB,  sway  to  the 
sounds  of  the  Dick  Elliott 
Orchestra  at  the  fifth  annual 
Celebration  of  Older 
Americans  in  mid-May. 
Sponsored  by  JRB’s 
Department  of  Therapeutic 
Recreation,  the  event 
provided  music,  refreshments 
and  prizes  for  residents, 
volunteers  and  employees. 
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Lunchtime  activity  puts 
stress  in  check 


he  would  have  stayed  in  the  hospital 
about  three  days  longer.  The  change 
began  when  a multidisciplinary 
team — composed  of  physicians,  home 
care  staff,  nurses,  physical  therapists 
and  others — began  working  together 
to  better  coordinate  the  care  of  total 
hip  and  knee  replacement  patients 
and  to  reduce  their  length  of  stay. 


Managing  Managed  Care 


Coordinating  care 
from  hospital  to  home 

Second  in  a series  about  how 
Rush  staff  are  working 
together  to  improve  patient 
care  and  reduce  costs. 


Pardon  our  dust Q 

Employee  of  the  Quarter 
luncheon 

Rush  commencement: 

A family  affair 


People  to  Know:  Three 
decades  of  dedicatirm  . . 


Before  Paul  Fanta,  75,  was  admitted  to 
Rush  for  a total  hip  replacement,  his 
surgeon  discussed  the  procedure  with 
him  and  referred  him  to  Rush  Home 
Care  Network.  A physical  therapist 
from  the  agency  then  visited  his  Oak 
Park  home  to  demonstrate  exercises 
he  would  need  to  perform  after 
surgery.  A home  care  nurse  also  visited 
Fanta  and  explained  what  to  expect 
during  and  after  his  hospital  stay. 

With  preadmission  tests  finished  a 


week  ahead  of  time,  Fanta  had  surgery 
a few  hours  after  arriving  at  Rush.  A 
day  later,  he  was  practicing  his 
exercises  in  8 North’s  satellite  physical 
therapy  unit.  When  he  was  discharged 
three  days  later,  home  care  staff 
resumed  their  visits  and  reported 
Fanta’s  progress  to  his  physician. 

Three  years  ago,  Fanta’s 
experience  would  have  been  much 
different:  Home  care  staff  would  not 
have  visited  him  prior  to  surgery,  and 


As  anyone  who  works  in  health 
care  knows,  hospital  lengths  of  stay 
have  decreased  dramatically  in  recent 
years.  Pressured  hy  the  government 
and  private  insurance  companies, 
healthcare  organizations  have  begun 
discharging  patients  from  the  hospital 
sooner  and  providing  care  in  less 
costly  ways,  such  as  performing  follow- 
up care  in  the  home. 

Along  with  reducing  lengths  of 
stay  for  total  hip  and  knee  replace- 
ment patients,  the  multidisciplinary 
team  also  is  hoping  to  improve 
outcomes,  says  Mary  Kay  Lutz,  quality 
improvement  coordinator. 

How  did  the  orthopedic  program 
meet  insurer’s  demands  for  shorter 
stays  while  maintaining  Rush’s 
mission  of  quality  patient  care?  The 
answer  lies  in  several  improvements 
implemented  over  the  last  few  years. 

One  was  increasing  the 
coordination  of  patient  care  “across 
the  continuum,”  or  from  the  doctor’s 
office  to  hospital  to  home,  says  Ruth 
Williams  RN,  MS,  unit  director,  8 
North.  For  example,  prior  to  surgery, 
Rush  Home  Care  Network  staff  assess 
patients’  equipment  and  lifestyle 
needs.  They  consider  whether  a 
patient  lives  alone  or  will  need  a 
walker  after  surgery.  Home  care  staff 
then  report  this  information  to  the 
clinical  resource  coordinators  on  8 
North  who  arrange  for  the  patient  to 
receive  appropriate  sen-ices  after 
discharge,  from  transportation  to 
crutches. 

“In  die  past,  a patient  who  couldn’t 
get  a ride  home  would  stay  in  the 
hospital  at  the  cost  of  $1,000  a day,” 
says  Judy  Nelson,  RN,  CNC,  clinical 
nurse  coordinator  on  8 North,  Now, 
this  type  of  scenario  is  rare,  she  says. 

continued  on  page  5 


Tina  Stone , a physical  therapist  at  Rush 
Home  Care  Network,  helps  Paul  Fanta,  a 
Rush  patient  who  just  underwent  total  hip 
replacement  surgery. 


IntheNews 


Not  a sleeper 

There’s  hardly  been  a chance  to  sleep 
this  spring  for  Rush  sleep  and  dream 
expert  Rosalind  D.  Cartw  right,  PhD, 
director  of  the  Rush  Sleep  Disorders 
Center.  Requests  for  interviews  and 
expert  commentary  were  received  for 
Cartwright  from  Family  Circle,  Modem 
Brides  and  Health  Scene  Magazine,  as 
well  as  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Media-Trax  Radio  Network  and 


Rosalind  D.  Cartwright,  PhD 


locally,  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
CLTV.  Cartwright  discussed  the 
benefits  of  napping,  as  well  as  sleeps 
relationship  to  exercise,  adjusting  to 
sharing  a bed  with  a new  spouse  and 
nightmares  brought  on  by  final  exams. 
Cartwright  believes  the  interest  in 
sleep  is  well  founded. 

“People  are  finally  becoming 
aware  that  what  they  do  at  night 
affects  how  well  they  work  and  feel 
the  next  day,”  she  said.  “There  is  a 
connection  between  how  we  sleep  and 
dream  and  how  we  feel  and  function.” 

Gold  Medal  asthma  control 

As  Atlanta  prepares  to  host  the  world 
during  the  Olympics,  Chicago  Tribune 
health  and  science  reporter  Bob 
Condor  discussed  Olympic  athletes 
who  suffer  from  asthma.  The 
respiratory  disease  occurs  when  the 
bronchial  tubes,  which  bring  air  to 
the  lungs,  become  inflamed,  or  go 
into  spasms,  restricting  the  ability  to 
breathe.  Howard  J.  Zeitz,  MD, 
associate  professor  of  allergy  and 
immunology,  spoke  to  Condor  on 
exercise-induced  asthma,  caused 
when  the  lungs  are  suddenly  filled 


with  cooler  air  due  to  increased 
breathing  during  physical  sports.  “The 
inhaled  air... cools  and  dries  the 
airways  too  much,”  Zeitz  said. 
“Athletes  do  better  in  sports  that  they 
can  play  indoors  in  a warm,  humid 
environment.”  American  Olympic 
athletes  Jackie  Joyner- Kersee  and  Rob 
Muzzio  both  suffer  from  asthma  and 
will  compete  in  Atlanta.  Thirteen 
million  Americans  have  asthma. 

Poisoning  tragedies 

Jerrold  B.  Leikin,  MD,  associate 
medical  director  of  emergency 
services,  was  interviewed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune , the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Channel  2,  WGN  radio,  the 
Arlington  Heights’  Daily  Herald  and 
the  Illinois  Times  newspaper  about 
anti-freeze  poisoning  after  a Wheaton 
North  High  School  student  was 
admitted  to  Central  DuPage  Hospital 
with  anti-freeze  in  his  system.  Two 
other  teens  were  hospitalized  with 
anti-freeze  poisoning  in  suicide 
attempts  after  they  read  about  the  first 
teen  and  decided  to  use  the  poisonous 
fluid  to  try  to  take  their  lives. 

Leikin  explained  how  ethylene 
glycol,  the  poison  in  anti-freeze, 
causes  the  kidneys  to  fail  and  the 
blood  to  become  acidic  in  what  he 
called  “a  slow  and  painful  death." 

Antioxidants  vs.  alzheimer's 

Denis  A.  Evans,  MD,  co-director  of 
the  Rush  Institute  on  Aging,  was 
interviewed  in  June  hy  Jean  Marx  of 
the  journal  Science.  Her  article  on 
Alzheimer’s  disease  prevention  is 
scheduled  to  run  in  July.  Evans’ 
expertise  was  sought  because  of  his 
extensive  research  on  antioxidants 
like  vitamins  C and  E as  possible 
therapies  to  prevent  Alzheimer’s. 

“It’s  good  to  see  more  emphasis 
on  preventive  strategies,”  Evans  said. 
“There  has  been  data  from  a good 
many  studies  suggesting  that 
antioxidants  are  effective  in  the 
prevention  of  other  chronic  diseases. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  the  types 
of  processes  these  antioxidant  agents 
block  may  have  a role  in  the 
development  of  Alzheimer’s  disease.” 
Other  preventive  measures  such  as 
hormone  replacement  therapy  and 
the  use  of 
non-steroidal 
anti- 
inflammatory 
agents, 
commonly 
used  to  treat 
arthritis  pain, 
are  being 
examined  as 
possible 
avenues  in 
Alzheimer’s 
prevention, 
Evans  said.  9 
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Flying  to  new  heights 


Two-year-old  Matthew  Rae,  the  son  of  breast  cancer  survivor  Bridget  Rae,  was 
among  the  more  than  400  people  who  attended  National  Cancer  Survivors  Day 
in  early  June  at  the  Medical  Center.  The  afternoon  featured  inspirational 
messages  from  cancer  survivors  who  talked  about  life, courage  and  strength. 

Festivities  also  included  food  donated  by  heal  ethnic  restaurants,  games,  and 
clowns.  The  event  was  organized  by  Carol  Blendowski,  RN,  oncology  clinical 
nurse,  Rush  Cancer  Institute;  Diane  Mikrut,  assistant  director,  Volunteer 
Services;  and  Rush  volunteer  Susan  Thulin,  international  flight  attendant, 
American  Airlines.  Planning  for  next  year’s  event  will  kick  off  in  August.  For 
information,  call  Blendowski  at  563- 2345  or  Mikrut  at  942-5574 ■ 


Wolter  named  to  Piccolo  chair 


Janet  M.  Wolter,  MD 

IT  n mid-June,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
j approved  the  appointment  of  Janet 
JLM.  Wolter,  MD,  to  the  Brian 
Piccolo  Chair  for  Cancer  Research. 

Wolter  is  professor  of  internal 
medicine  and  senior  attending 
physician.  A nationally  respected 
oncologist,  Wolter  has  chaired  the 
Medical  Center’s  Human  Invest- 
igation Committee  for  more  than  10 
years.  The  committee  is  responsible  for 
reviewing  and  approving  all  research 
studies  involving  patients  at  the 
Medical  Center.  Wolter  has  been  the 
principal  investigator  for  the  National 
Surgical  Adjuvant  Breast  and  Bowel 
Project  since  1989,  and  serves  on  the 
Medical  Advisory  Board  for  the  Y-ME 
Breast  Cancer  Support  Group.  She 
also  is  heading  up  a national  multi- 
center study  on  tamoxifen,  which  has 


been  shown  to  reduce  the  spread  of 
breast  cancer. 

A 1950  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Wolter 
interned  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
completed  her  medical  residency  at 
Duke  University  Hospital  and  was 
chief  resident  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Research  and 
Education  Hospital. 

In  1958,  Wolter  came  to 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  to  join 
Samuel  G.  Taylor  III,  MD,  in  his 
pioneering  work  treating  cancer 
patients  with  hormones  and 
chemotherapy.  Although  her  early 
experience  included  all  types  of  cancer, 
Wolter  s primary  interest  has  been 
patients  with  breast  cancer.  In  1985, 
she  helped  launch  the  Rush 
Comprehensive  Breast  Center,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Chicago. 

Wolter  is  author  or  coauthor  of 
many  abstracts,  papers  and  book 
chapters.  Recently,  Good  Housekeeping 
called  Wolter  one  of  the  top  breast 
cancer  physicians  in  the  nation. 

The  Brian  Piccolo  Chair  was 
established  in  1994  through  the  Brian 
Piccolo  Cancer  Research  Fund  and  the 
contributions  of  the  National  Football 
League.  The  Piccolo  fund  has  given 
more  than  $1.5  million  to  cancer 
research  at  Rush.  The  fund  is  directed 
entirely  by  volunteers  who  help  to 
raise  nearly  $200,000  annually.  ■ 
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Lunchtime  activity  puts 


“This  event  is  about  to  come  to  a 
resolution,”  claims  security  officer  J.T  Blue. 
uNot  if  I can  help  it,”  retorts  Sonny 
Cockrell,  a recreational  therapist  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  uPve  still  got  a 
few  things  I can  do.” 


“Check. ..mate,”  responds  Blue, 
ending  the  conversation  — and 
the  game. 

The  daily  grind  of  Medical 
Center  life  can  leave  employees 
and  students  struggling  to  find  ways 
to  relax  and  enjoy  themselves. 
However,  an  activity  that  takes 
place  Monday  through  Friday 
provides  healthy  competition  and 
intellectual  stimulation  — and 
doesn’t  interfere  with 
work. 


Soring  Cockrell,  a chess 
player  for  17  years,  plots 
his  next  move. 


Chess  anyone? 

Blue  and  Cockrell  have  been 
playing  chess  together  since  1979. 
Their  17  years  of  friendly  compet- 
ition  are  the  longest  of  the  current 
players,  who  meet  at  1 p.m.  each 
weekday  over  lunch  in  the  student 
lounge  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Academic  Facility.  The  number  of 
players  varies  daily  from  six  to  10, 
and  includes  such  Bobby  Fisher 

enthusiasts  as  Joel  Cajiga, 
a network  specialist  in  lab 
information  systems;  Jerry 
Whitaker,  an  environ- 
mental  services  manager; 
Leonides  Soriano  Sr.,  an 
accounting  clerk  in  the 
pharmacy;  and  Gwen 
Helium,  a secretary  in  the 
medical  college  dean’s  office. 

In  1986,  these  lunchtime 
meetings  were  officially 
known  as  the  Rush  Chess 
Club.  That  year,  Eugene  J- 
M.A.  Thonar,  PhD,  of 
biochemistry,  organized  a 16- 
player  tournament,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Rush 
Medical  College  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs  and  the 
Department  of  Student 
Affairs.  In  a two-hour  match, 
Blue  beat  cardiologist 


stress  in  check 


Security  officer  J.T.  Blue,  r,  moves  his 
queen  and  captures  the  pawn  of  Joel 
Cajiga,  of  lab  information  systems.  Blue 
went  on  to  win  the  match. 


Armando  Susmano,  MD,  associate 
professor  of  internal  medicine,  for 
the  championship. 

The  following  year,  Blue 
organized  a tournament  that  drew 
40  entrants.  The  defending  champ 
did  not  enter  due  to  the  amount  of 
time  needed  to  compete  in  the 
tournament.  The  1987  chess 
tournament  turned  out  to  be  a great 
success.  Unfortunately,  that 
tournament  was  the  last  one.  The 
number  of  players  has  slowly 
decreased  every  year  since  then, 
and  lack  of  interest  has  made  a 
tournament  an  impossibility,  says 
Blue,  who  hopes  to  resurrect 
interest  in  chess. 

“Everything  is  great  with  what 
we’ve  got  going  now,”  says  Blue. 
“We’d  love  some  new  competition, 
though.  I know  there  are  more 
people  out  there  who  would  like  to 
play,  it’s  just  a matter  of  getting  the 
word  out.” 


“I  just  watched  at  first,  and  I 
didn’t  play  in  the  tournaments  in 
1986  or  1987,  because  I didn’t 
think  I was  good  enough,”  says 
Helium,  a Rush  employee  since 
1982.  “If  we  had  one  now  though, 
I’d  play—  I could  win.” 

While  most  of  the  players  say 
that  J.T.  Blue  is  the  best  all-around 
player,  they  are  all  confident. 
Anyone  can  beat  anyone  on  any 
given  day,  they  say. 

Jerry  Whitaker,  who  has  been  at 
Rush  for  just  under  one  year,  says, 

“J  .T.  is  good,  but  I have  my  days.  I 
do  have  my  days.” 

For  an  opportunity  to  beat  Blue, 
show  up  at  1 p.m.  weekdays  at  the 
student  lounge,  seventh  floor 
Academic  Facility.  Or,  call  J.T.  Blue 
at  ext.  25678  for  information.  ■ 


Smile  & Tell 


Feeling  hungry?  NewsRounds’  roving  reporter  heard  some  interesting  answers  to  the  question: 

“What’s  your  favorite  lunch  spot  around  the  Medical  Center?” 


Sharon  Hudson 
payroll  analyst 
Payroll  Department 
Years  at  Rush:  2 1/2 


Mary  Buchanan 

grant  secretary 

Department  of  Family  Medicine 
Years  at  Rush:  2 


John  Taylor 
electrician 

Medical  Center  Engineering 

Years  at  Rush:  15 


Niels  Dale 
consultant 
Human  Resources 

Years  at  Rush:  7 


The  Taste  of  Chicago  restaurant 
(3170  S.  Ashland)  has  good  food  at 
reasonable  prices.  There  also  is  a lot 
of  variety  at  this  place.  You  can  get 
ribs,  pasta,  barbequed  chicken  or  a 
lot  of  other  things.  I like  the  catfish 
nuggets.  They’re  delicious!  You  can 
eat  there,  or  they  will  deliver  pretty 
quickly — in  about  45  minutes  to 
an  hour. 


I like  to  order  in  Damenzo’s  Pizza 
(2324  W.  Taylor  Street).  They 
deliver  the  food  hot,  and  they  always 
get  it  right — exactly  what  I want. 
The  meatball  sandwich  is  great,  and 
you  can  eat  a quality  meal  for  only 
six  bucks.  A huge  slice  of  pizza  costs 
$2.  Delivery  is  only  $1.50,  so  when  I 
order  with  other  people  in  the  office, 
it  barely  costs  anything. 


The  Great  American  Deli  II  ( 1058 
Taylor  Street)  has  an  excellent 
corned  beef  sandwich.  It’s  close 
enough  so  you  can  walk  over  and  get 
lunch.  They  give  you  a generous 
portion  of  beef,  a pickle,  and  your 
choice  of  chips,  potato  salad,  or  cole 
slaw — all  for  about  four  bucks. 


I either  eat  at  the  Pompei  Bakery  or 
Mt.  Olive,  a Middle-Eastern  joint  a 
couple  of  blocks  down  Taylor  Street. 
Pompei  (1455  W.  Taylor)  is  family- 
run  with  fast  sendee  and  friendly 
people.  I recommend  the  beef  angelo, 
which  is  a strudel,  or  an  open  face 
tomato  and  mushroom  sandwich.  At 
Mt.  Olive,  I’ll  usually  get  gyros, 
falafel,  or  something  like  that. 
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ardon  our  dust 
as  Rush  renovates 

For  many  Chicagoans, 
summer  might  mean  eatinj 
slice  of  pizza  at  the  Taste  ol 
Chicago  or  watching  boats 


a 


sailing  on  the  lake  during  Venetian 
Night.  But  this  time  of  year  also 
provides  the  opportunity  for 
beautification  and  construction 
projects  to  take  place,  and  this 
summer  Rush  will  have  its  own 
renovation  projects  under  way. 

Through  August,  Paulina  Street 
will  he  closed  from  Harrison  to 
Flournoy.  The  closing  is  due  to  the 
addition  of  two  floors,  totaling 
90,000  square  feet,  to  the  top  of  the 
Academic  Facility.  At  the  end  of  May, 
the  Medical  Center  received  a 
Certificate  of  Need  from  the  Illinois 
Health  Facilities  Planning  Board, 
signaling  the  go-ahead  for 
construction.  Floors  number  9 and  10 
will  he  added  to  house  the  College  of 


Nursing  and  College  of  Health 
Sciences,  both  currently  located  in 
Schweppe-Sprague.  The  total  cost  of 
the  Academic  Facility  addition 
project,  including  design  and 
furnishings,  is  $19  million.  The 
architectural  firm  of  Hansen  Lind 
Meyer  is  managing  the  expansion. 

Once  Schweppe-Sprague  is 
vacated  in  the  summer  of  1997,  the 
building  will  he  razed.  When  funding 
is  secured,  a proposed  eight-floor 
research  building  will  take  its  place. 
The  high-tech  facility  will  replace  and 
bring  together  dozens  of  laboratories 
now  scattered  across  campus. 

Aside  from  the  Ac  Fac  addition, 
beautification  projects  are  ongoing. 
New  sidewalks,  plants  and  fences  will 


be  added  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Professional  Building,  the  comer  of 
Ashland  and  Flournoy  and  the  comer 
of  Paulina  and  Polk.  Major  entries  to 
the  Medical  Center  campus,  such  as 
the  ones  at  Ashland  and  Flournoy, 
Ashland  and  Congress  and  Ashland 
and  Harrison,  will  he  signified  by 
entry  monuments.  These  15-foot 
metal  structures,  painted  to  resemble 
cement,  will  feature  the  Rush  logo 
and  identify  the  perimeters  of  the 
campus.  Two  other  monuments  will 
eventually  he  added  at  Polk  and 
Paulina  and  at  Harrison  and  Wood. 

The  expansion  of  the  street-level 
floor  of  Professional  Building  I also 
will  begin  soon. 

The  circle 
driveway  off 
Harrison  is  being 
moved  to  the 
west,  out  from 
under  the  canopy. 

After  that  stage 
has  been 
completed, 

Professional 
Building  1 will  he 
expanded  over 
the  old  driveway 
area,  and  offices 
will  he  built  in 


the  new  space.  When  that  work  is 
finished,  landscaping  will  be  added. 

According  to  John  Driscoll, 
assistant  vice  president  and  director  of 
corporate  real  estate  services,  “The 
expansion  projects  at  the  Academic 
Facility  and  the  Professional  Building 
are  needed  to  help  position  the 
Medical  Center  for  the  future.  The 
beautification  projects,  although  they 
do  not  directly  affect  patient  care,  are 
an  important  element  for  employees 
and  visitors.  They  create  a more 
unified,  safer  and  attractive 
environment.”  ■ 


Huge  cranes,  not  cars,  camp  out  on 
Harrison  Street,  as  renovation  of  the 
Academic  Facility  gets  under  way. 
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Appointments 

Thomas  Dent,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  vice 
chairman  of  the 
Department  of 
Family  Medicine. 

A member  of  the 
Rush  faculty  since 
1979,  Dent  also 
serves  as  associate 
chairman  for  inter- 
institutional  affairs  Thomas  Dent,  MD 
for  family 

medicine.  President  of  the  Rush 
physician  hospital  organization,  Dent 
has  extensive  experience  with 
managed  care  organizations.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine  in  1976. 

The  section  of 

hematology/oncology  in  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute  appointed  Elaine  Lee 
Wade,  MD,  as  director  of  its 
fellowship  program.  The  fellowship 
program  provides  extensive  clinical 
experience  and  one-on-one  teaching. 

Alan  Glick,  MS,  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  reimburse- 


ment in  the  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  reimbursement  consultation 
to  the  practice  plans  and  directing  the 
centralized  business  operations  of  the 
department.  Glick  began  working  at 
Rush  in  1991,  the  same  year  he  earned 
a master’s  degree  from  Rush’s  Health 
Systems  Management  program. 

Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  has  been 
named  the  new  medical  director  of 
Cook  County  Hospital  and  associate 
dean  for  Cook  County  Hospital  at 
Rush.  The  employees  of  Cook  County 
Hospital’s  1 1 clinical  departments, 
employee  health 
services,  and  the 
office  of  medical 
education,  which 
includes  student 
programs, 
residencies  and 
fellowships,  will  all 
report  to 

Goodman.  He  has 
served  as  associate  dean  of  Medical 
Student  Programs  at  Rush  since  1987, 
and  will  continue  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  until  June  1997. 


Kudos 

Jorge  O.  Galante,  MD,  Director  of 
the  Rush  Arthritis  and  Orthopedics 
Institute,  received  the  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb/Zimmer  Award  for 
Distinguished  Achievement  in 
Orthopedic  Research  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Orthopedic 
Association,  June 
8,  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Galante  was 
recognized  for  his 
innovative 
research  in  joint 
replacement 
procedures.  He 
joined  the  Rush 
faculty  in  1972. 

In  mid- April,  Vincent  D.  Pisani, 
PhD,  addressed  the  39th  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
Pisani  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Council  on  Alcohol  and 
Addictions  (ICAA)  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  global  demand  for  illicit 
drugs.  Pisani  is  a consultant  for  Rush 
Behavioral  Health  and  the  Isaac  Ray 
Center,  as  well  as  director  of  the  Rush 
Addiction  Management  and 
Prevention  Program.  Beginning  July  1, 
Pisani  was  named  director  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being’s  new 


alternative  behavior-consultation  and 
intervention  program. 

The  publications  section  of  the 
Office  of  Philanthropy,  Marketing  & 
Public  Relations  won  a Silver  Trumpet 
award  from  the  Publicity  Club  of 
Chicago  for  the  semi-annual 
magazine,  Rush  Record.  The  Silver 
Trumpet  award  recognizes 
“distinguished  achievement  in  public 
relations  and  excellence  in  planning, 
creativity  and  execution.” 

The  June  9 edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  proclaimed  the  40-voice 
Rush  Gospel  Choir  the  “ringer  of  the 
day”  at  the  12  th  Annual  Chicago 
Gospel  Festival  held  in  Grant  Park. 
Rush  employees  also  welcomed  an 
energetic  appearance  by  the  choir  on 
Flag  Day.  Employees  interested  in 
joining  the  choir  may  call  Rev. 

Stanley  Keeble  at  ext  22150.  B 


Members  of  the  Rush  Gospel  Choir  perform 
at  Flag  Day , June  1 4 . 


Larry  Goodman,  MD 


Jorge  Galante,  MD 
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Hospital  to  home 

continued  from  page  1 

Clinical  pathways  have  helped 
staff  standardize  and  coordinate  the 
care  ot  total  hip  and  knee  patients. 
These  tools  describe  what  treatment 
should  he  provided,  as  well  as  what 
the  patient’s  outcome  should  be  on  a 
day-by-day  or  visit-by-visit  basis. 

All  Rush  physicians  who  perform 
joint  replacements  had  input  into  the 
development  of  the  pathways, 
including  what  tests  and  medications 
are  ordered  for  “typical”  hip  and  knee 


replacement  patients,  Nelson  says. 
When  patients  develop  an  extra- 
ordinary  medical  problem,  such  as 
blood  clots  in  their 
legs,  a new  plan  of 
care  is  developed  to 
meet  their  needs. 

“The  transition 
to  pathways  has 
been  smooth,”  says 
Joshua  Jacobs,  MD, 
associate  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery.  “The  pathways  were 
introduced  as  a way  to  standardize 
treatment  and  make  healthcare 
delivery  more  efficient.  We’ve 


accomplished  that  to  a large  extent.” 
When  developing  the  pathways, 
staff  tried  to  eliminate  all  the  unnec- 
essary steps  or 
delays  that  get  in 
the  way  of 
efficient  care, 
says  Nelson.  For 
example,  a few 
years  ago,  the 
Medical  Center’s 
physical  therapy  department  only 
operated  on  weekdays,  said  Nelson. 
Patients  who  had  surgery  on  a Friday 
had  to  wait  until  Monday  to  receive 
therapy.  Physical  therapists  are  now 


scheduled  seven  days  a week. 

The  multidisciplinary  team  meets 
once  a month,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Joint  Replacement  Process 
Improvement  Committee,  to  review 
outcomes  data  and  identify  additional 
improvement  opportunities. 

When  asked  what  other  areas  at 
Rush  can  learn  from  the  orthopedic 
program’s  experience,  Nelson  advises: 
“You  have  to  learn  to  work  as  a team. 
This  means  giving  up  a little  territory 
and  working  collaboratively  to 
improve  patient  outcomes.”  ■ 


The  average  length  of  stay  for  total 
hip  replacement  patients  has 
decreased  from  7 .7  days  to  4-9 
since  1 993 . Can  you  apply  lessons 
from  this  story  to  your  area i 


d HOi 


Aim  Pape 

Ann  Pape  encounters  a wide 
variety  of  customers  and  demands 
as  office  manager  of  volunteer 
services. 

However,  Loy  Thomas,  MA, 
director  of  volunteer  services , says 
whether  Pape  is  fielding  telephone 
requests,  dispatching  volunteers , 
selling  parking  coupons  or  assisting 
with  registration  in  Smith  Lounge, 
she  always  works  with  confidence, 
caring,  sensitivity,  organization, 
attention  and  professionalism  that 
are  unsurpassed. 

“One  has  to  really  experience 
our  version  of  the  seven-ring  circus 
to  fully  realize  the  intensity  of 
Ann’s  job  and  the  special  ability  she 
has  in  dealing  with  her  customers," 
says  Thomas . 

Employ  ee-of-the-Quar  ter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Janice  Buelow,  MS,  RN, 
neurological  sciences;  Jean  Demos,  MATS,  Rush  University  library;  Catherine 
Dunn,  gerontology;  Andrew  Hall,  property  management;  Jan  Iapichino,  Rush 
Primary  Care  Institute;  Linda  Mitas,  psychiatry;  Vevlyn  Rogers,  maternal-child  and 
psychiatric  nursing;  Danielle  Sanchez,  Rush  Medical  Labs-Chemistry ; Robert 
Woods,  information  services;  and  Sharon  Young,  PharmD,  pharmacy. 


Paula  Dillon 

Patient  care  is  the  first  arid 
foremost  concern  of  Paula  Dillon, 
MS,  RN,  unit  director  of  8 South 
Atrium  and  7 Kellogg. 

In  her  20th  year  at  Rush, 
Dillon  played  an  instrumental  role 
in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  Provider 
Order  Entry  (POE)  program.  This 
program,  which  allows  physicians 
to  enter  patients’  orders  directly  into 
a computer  system,  eliminates 
paperwork  and  saves  time . 

“It  is  consistency  of  character, 
the  talent  to  build  bridges  through 
teamwork,  and  the  ability  to 
pursue  a vision  that  others  may  not 
see  that  constitute  a true  leader,  ” 
says  Leslie  Taylor,  RN,  CNC, 

8 South  Atrium.  “It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you  a true  leader.  She  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  credibility  and  integrity  in  our  institution.” 

Manager-of-the-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Ronald  Hoiberg,  MS,  MT 
(A SCP) , Rush  Medical  Labs-Blood  Center;  Debra  Hurwitz,  PhD,  orthopedic 
surgery ; Debra  Klbecka,  BSN,  RN,  psychiatry;  Frank  Kociper,  property 
management;  Phil  Larson,  laundry  and  linen  services;  and  Marge  Waszkiewicz,  MS, 
RN,  gerontological/rehabilitation  nursing. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Team  of  the  Quarter 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


Michael  IVIarciiesc8iI 
and  Epic  Oils  ¥ega 

Michael  Marcheschi,  l, 
and  Eric  Dela  Vega  wasted 
little  time  making  a big 
impact  in  operating  room 
services. 

Hired  in  October  to 
fill  newly-created  positions 
as  audiovisual  technicians , 
they  administered  a 
program  that  allows  nurses 
and  doctors  to  use  all  of  the 
video,  camera  and  monitor 
equipment  inter- 
changeably. 

“They  really  filled  a 

need,”  says  Susan  Caldwell,  assistant  director  of  operating  room  nursing.  “They  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  went  above  and  beyond  expectations.  They’ve  made  the  nurses 
and  doctors  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  Once  they  come  in,  you  know  all  of  your 
video  problems  are  solved." 

Team-of-the-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Wei-Tong  Hsu,  MD,  Katarina 
Szego,  Elinor  Baratta,  Laura  Chu,  Andrea  Garcia,  Barbara  Jones,  Mary  Rauer  and 
Rita  Sprudzs,  Rush  Medical  Labs-Genetics;  Lindsey  Bames,  OTR/L,  Cathy 
Brady,  MS,  OTR/L,  Mary  Fleck,  PT,  Dante  Galang,  PT,  Marilyn  Jones,  OTR/L, 
Marlene  Mcrrgan,  MOT,  OTR/L,  Patricia  Ponzetti,  CTRS,  and  Germaine  Timlin, 
PT,  JRB  Easy  Street  Committee;  Cynthia  Motion,  RN,  Gwen  Bournes, 

Elizabeth  Johnsum,  Jennifer  Lewandowski,  Fidel  May,  Connie  Murray  and  Lori 
Tc/nne,  Medical  Affairs;  Hank  Boyce,  Jeffrey  Claiborne,  Kevin  Collins,  Basilio 
Espada,  Andrew  Hall,  Lewis  Redmond,  Price  Smith  and  Ross  Starks,  property 
management;  and  Derrick  Echols  and  Ella  Richard,  neurology. 


Charleston  Lewis 

Environmental  Specialist  Charleston  Lewis 
cleans  floors  better  than  most  men  shave 
their  faces . 

For  nearly  15  years,  the  two-time  Stege 
Award  winner  has  maintained  the  floors , 
carpets  and  walls  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Senn,  Murdock,  Jones,  Pavilion  and 
Rawson  buildings.  He  also  performs  the 
same  duties  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Senn  and 
Rawson. 

“When  1 come  to  work  in  the  morning  I 
can  tell  where  he’s  been  working  the  night 
before , ” says  John  Obremski , manager  of  environmental  services . 
immaculate.  I could  shave  on  the  floor — it’s  so  clean." 


“The  floor  is 


Raymond  McGill 

Thanks  to  Raymond  McGill,  biomedical 
technician  II,  Rush  patients  can  sleep  much 
easier. 

McGill,  who  received  his  secorid  Stege 
Award  in  his  1 8th  year  with  Biomedical 
Equipment  Repair  Service  (BMERS) , 
restructured  the  2 East  Atrium  and  593 
Murdock  bed  shops  to  insure  a less  than  48- 
hour  turnaround  of  most  bed  repairs.  He 
completed  this  monumental  task  in  only  four 
weeks — two  weeks  ahead  of  schedule. 

“He  has  always  performed  in  a 
professional  and  courteous  manner,  and  I take  pride  in  saying  he’s  one  of  our 
technicians,”  says  Jamie  Skermont,  general  foreman  of  BMERS. 
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Brush  up  on 
computer  skills 

A variety  of  computer  training 
courses  will  be  available  during  July 
and  August.  The  courses,  conducted 
by  the  Information  Services 


In  Brie  f 


Department,  include  Windows  I,  an 
overview  of  Microsoft  Office,  Word 
6.0  for 

Windows,  and 
Introduction  t 
the  Internet, 
among  others. 

Costs  range 
from  $65  to  , 

$150  for 

Rush  System  member  employees.  For 
more  information,  call  ext.  24242,  or 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  at: 
http://www.  rpslmc.edu/IS/train/ 

Nominees  sought 

Nomination  forms  for  the  Eugene 
J-M.A.  Thonar,  PhD,  Award — which 
recognizes  Rush  employees,  students 
or  volunteers  who  have  turned 
disabilities  into  possibilities — will  be 
sent  out  in  early  August.  Completed 
forms  should  be  returned  by  Sept.  6 to 
either  Karen  Batty,  College  of 
Nursing,  301  Schweppe  Sprague,  or 
Beverly  Huckman,  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  for  Academic  Affairs, 

128  Professional  Building  II.  For  more 
information,  call  Batty  at  ext.  26262, 
or  Huckman  at  ext.  27093. 

Feeling  hungry? 

The  Department  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  Services  has  updated  its 
catering  menu  to  help  make  meeting 
and  event  planning  easier  for  Rush 
staff.  The  menu  includes  “starters” 
such  as  freshly  baked  muff  ins  and 
croissants;  “specialty  lunches”  such  as 
grilled  chicken 
Caesar  salad 
and  nicoise 
salad;  and 
“sweet 

desserts”  such  as 
strawberry  labomba 
and  tiramisu.  A 48'hour  advanced 
notice  is  required,  and  there  is  a $25 
minimum  for  all  deliveries.  Orders 
can  be  placed  between  8 a.m.  and  4 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  ext. 
29481,  or  faxed  to  ext.  25076. 

Want  a new  job? 

All  full-time,  part-time  and  restricted 
part-time  employees  are  now  eligible 
to  transfer  into  open  positions  at  any 
of  the  eight  member  hospitals  in  the 
Rush  System  for  Health.  Employees 
who  transfer  will  retain  their  seniority. 
Open  positions  are  listed  in  an  Intra- 
System  Transfer  Book  located  in 
human  resources’  recruitment  and 
career  services  office  at  729  S.  Paulina 
Street.  Employees  can  review  the 
book  Monday  through  Friday, 
between  7:30  a.m.  and  5 p.m.  Call 
Phyllis  Martin,  director  of  recruitment 
services,  at  ext.  23625.  ■ 


§@pf  te  awards  presented  to 
saeieal  staff  at  May  IB  tinner 

55  fears 

Clarence  W.  Monroe,  MD,  emeritus,  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery 

John  H.  Olwin,  MD,  emeritus,  general  surgery 
John  Post,  MD,  emeritus,  internal  medicine  and 
preventive  medicine 

Samuel  G.  Taylor  III,  MD,  emeritus,  internal  medicine 

45 

Robert  W.  Carton,  MD,  emeritus,  internal  medicine 
Wallace  W.  Kirkland  Jr.,  MD,  internal  medicine 
William  K.  Scupham,  MD,  emeritus,  internal  medicine 
Harry  W.  Southwick,  MD,  emeritus,  general  surgery 
Barbara  Spiro,  MD,  ophthalmology 
Alston  C.  Twiss,  MD,  emeritus,  internal  medicine 

4®  Years 

Franklin  S.  Alcorn,  MD,  emeritus,  diagnostic  radiology 
and  nuclear  medicine 

Claresa  F.M.  Armstrong,  MD,  emeritus,  psychiatry 
William  E.  Deutsch,  MD,  ophthalmology 
Frank  R.  Hendrickson,  MD,  emeritus,  radiation  oncology 
Kasriel  Tausk,  MD,  internal  medicine 

35  Years 

Joseph  R.  Christian,  MD,  emeritus,  pediatrics 
James  A.  Hayashi,  PhD,  biochemistry 
Harold  A.  Paul,  MD,  emeritus,  general  surgery 
Max  E.  Rafelson,  PhD,  emeritus,  biochemistry 
Lionel  J.  Schewitz,  MD,  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
Roger  R.  Schuessler,  MD,  emeritus,  internal  medicine 
Marian  S.  Tarzynski,  MD,  emeritus,  internal  medicine 

30  Yeare 

Edmond  R.  Cole,  PhD,  internal  medicine 
Margarida  M.  Dederick,  MD,  psychiatry 
Leonard  J.  Hertko,  MD,  internal  medicine 
Hassan  Najafi,  MD,  cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery 
Roseanne  V.  Proteau,  MD,  pediatrics 


Having  fun  at  the  medical  staff  dinner  are,  l -r,  Steven  G.  E conomou, 
MD,  general  surgery , Hassan  Najafi,  MD,  cardiovascular-thoracic 
surgery,  and  Michael  Ramsey,  MD,  internal  medicine. 


Jeremiah  Stamler,  MD,  internal  medicine 
Robert  H.  Stine,  MD,  pediatrics 

25  V mn 

Julian  T.  Archie,  MD,  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
David  D.  Caldarelli,  MD,  otolaryngology  and 
bronchoesophagology 

Robert  L.  Devetski,  MD,  internal  medicine 
Henri  Frischer,  MD,  PhD,  pharmacology  and  internal 
medicine 

Henry  Gewurz,  MD,  immunology  and  microbiology, 
and  pediatrics 

Paul  B.  Glickman,  MD,  internal  medicine 
Harvey  E.  Golden,  MD,  internal  medicine 
Thomas  M.  Hoeltgen,  MD,  internal  medicine 
Ponnunni  K.  Kartha,  PhD,  radiation  oncology 
Donal  M.  Keane,  MD,  anesthesiology 
Michael  M.  Ramsey,  MD,  internal  medicine 
Albert  K.  Straus,  MD,  PhD,  general  surgery 


HmeCapsules 


needy  patients  in  Chicago.  South 
Michigan  Avenue’s  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  opened  its  clinic,  which  later 
became  the  Morton  Clinic,  in  1869. 

20  YEARS  AGO— J uly  1976  brought 
150  inner-city  Chicago  Public  High 
School  students  to  the  Medical 
Center  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Commission  on  Human 
Relations.  The  young  women  visited 
various  work  stations  throughout 
Rush  as  part  of  the  program’s  goal  to 
show  the  wide  range  of  career 
opportunities  in  the  hospital  field.  In 
1976,  the  particular  emphasis  was  on 
career  opportunities  for  women  in 
areas  traditionally  associated  with 
male  workers.  Medical  Center  staff 
from  security  to  medical  illustration 
discussed  their  jobs  with  the  visitors. 

10  YEARS  AGO— The  summer  of 
1986  brought  more  than  85,000  feet 
of  telephone  cable  to  the  Medical 
Center.  The  cable  linked  by  the  new 
telecommunications  system  provided 
Rush  with  both  voice  and  data 
transmission  capabilities.  The  new 
system  was  installed  in  late  1986,  and 
was  operational  in  early  1987.  H 


Compiled  by  Medical  Center  Archives 

30  YEARS  AGO — In  the  summer  of 
1966,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  announced  that 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  was 
to  receive  grant  funds  to  establish  the 
Mile  Square  Health  Center,  one  of 


the  first  neighborhood  health  centers 
in  the  nation.  The  hospital  received 
the  largest  of  the  first  two  grants  of 
this  kind  made  in  the  Chicago  area. 
The  size  of  the  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
grant  reflected  the  thoroughness  and 
professionalism  of  Mark  H.  Lepper, 
MD,  then  vice  president  for 

professional  and  academic 
affairs,  and  Joyce  C. 

Lashof,  MD,  soon  to  be 
medical  director  at  the 
center,  who  had  prepared  a 
study  on  public  health 
needs.  Their 
comprehensive  report 
resulted  in  the  design  and 
development  of  the  center. 

The  second  reason  for 
the  large  grant  was 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
historical  tradition  of 
community  service. 

Central  Free  Dispensary,  a 
Mile  Square  predecessor 
long  maintained  by  Rush 
Medical  College  and 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  was 
established  before  the  Civil 
War  as  the  first  clinic  for 


A nurse  stands  in  front  of  Mile  Square  Health  Center,  2049 
W.  Washington  Blvd.  Circa  1967 . 
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Rush  commencement: 


All  in  the  family 


Prostatron  helps 
men  avoid  prostate 
cancer  surgery 

Microwaves  now  are  being  used  to 
shorten  the  treatment  and 
recovery  of  men  who  have  one  form 
of  prostate  disease,  allowing  85 
percent  of  them  to  avoid  surgery. 

Rush  is  one  of  five  centers  in  the 
nation  using  microwaves  to  treat  men 
with  enlarged  prostate  glands  caused 
by  symptomatic  benign  (noncan- 
cerous)  prostate  hyperplasia  (BPH). 
The  one-hour  procedure  is  performed 
in  an  outpatient  setting  and  enables 
patients  to  leave  the  same  day. 

The  treatment  uses  a device,  the 
Prostatron,  developed  by  EDAP 
Technomed,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  and  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  May. 

“This  is  a less  invasive  method 
than  surgery  for  treating  men  with  the 
disease,”  said  Charles  McKiel  Jr.,  MD, 
professor  and  chairman  of  urology  at 
Rush.  “With  this  procedure,  patients 
avoid  the  risks  associated  with  surgery. 
Those  risks  include  reaction  to  the 
anesthetic,  impotence,  incontinence 
and  more.” 

Treatment  with  the  Prostatron 
costs  about  $4,000,  which  is  a third  of 
the  cost  of  surgery. 

Use  of  microwaves  is  almost  as 
effective  as  surgery.  The  only  known 
side  effect  of  the  Prostatron  is  the 
need  for  catheterization  to  allow  urine 
tlow  a week  after  treatment,  and  this 
affects  about  a third  of  the  men  who 
have  the  procedure. 

In  a study  of  375  men  over  age 
45,  75  percent  reported  lessening  of 
symptoms,  which  included  frequent 
urination,  awaking  during  the  night 
to  urinate  and  urinary  incontinence. 

At  least  half  of  all  men  over  the 
age  of  60  are  affected  by  BPH  and 
nearly  25  percent  of  men  in  the 
United  States  will  seek  treatment  for 
the  disorder  by  the  time  they  are  80.  fl 


Dr.  Saxena  meet. . .Dr.  Saxena.  Leila  Saxena  happily  accepts  her 
medical  degree  from  her  father,  Virendra  Saxena,  MD,  professor 
and  chairman,  Department  of  Radiation  Oncology  at  Rush. 


The  24th  annual  Rush  University  commencement  took 
place  on  June  8 at  the  Arie  Crown  Theatre  at 
McCormick  Place.  This  year’s  ceremony  was  the  first  ever 
held  at  the  Arie  Crown  Theatre,  and  more  than  2,800 
family,  friends,  and  Rush  faculty  members  attended. 

Iris  R.  Shannon,  RN,  PhD,  received  Rush’s  highest 
accolade — the  Tmstee  Medal — before  the  graduates  were 
called  up  to  receive  their  diplomas.  Shannon  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Community  Health  Nursing 
and  a founding  faculty  member  of  the  College  of  Nursing. 

Claire  M.  Fagin,  RN,  PhD,  leadership  professor  and 
dean  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Nursing,  gave  the  commencement  address  and  also  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  from  Rush. 

In  all,  Rush  University  awarded  a record  high  398 
degrees,  including  123  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  183  in 
the  College  of  Nursing,  83  in  the  College  of  Health 
Sciences,  and  nine  in  the  Graduate  College.  More  than 
7,173  degrees  have  been  earned  since  Rush  University  was 
established  in  1972. 

Four  graduates  at  Rush  University’s  commencement 
received  their  diplomas  from  the  same  people  who  gave 
them  life — their  dads. 

As  is  the  commencement  tradition  at  Rush,  parents 
who  are  faculty  members  awarded  diplomas  to  their 
children.  Receiving  Doctorates  of  Medicine  from  their 
fathers  were:  Robbin  Rosenblate  from  Howard  Rosenblate, 
MD,  associate  professor  of  medicine;  Leila  Saxena  from 
Virendra  Saxena,  MD,  professor  and  chairman,  Department 
of  Radiation  Oncology,  and  associate  director,  Rush  Cancer 
Institute;  and  Rod  Serry  from  Cyrus 
Serry,  MD,  associate  professor  of 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery. 

Karen  Kiley,  who  earned  a Master 
of  Science  in  Nursing,  received 
her  diploma  from  her  father,  R. 

James  Kiley,  MD,  assistant 
professor  of  pediatrics.  ■ 


Robbin  Rosenblate,  who 
received  her  Doctorate  of 
Medicine  at  this  year's 
commencement  exercises , 
celebrates  afterward  with  her 
niece  and  nephew,  Graham 
and  Haley  Bersche,  and  her 
father,  Howard  Rosenblate, 
MD,  associate  professor  of 
medicine. 


Getttn'  down 


The  Proviso  East  High  School  Marching  Band  was  among  the  groups  that  performed  at  the  eighth  annual  Rush  Veterans  Flag 
Day,  June  14 ■ More  than  800  employees  enjoyed  food  and  beverages  donated  by  local  businesses.  The  event  was  sponsored  by . 
the  Rush  Veterans  Committee  and  Human  Resources.  Security  officer  Charles  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  Rush  Veterans 
Committee  and  a retired  staff  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  Vietnam,  organized  the  event. 

New, Round,  July  1996 
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pee  decades  of  dedication 


Leroy  Irvin  shows  senior 
physical  therapist  Patrice  Sivda 
a cervical  collar  he  uses  for 
preoperative  and  postoperative 
patients. 


supervisor, 

Ronny 
Kurasz, 

manager  of  surgical  services  on  5 
North  Atrium.  “A  kind  word  and  a 
smile  for  patients,  employees  and 
everyone  he  encounters  is  not  the 
exception,  hut  the  rule,  with  this  true 
gentleman.  If  everyone  followed  his 
example,  this  world  would  be  a much 
better  place.”  ■ 


Thirty -four  years  ago,  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  was  a different 
place  than  it  is  today.  Rush 
University,  the  Triangle  Oflice 
Building,  the  Academic  Facility  and 
the  Atrium  Building  did  not  exist. 
Despite  the  extreme  change  and 
growth  of  the  Medical  Center  over 
time,  one  thing  has  remained 
constant:  From  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  Leroy  Irvin 
has  been  on  the  job. 

An  orthopedic  technician  for  the 
Department  of  Surgery,  Irvin  is 


People  to  Know 


responsible  for  pre-  and  postoperative 
traction,  cast  application,  brace 
fitting,  cervical  collar  fitting  and 
orthopedic  brace  application.  He 
works  out  of  the  cast-splint  room  in 
446  Pavilion,  hut  sees  patients 
throughout  the  Medical  Center. 

“I’m  a lucky  person.  I get  to  know 
people  from  the  operating  room, 
recovery  room,  emergency  room,  JRB, 
and  even  outpatients,”  says  Irvin.  “It 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  acquaint 
myself  with  many  different  people.” 

A native  Chicagoan,  Irvin  knew 
since  his  days  at  DuSable  High 
School,  when  he  worked  as  an  orderly 


at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Hospital,  that  he  wanted  a 
career  in  health  care,  either  as  a nurse 
or  a technician. 

Since  his  first  days  at  Pres-St. 
Luke’s  in  February  1962,  Irvin  has 
loved  working  at  the  hospital  because 
of  the  academic  environment  and  the 
opportunity  it  gives  him  to  expand  his 
knowledge  of  medicine.  Irvin  says  the 
most  exciting  part  of  his  job  has  been 
watching  medical  care — and  his 
specialty — change  over  the  past 
three  decades. 

“The  role  of  the  orthopedic 
technician  has  expanded  so  much 
from  being  hands  on  to  mechanized. 
For  example,  when  I first  started,  after 
a total  knee  replacement,  a patient 
would  have  to  exercise  the  knee  using 
pulleys  and  handles,  and  now,  we 
have  continuous  passive  motion 
machines,  which  exercise  the  knee  for 
the  patient,  extending  and  flexing  it. 
Watching  this  evolve  has  been 
exciting,”  says  Irvin. 

A key  member  of  the  Employee 
Activities  Committee,  Irvin  is 
integrally  involved  in  planning 
athletic  events  and  celebrations  for 
employees  throughout  the  year.  He 
also  has  led  many  field  trips  for 
visiting  school  children,  educating 
them  about  the  hospital  and  how  he 
applies  casts  on  broken  bones. 


Irvin’s  years  of 
dedicated  service  have 
not  gone  unrecognized. 

He  was  the  first 
recipient  of  the  James 
A.  Campbell,  MD, 

Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  1984,  and, 
nine  years  later,  he 
received  the  Henry  P. 

Russe,  MD,  Human- 
itarian Award. 

“I  knew  both 
gentlemen  (Drs. 

Campbell  and  Russe). 

In  fact,  I was  hired  by 
Dr.  Campbell,”  says 
Irvin.  “To  receive 
awards  with  their  names 
on  them  was  very 
emotional,  very 
gratifying.  Having  the 
opportunity  to  know 
both  of  them  personally  and  to  work 
with  both  of  them  made  those  awards 
even  more  special.” 

In  his  free  time,  Irvin  enjoys 
being  outdoors.  Any  summer  activity 
makes  him  happy,  whether  it  is  bike 
riding,  walking  or  softball.  He  also 
loves  music,  and  is  an  avid  collector 
of  jazz  recordings. 

“Mr.  Irvin  is  not  only  an  excellent 
employee,  but  he  is  the  greatest 
diplomat  of  RPSLMC,”  says  Irvin’s 
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Setting  their  sights 
on  medicine 


whipped  down  the  winding  tunnel 
slide  or  raced  their  hikes  around  the 
rubber  track  at  Laurance  Armour  Day 
School’s  (LADS)  newly  renovated 
playground.  Just  check  out  the  flower 
garden,  they  say.  Or  show  up  at  the 
gazebo  for  storytelling  time. 

Since  1971,  LADS  has  provided 
daycare  to  the  children  of  Rush 
employees.  Staff  recognized  three 
years  ago  that  the  playground  needed 
updating  in  terms  of  design,  safety  and 
attractiveness,  says  Jane  Grady,  MA, 
who  served  as  LADS  director  for  26 
years  before  being  named  human 
resources’  director  of  employee  and 
organizational  development. 

The  transformation  is  dramatic, 
agree  staff  who  attended  the  June  24 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony.  The  old 
LADS  playground  consisted  of  a 
sandbox,  swings  and  a rough,  asphalt 
surface.  Now,  colorful  climbing 
equipment  stands  in  a lush  garden  of 
more  than  100  species  of  flowers, 
bushes  and  trees. 


“For  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
the  before  and  after,  it’s  hard  to 
believe  the  difference,”  says  Grady. 

Teamwork  and  three  years  of 
careful  planning  made  the  project 
possible.  John  Driscoll,  assistant  vice 
president  and  director  of  corporate 
real  estate  services,  and  Matthew 
Gelben  of  the  Executive  Service 
Corps,  a voluntary  organization  of 
retired  executives,  helped  LADS  staff 
coordinate  the  project. 

To  design  and  construct  the 
playground,  LADS  worked  with  four 
contractors:  LaKota,  Inc.,  a design 
company;  Pepper  Construction; 
Hansen  Lind  Meyer,  an  architectural 
firm;  and  Church  Landscaping. 

Three  distinct  play  areas  were 
designed  for  specific  stages  of  child 
development. 

The  infant  and  toddler  area 
features  two  small  houses,  tunnels  and 
a miniature  slide  with  extra  wide 
stairs  to  accommodate  crawling 
children.  Preschoolers  enjoy  a sand 


Back  row,  l.  to  r.,  ' 
John  Driscoll, 

Ellen  Vigil,  Jane 
Grady , Annie  Bell 
and  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD, 
joined  by  two- 
year-olds  Michael 
Vigil  and  Eddie 
Eshoo,  dedicate 
the  new 
playground  at 
LADS. 


New  LADS  playground 
makes  learning  fun 

The  new  hotspot  at  Rush  is  at 
the  comer  of  Ashland  and 
Flournoy.  That’s  the  consensus 
of  140  children  who  have 


and  water  play  station,  a mid-sized 
climber  and  a gazebo  for  performances 
and  storytelling.  School-age  children 
can  release  all  their  pent-up  energy  on 
climbing  ropes,  a tunnel  slide  and  a 
tire  swing. 

The  playground  equipment  was 
designed  to  encourage  children  to 
play  cooperatively  and  to  increase 
their  social  skills. 

Attention  to  the  little  details  is 
what  makes  this  playground  special. 
For  example,  LADS  staff  selected 
coarse  sand  for  easy  sandcastle 
molding  and  placed  facial  tissue  boxes 
in  waterproof  containers  throughout 
the  play  space  to  keep  runny  noses  dry 

Kids  also  get  a mental  workout  at 
the  LADS  playground.  Daily  lessons 
about  nature  teach  children  how 
plants  grow  and  reproduce.  The 
youngsters  also  get  hands-on 
gardening  experience  by  planting 
seedlings. 

LADS  staff  are  celebrating  the 
redesigned  playground  in  conjunction 
with  a recent  honor.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children  (NAEYC)  has 
granted  the  LADS  program  a three- 
year  accreditation.  Only  five  percent 
of  early  childhood  programs  nation- 
wide have  earned  this  recognition.  13 


It's  playtime  for  Eddie  Eshoo, 
the  son  of  Libby  Eshoo,  who.- 
works  at  ArcVentures, 


In  theNews 


Hope  for  AIDS  treatment 

The  fight  against  AIDS  has  been  an 
uphill  battle  since  the  disease  was  first 
recognized  in  the  early  1980s.  But 
recently,  researchers  have  discovered 
that  using  a combination  of  drugs  to 
treat  HIV  and  AIDS  may  prolong  the 
lives  of  patients  with  the  disease. 
National  Public  Radio  reporter  Joe 
Neel  spoke  to  Beverly  E.  Sha,  MD, 
of  the  Section  of  Infectious  Disease, 
about  advances  in  combination  drug 
therapies  for  a piece  that  aired  July  5. 

Sha  explained  how  new 
HIV/AIDS  drugs  known  as  protease 
inhibitors,  when  used  with  established 
AIDS  drugs  like  AZT,  have  been 
successful  in  raising  the  number  of 
infection  lighting  T-cells  in  the 
immune  system  and  lowering  the 
number  of  HIV  viruses  in  the  blood. 

“The  current  medications  are  a 
clear  advance  over  the  older  ones, 
particularly  when  used  in 
combination,”  Sha  said.  She  warned, 
however,  that  their  long-term  benefits 
have  yet  to  be  assessed.  AIDS 
researchers  are  optimistic  that 


HIV/ AIDS  specialist  Beverly  Sha,  MD 


combination  drug  therapies  may  one 
day  make  it  possible  to  control  AIDS 
in  much  the  same  way  that  chronic 
diseases  such  as  diabetes  and  high 
blood  pressure  are  controlled. 

losing  mwM 

Rush  neurologist  and  psychiatrist 
Alan  R.  Hirsch,  MD,  whom  the 
Chicago  Tribune  referred  to  as  “the  czar 
of  smell,”  is  pioneering  research  on 
odors.  The  interest  of  the  press  has 


been  piqued  by  his  findings  that  the 
scent  of  green  apples  reduces  migraine 
headaches,  mixed  floral  scents  cause 
consumers  to  buy  more  tennis  shoes 
and  the  scent  of  pumpkin  pie 
combined  with  lavender  has  sexually 
arousing  effects.  A story  on  scents  and 
the  sense  of  smell  featuring  Hirsch  and 
his  work  was  the  cover  piece  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  July  7. 

Dangerous  parasite 

In  June,  parasitologists  at  Rush  were 
the  first  to  identify  cases  of  diarrhea, 
vomiting,  fever  and  fatigue  in 
Chicago  as  part  of  a nationwide 
outbreak  of  cyclospora. 

The  parasite,  which  attacks  the 
intestines,  was  believed  to  be  carried 
on  strawberries  and  raspberries  before 
health  officials  linked  the  disease  to 
red  leaf  lettuce  in  July.  More  than 
300  cases,  including  27  in  the 
Chicago  area,  were  reported  in  13 
states  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

“It’s  a short-lived  diarrhea 
illness,”  said  Gordon  M.  Trenholme, 
MD,  director  of  the  Section  of 
Infectious  Disease.  “People  need  to 
wash  their  vegetables  and  fruits  and, 
if  they  think  they  have  cyclospora, 
they  need  to  see  their  physician.  The 
treatment  is  simple  antibiotics.” 
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Riverside  Healthcare  is  latest 
member  of  Rush  System  family 


In  late  July,  Rush  and  Riverside 
HealthCare  of  Kankakee  signed  a 
corporate  affiliation  agreement, 
making  Riverside  HealthCare  the  sole 
Kankakee  County  regional  healthcare 
provider  in  the  Rush  System  for 
Health.  Riverside  becomes  the  ninth 
corporate  member  of  the  System. 

Riverside  HealthCare  provides  a 
comprehensive  network  of  healthcare 
services  for  the  far  southern  section  of 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  One 
of  its  facilities  is  the  348-bed 
Riverside  Medical  Center,  350  N. 
Wall  Street  in  Kankakee,  which  offers 
intensive  care  units,  a Level  II  trauma 
center,  and  numerous  specialty  and 
community  services.  More  than  1,000 
professional,  technical  and  support 
personnel  are  on  staff. 

Riverside’s  other  facilities  are 


located  in  mostly  rural  communities 
in  Illinois  that  until  now  the  Rush 
System  has  been  unable  to  reach. 
Sites  include  Riverside  Community 
Health  Centers  in  Bourbonnais, 
Manteno,  Momence,  Peotone  and 
Wilmington;  the  Pembroke  Rural 
Health  Clinic  in  Hopkins  Park;  and 
the  Family  Medical  Clinic  in  Dwight. 

The  Riverside  HealthCare 
network  also  provides  specialized 
services,  such  as  alcoholism  and 
substance  abuse  treatment  at 
Riverside  Resolve  Center  in 
Manteno.  The  Oakside  Clinic, 
affiliated  with  Riverside’s  Behavioral 
Services  Unit,  has  offices  in 
Kankakee,  Wilmington  and 
Olympia  Fields. 

Riverside  also  offers  senior  care 
services  at  three  sites  adjacent  to 


Dennis  Millirons,  president  and  CEO  of  Riverside  HealthCare,  l. , and  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  president  and  CEO  of  Rush,  sign  the  affiliation  agreement,  making  Riverside  the  ninth 
corporate  member  of  the  Rush  System  for  Health.  Looking  on,  back  row,  l.  to  r. , are  James 
G.  Schneider,  JD,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Riverside  HealthCare;  Connie 
Ashline,  chairman  of  the  Riverside  HealthCare  Board;  and  Marshall  Field,  chairman  of  the 
Beard  of  Trustees  at  Rush. 


Riverside  Medical  Center  — 
Westwood  Oaks,  a 90-unit  retirement 
community;  Butterfield  Court,  a 48- 
unit  assisted  living  center;  and  the 
Miller  Healthcare  Center,  a 100-bed 
intermediate  and  skilled  nursing 
facility. 

The  Rush  System  for  Health  was 
attracted  to  Riverside  HealthCare 
because  of  the  range  of  healthcare 
services  it  provides  and  the 
communities  it  serves. 

“Our  strategic  goal  for  hospital 
affiliations  is  to  provide  access  to 
high-quality,  cost-effective  medical 
services,”  says  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
at  Rush  and  recently  named  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Rush  System  for  Health.  “Riverside 
Medical  Center  is  already  recognized 
for  its  scope  and  quality  of  care.  In 
addition,  Riverside  HealthCare 
provides  easy  access  to  a range  of 
services  for  all  of  Kankakee,  Will  and 
southern  Cook  counties.” 

The  Rush  System  for  Health  is  a 
comprehensive  regional  healthcare 
network  designed  to  serve  2 million 
people.  In  addition  to  Rush  and 
Riverside,  it  includes  seven  other 
Chicago-area  hospital  members  — 
Rush-Copley  Medical  Center, 

Aurora;  Rush  North  Shore  Medical 
Center,  Skokie;  Illinois  Masonic 
Medical  Center,  Chicago;  Lake  Forest 
Hospital,  Lake  Forest;  Holy  Family 
Medical  Center,  Des  Plaines;  Oak 
Park  Hospital,  Oak  Park;  and 
Westlake  Community  Hospital, 
Melrose  Park.  □ 


A new  wrinkle  for  heart  patients 

The  July  issue  of  Esquire  magazine 
featured  Rush  physician  William 
Elliott,  MD,  PhD,  of  the  Department 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  and  a study 
he  coauthored  for  the  February 
American  Journal  of  Medicine.  In  the 
study,  Elliott  and  his  colleagues  set 
out  to  find  whether  earlobe  creases  in 
cardiac  patients  are  reliable  predictors 
of  heart  trouble.  In  studying  patients 
at  high  risk  for  heart  attack,  Elliott 
found  that  patients  with  earlobe 
creases  were  53  percent  more  likely 
than  those  with  smooth  earlobes  to 
have  heart  problems — blocked  blood 
vessels  or  heart  attack.  They  are  also 
more  likely  to  suffer  premature  death. 

Elliott  believes  tiny  blood  vessels 
in  the  ear  can  become  blocked  as  a 
result  of  the  same  hardening  process 
that  damages  larger  vessels  leading  to 
and  from  the  heart.  This  process,  he 
theorizes,  causes  the  flesh  of  the 
earlobes  to  lose  its  elasticity  and 
become  wrinkled,  creating  a visible 
indicator  of  a dangerous  health 
problem.  He  says  earlobe  creases  are 
better  predictors  of  heart  problems 
than  hypertension,  obesity  or  family 
history.  People  should  try  to  control 
their  blood  pressure,  weight  and 
cholesterol,  Elliott  advises.  He  also 
advises  people  who  smoke  to  quit.  E3 


Theresa  Stoica 


New  system 
appointments 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Rush  System  for  Health,  has 
named  Theresa  Stoica  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  System. 

For  the  past  year,  Stoica  has 
led  the  effort  to  develop  the 
strategic  plan  for  the  System.  She 
will  continue  her  duties  as  the 
chief  operating  officer  of  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Health 
Associates,  the  Medical  Center’s 
physician  hospital  organization. 

Henikoff  also  announced  two 
other  Rush  System  for  Health 
appointments:  Kathy  Luth  as  vice 
president  of  marketing,  and  Brian 
Nowak  as  vice  president  of  system 
purchasing.  Luth  formerly  served 
as  associate  vice  president  for 
marketing  and  public  affairs  for 
the  Medical  Center.  Nowak 
joins  the  System  from  First 
Chicago  Bank.  I 
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Medical  Center  gets  ready  for 
1 996  Democratic  Convention 


We  all  scream  for ...  ice  cream 


Jack  Trufant,  EdD,  vice  president  of  academic  resources,  handles  scooping  detail 
during  the  Medical  Center’s  second  annual  ice  cream  social  July  24.  Approximately 
1 ,563  sundaes  were  served.  The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Employee  Activities 
Committee,  also  featured  the  country  western  sounds  of  the  band  Whiskey  Bent  and 
line  dancing  lessons . 

3H : Annum 


The  Democratic  National 

Convention,  which  will  he  held 
Monday,  Aug.  26,  through  Thursday, 
Aug.  29,  will  bring  more  than  25,000 
people — delegates  and  alternates, 

U.S.  senators  and  representatives, 
convention  staff  and  reporters — to 
the  United  Center,  located  just  north 
of  the  Medical  Center’s  campus. 

The  convention  gives  Rush  and 
the  other  member  institutions  of  the 
Illinois  Medical  District  a chance  to 
showcase  the  neighborhood  to  visitors 
from  across  the  nation. 

Rush  and  its  neighbors — 
particularly  UIC  Medical  Center, 
Cook  County  Hospital  and  the  West 
Side  VA  Medical  Center — have 
worked  together  to  prepare  for  the 
convention  influx  by  mounting 
hundreds  of  welcoming  banners 
throughout  the  District,  according  to 
Donald  R.  Oder,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
at  Rush.  Also,  additional  flowers  have 
been  planted  on  two  major  exit  ramps 
of  the  Eisenhower,  at  Paulina  and  at 
Ashland. 

What  does  having  the 
convention  in  Rush’s  backyard  mean 
to  its  8,000  employees,  medical  staff, 
students  and  faculty?  A lot  of  traffic, 
particularly  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  street  closures  that  may 
alter  the  way  you  normally  drive  to 
and  from  work. 

As  NewsRounds  went  to  press, 
this  was  known  about  the  security 
perimeter  for  the  convention: 
Madison  Street,  from  Damen  to 
Wood,  will  be  closed  to  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic  the  entire  week. 

The  following  streets  will  be 
closed  all  week  to  vehicles  and 


partially  closed  to  pedestrians: 
Madison  Street,  from  Seely  to 
Damen;  Madison  Street,  from  Wood 
to  just  west  of  United  Center  Lot  “E”; 
Monroe  Street,  from  Seely  to  Damen; 
Monroe  Street,  from  Wood  to 
Paulina;  Adams  Street,  from  Damen 
to  Wood;  Quincy  Street  (alley),  from 
Wolcott  to  Wood;  Wolcott  Avenue, 
from  Washington  to  Warren;  Monore 
Street,  from  Adams  north  to  cul-de- 
sac;  Wood  Street,  from  Warren  to 
Adams.  The  sidewalks  will  close 
Monday,  Aug.  26,  through  Friday,  Aug. 
30,  from  10  a.m.  to  1:30  a.m.  daily. 

Certain  streets  will  be  partially 
closed  to  both  vehicles  and 
pedestrians:  Warren  Boulevard,  from 
Damen  to  Wood;  Damen  Avenue, 
from  Washington  to  Adams.  These 
closures  will  occur  daily,  August  26- 
30,  from  10  a.m.  to  1:30  a.m. 

Outside  these  designated  areas, 
there  also  will  be  parking  restrictions, 
from  10  p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  25, 
through  3 a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  30,  in  the 
area  bounded  by  and  including 
Adams,  Paulina,  Washington  and 
Damen.  This  restriction  will  not 
affect  the  Rush  lots  north  of  the  1700 
W.  Van  Buren  Building. 

One  of  the  three  major  bus  routes 
for  convention  transportation  skirts 
the  Medical  Center.  Convention 
attendees  will  be  bused  to  the  United 
Center  from  south  Loop  hotels.  Buses 
will  travel  down  Harrison  to  Ashland, 
where  they  will  turn  north  to  reach 
the  United  Center  via  Washington 
Boulevard.  Buses  will  begin  running 
at  2:30  p.m.  daily.  The  convention 
runs  Monday  through  Thursday, 

Aug.  26-29,  from  4 to  10  p.m.  ■ 


John  S. 

Graettinger,  MD 
1921-1996 

John  S.  Graettinger,  MD,  a nation- 
ally  respected  cardiologist,  teacher, 
researcher  and 
former  dean  of 
students  at 
Rush  Medical 
College,  died 
August  13,  at 
the  age  of  75. 

More 
than  200 
relatives, 
employees  and 
friends  remembered  Dr.  Graettinger, 
emeritus  professor  and  senior 
attending  physician  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  at 
an  August  19  memorial  service  at  St. 
James  Cathedral  in  Chicago. 

“The  loss  of  Jack  Graettinger  is 
truly  the  end  of  an  era  for  Rush.  Jack 
was  the  creative  force  in  bringing 
Rush  University  into  being,”  said  Leo 
M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  CEO 
of  Rush.  “He  was  my  mentor  in  adult 
cardiology  and  the  person  who  hired 
me  into  administration  in  1970. 

“He  was  one  of  Rush’s  greatest 
teachers,  and  those  of  us  who 
learned  from  him  in  the  section  of 
cardio-respiratory  diseases  in  the 
1960s  were  truly  privileged,”  said  Dr. 
Henikoff.  “We  will  miss  him  dearly.” 
Bom  in  Ontario,  Calif.,  Dr. 
Graettinger  attended  Harvard  College 
and  received  his  medical  degree  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1945. 
Following  an  internship  and  residency 
at  Boston  City  Hospital,  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  before  joining  the  staff 
of  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  1953. 
During  his  distinguished  32-year 
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career  at  the  Medical  Center,  Dr. 
Graettinger  directed  many  new 
initiatives  that  remain  in  place 
today.  In  1953  he  established  the 
first  section  of  cardio-respiratory 
diseases  in  the  hospital’s  cardiology 
department  and  served  as  its  director 
for  15  years.  Dr.  Graettinger’s 
research  centered  on  explaining  how 
healthy  and  diseased  hearts  and 
circulation  function  in  people 
adapting  to  acute  and  chronic  stress. 

From  1966  to  1970,  Dr. 
Graettinger  served  as  chairman  of 
medicine  for  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  A moving  force  in  the 
revitalization  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  he  helped  reestablish  the 
school  in  1970  and  served  as  its  first 
dean  of  student  and  faculty  affairs. 

He  also  served  as  university  marshal 
from  1973  until  his  retirement  in 
1992.  Dr.  Graettinger  was  awarded 
the  Trustee  Medal,  Rush’s  highest 
honor,  in  1992. 

From  1975  to  1989,  Dr. 
Graettinger  was  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Residency 
Matching  Program,  where  he  helped 
revise  the  procedures  and  record- 
keeping used  to  place  all  U.S.  medical 
school  graduates  in  their  first  year  of 
residency  training.  He  was  a member 
of  numerous  professional  societies, 
including  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  Association  of 
University  Cardiologists. 

Dr.  Graettinger  is  survived  by  his 
wife  of  50  years,  Elizabeth;  four  sons, 
John  Jr.,  Dr.  William,  Robert  and 
George;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Those  wishing  to  make  a gift  in  Dr. 
Graettinger’s  memory  can  contact  the 
Office  of  Philanthropy , 1700  W.  Van 
Buren,  Suite  250,  Chicago,  1L  60612, 
(312)  942-6830.  U 
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Members  of  the  pediatric  staff  involved  in  the  breakfast  cart  service  on  5 Pavilion  include  (clockwise  from  left) : Marguerite  Jones,  pediatric 
assistant;  Elizabeth  Wims,  food  service  assistant;  Helen  Tayag,  dietary  technician;  Jane  Kilian,  unit  director  of  5 Pavilion;  Margaret  Koncel, 
co-manager  of  the  patient  kitchen;  and  Tasha  Taylor,  patient  service  associate. 


Wbmen's  and  Children's  Hospital 
builds  strong  employee  teams 


“Have  you  ever  brought  a group  of 
intelligent  people  together  only  to 
see  the  group’s  total  IQ  plummet 
below  10?” 

Meg  Leahey,  MBA,  RN,  knows 
this  scenario  will  sound  frustratingly 
familiar  to  most  people.  As 
administrative  manager  of  the  Rush 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Hospital, 
Leahey  has  sat  through  her  share  of 
unproductive  meetings. 

Over  the  last  year  and  a half, 
however,  Leahey  and  others  say  staff 
at  Women’s  and  Children’s  are 
becoming  better  at  working  in  teams, 
building  stronger  relationships  and 
assuming  personal  responsibility. 

Staff  credit  the  principles  and 
tools  they  learned  at  a class  called 
People-Centered  Teams  for  the 
transformation.  A 2 1/2-day  workshop 
offered  regularly  to  all  Medical  Center 
employees,  People-Centered  Teams 
teaches  communication  and  team 
building  skills. 

“The  foundation  is  that  people 
are  at  the  center  of  teams,”  says 
Barbara  Berent,  MBA,  assistant  to  the 
chairperson  and  workshop  presenter. 
“If  you  can  improve  your  relationships 
with  each  other,  you  will  build  more 
cohesive  and  productive  teams.” 

During  the  workshop, 
participants  engage  in  various 
activities  that  teach  them  how  to 


improve  communication  skills.  For 
example,  participants  leam  how  to 
identify  their  own  feelings  and  better 
understand  those  of  their  coworkers 
(see  related  story,  below). 

“When  people  are  upset  about 
something  a coworker  said  or  did, 
they  often  don’t  let  that  person 
know,”  says  Berent.  “People-Centered 
Teams  teaches  you  how  to 
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Third  in  a series  on  how  Rush  is 
improving  care  and  reducing  costs. 

communicate  directly  with  the  person 
you  have  a problem  with.” 

To  help  staff  apply  these  tools  and 
principles,  managers  in  the  Women’s 
and  Children’s  Hospital  have  set  up 
several  systems.  For  instance, 
workshop  graduates  are  encouraged  to 
obtain  a “coach” — a coworker  who 
counsels  the  person  on  how  to  use  the 
tools.  Staff  also  attend  twice-monthly 
meetings  to  discuss  how  they  might 
use  the  tools  better. 

Karren  Kowalski,  PhD,  RN, 
director  of  patient  care  services, 
brought  People-Centered  Teams  to 
Rush  after  attending  a workshop  in 
Oregon.  She  wanted  to  create  a more 
“healing  environment”  for  patients, 
families  and  staff. 

“Staff  cannot  help  patients  heal 


if  they  can’t  heal  themselves,”  says 
Kowalski.  “People-Centered  Teams 
increases  people’s  communication 
skills  and  their  abilities  to  deal  with 
job  stress.” 

The  majority  of  nurses,  unit 
clerks  and  patient  service  associates 
(PSAs)  in  Women’s  and  Children’s 
have  attended  the  workshop,  as  well 
as  several  physicians.  About  75 
employees  from  outside  Women’s  and 
Children’s  have  also  participated  in 
the  workshops. 

Since  the  workshops  began, 
employee  satisfaction  at  Women’s  and 
Children’s  has  improved.  Several  staff 
comments  on  employee  surveys 
suggest  that  People-Centered  Teams 
may  be  helping  improve  the  work 
environment,  says  Ann  Minnick, 
PhD,  director,  nursing  services 
research  and  support. 

Alberta  Wells,  a unit  service 
manager  for  the  Special  Care  Nursery, 
says  staff  have  more  respect  for  each 
other’s  roles.  “It’s  no  longer  about 
degrees  or  who’s  in  charge.  We’re  all 
members  of  the  same  team  with  the 
same  objective — to  provide  a safe, 
clean  and  pleasant  environment  for 
patients  and  their  families.” 

Staff  are  also  more  comfortable 
crossing  disciplinary  lines,  says  Wells. 
She  points  to  a recent  effort  that 
improved  children’s  eating  habits. 

Realizing  that  children  were  not 
eating  enough  breakfast,  dietary  staff, 
nurses  and  PSAs  formed  a task  force 
to  determine  why.  Their  solution: 
replace  the  8 a.m.  tray  service  with  a 
breakfast  cart  that  serves  foods  kids 
enjoy,  like  French  toast. 

Productive  teams — like  the 
breakfast  task  force — begin  with 
responsible  staff,  says  Leahey. 

“When  you  are  more  aware  of  how 
you  contribute  to  the  group,  it’s  like 
a light  goes  on,”  she  says.  “Then  this 
light  beams  to  another  person  and 
another.  At  Women’s  and 
Children’s,  our  collective  light  has 
gotten  brighter.”  ■ 


working  it  out  with  coworkers 

Are  you  angry  with  a co worker?  Instead  of  complaining  to  a friend,  settle  the 
problem  directly  with  the  person. 

For  best  results,  avoid  blaming  and  judging  your  coworker.  Instead,  be 
accountable  for  your  own  feelings  and  maintain  respect  and  compassion  for  the 
other  person.  Also,  try  asking  for  what  you  want  instead  of  demanding. 
Consider  the  difference  between  these  two  approaches: 

“You  made  me  feel  angry  and  upset.  It’s  because  you  were  late  as  usual.  I 
want  you  to  be  on  time  or  off  the  committee.” 

“I  feel  angry  and  upset.  It’s  because  you  don’t  seem  to  value  the 
committee’s  time  when  you’re  late.  1 want  to  work  this  out  in  a way  that  works 
for  all  of  us  and  allows  the  committee  to  start  on  time.” 

The  tardy  coworker  will  probably  respond  better  to  the  second  approach. 
This  method  is  just  one  of  the  tools  taught  at  People-Centered  Teams.  To 
up  for  the  next  workshop,  call  Barbara  Berent  at  ext  26509.  L 
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Hoiberg  named 
chairman  of 
Medical  Technology 

In  mid-June,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  Rush  Blood  Center 
laboratory  manager,  Ronald  B. 
Hoiberg,  MS,  MT  (ASCP),  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Technology  and  Perfusion 
Technology. 

Hoiberg  came  to 
Rush  in  1987 
from  Cook 
County 

Hospital,  where 
he  had  directed 
the  hospital’s 
blood  bank 
since  1973. 

During  that 
time,  he  served 
as  quality 
control  specialist,  component 
laboratory  supervisor  and  transfusion 
services  supervisor. 

An  assistant  professor  in  Rush 
University’s  College  of  Health 
Sciences,  Hoiberg  directs  two  courses 
for  the  Department  of  Medical 
Technology.  He  has  given  formal 
presentations  on  clinical  laboratory 
management  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  published  four  articles 
and  five  abstracts. 

Hoiberg  earned  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  biology  from  Augustana 
College  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  and  his 
master’s  of  science  degree  in  medical 
technology  from  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit.  He  is  certified 
in  medical  technology  by  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists  (ASCP),  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory 
Management  Association,  and  both 
the  American  and  Illinois 
associations  of  blood  banks.  He  also 
serves  on  the  board  of  the 
Chicagoland  Blood  Bank  Society.  E3 


Ronald  B.  Hoiberg, 
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Managing  diabetes 

The  Rush  Primary  Care  Institute  is 
presenting  the  second  program  of  the 
Managed  Care  College’s  quarterly 
lecnire  series  on  Thursday,  Sept.  19. 
Richard  Bergenstal,  MD,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  International 
Diabetes  Center,  will  discuss 


In  Brief 


“Optimizing  Diabetes  Care  in  a 
Managed  Care  Setting”  from 
12:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  in  Rush’s 
Searle  Conference  Center,  and  from 
5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  at  Rush  North 
Shore  Medical  Center  in  Skokie. 
Cost  of  the  conference  is  $50. 
Participants  wishing  to  receive 
CME/CEU  credits  pay  $75.  To 
register  or  for  more  information,  call 
Molly  O’Connor  at  (312)  942-3567. 

Walking  to  fight  AIDS 

AIDS  Walk  7 Chicago  will  be 
stepping  off  on  Sunday,  Sept.  29.  Last 
year,  more  than  60,000  walkers, 
including  more  than  50  Rush 


employees,  participated  in  the  10K 
(6.2  mile)  walk  along  the  lakefront.  If 
you’re  interested  in  taking  part — 
whether  to  walk,  gather  pledges  or 


volunteer  at  water  stations  or 
registration  tables — come  to  a 
planning  meeting  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  29,  in  room  210  of  the 
cafeteria,  or  Thursday,  Sept.  5,  in 
room  2 1 1 of  the  cafeteria.  For  more 
information,  call  Marilyn  Johnson  at 
ext.  23405,  or  Kathy  Collins  at  ext. 
24242,  or  e-mail: 
kcollins@is.rpslmc.edu 


Get  set  fop  fashion 

Sponsored  by  the  Rush  Woman’s 
Board,  the  70th  anniversary  fashion 
show  will  be  held  at  Medinah 
Temple,  600  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  at 
6:30  p.m.,  on  Friday, 

Sept.  20.  Balcony 
seats  are 

available  to  Rush 
employees  at  a special 
rate  of  $10.  There’s 
also  still  time  to 
purchase  raffle 
tickets.  Prizes 
include  $5,000 
in  cash,  and 
vacation 
trips  on 
United 
Airlines  to 
London,  Paris,  Hong 
Kong  and  Brussels. 

Raffle  tickets  cost  $20 
apiece,  $50  for  3,  or 
$100  for  6.  Proceeds 
from  the  raffle  and  fashion 
show  will  benefit  pediatric  research  at 
the  Rush  Children’s  Hospital.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Woman’s 
Board  at  (312)  226-1125. 

Attend  the  caring 
carnival 

Rush  employees  will  be  treated  to  a 
fun-filled  Friday  at  the  Third  Annual 


Caring  Carnival,  scheduled  for 
Sept.  13,  from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  on 
the  lawn  east  of  the  Atrium  Building. 
The  event  will  feature  free  food, 
games  and  prizes,  and  entertainment 
by  Vision  Quest, 
band  composed 
of  visually 
impaired 
musicians.  If 
it  rains,  events 
will  be  held  insid 
Atrium  lobby. 

Employees  are  invited  to  join  the 
festivities,  intended  to  raise  awareness 
of  this  year’s  United  Way  Crusade  of 
Mercy  campaign.  Many  events  are 
being  planned  for  the  crusade.  Look 
for  a schedule  in  next  month’s 
NewsRounds. 

Lunchtime  learning 

The  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
program  is  sponsoring  “Building  Your 
Self  Esteem”  during  Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  1 1 , from  noon 
to  12:45  p.m.,  in  room  210  of  the 
cafeteria.  The  Lunchtime  Stress 
Express,  entitled  “Street  Safety,”  will 
focus  on  elements  of  personal  safety 
in  the  car,  home,  street  and 
workplace.  “Street  Safety”  will  be 
held  Friday,  Sept.  13,  from  12:15  p.m. 
to  1 p.m.  in  room  2 1 1 of  the 
cafeteria.  The  lectures  are  free.  Call 
ext.  22817  for  more  information. 

Tunning  disabilities 
into  possibilities 

The  presentation  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Eugene  J.-M.A.  Thonar  Award  kicks 
off  National  Disability  Awareness 
Month  in  October,  as  well  as 
Rehabilitation  Week  at  Rush. 
Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend  the 
noon  ceremony  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  1 , in 


room  542  of  the  Searle  Conference 
Center.  The  Thonar  award  honors  a 
Rush  employee,  student  or  volunteer 
who  has  turned  a disability  into  a 
possibility,  or  who  has  provided 
professional  or  personal  opportunities 
for  people  with  disabilities.  Marca 
Bristo,  president  and  CEO  of  Access 
Living  Chicago  and  chairperson  of 
the  National  Council  on  Disability,  is 
the  keynote  speaker.  She  is  a 1976 
graduate  of  Rush  University’s  College 
of  Nursing. 

It’s  not  too  late  to  nominate 
someone  for  the  Thonar  award.  Send 
your  nomination  by  Friday,  Sept  6,  to 
Equal  Opportunity  for  Academic 
Affairs,  Suite  1 28  Professional 
Building.  Forms  can  be  picked  up  in 
the  cafeteria,  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Academic  Facility,  or  by  calling 
Beverly  Huckman  at  ext.  27093,  or 
Karen  Batty  at  ext.  26262. 

Pick  up  your  bond 

More  than  500  employees  recognized 
for  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35  and  40  years 
of  service  during  Founders  Day 
activities  have  not  yet  collected  their 
saving  bonds.  Bonds  may  be  picked  up 
in  human  resources,  729  S.  Paulina, 
second  floor,  during  business  hours. 
For  more  information,  call  Andrea 
Walsh  at  ext.  25918. 

Need  a vacation? 

Let  the  Rush  Travel  Desk  help  with 
your  business  trips  and  vacation  plans. 
Affordable  group  rates  and  package 
deals  are  available.  You  can  also  call 
the  Rush  Travel  Desk  for  last  minute 
getaway  specials.  For  reservations  or 
more  infonnation,  call  1 -800-606- 
RUSH  (7874).  A portion  of  all  travel 
revenues  helps  underwrite  Medical 
Center  programs.  ■ 
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Health  appraisal  screening  set  for 


All  of  us  can  afford  to  be  fat  in 
one  place — our  checkbooks. 
Rush  employees  who  participate 
in  the  Fourth  Annual  Employee 
Health  Appraisal  Screening  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  September  will 
receive  $20  in  their  Oct.  25 
paychecks,  with  an  opportunity  to 
earn  an  additional  $50  in  wellness 
credits  starting  in  January  1997. 

“We’re  excited  because  for  the 
first  time  about  1 ,000  union 


employees  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  screening,”  says 
Dawn  Weddle,  RD,  coordinator  of 
the  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program. 

Weddle  says  approximately  half  of 
all  eligible  employees  take  part  in  the 
screening  each  year.  Participants  are 
required  to  present  employee  IDs  and 
to  complete  lifestyle  questionnaires,  as 
well  as  blood  pressure,  height/weight, 
body  fat  and  cholesterol  tests. 


The  screening  will  be  held  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Atrium  Building  at  the 
following  dates  and  times: 

Monday-Thursday,  Sept.  16-19 
10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Friday,  Sept.  20 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Monday-Friday,  Sept.  23-27 
7 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

An  appointment  is  not  necessary. 


September 

To  qualify  for  an  additional  $50 
in  wellness  credits,  employees  must 
meet  healthy 
standards,  which 
include  being  a 
nonsmoker  with 
blood  pressure  no 
higher  than 
140/90. 

Participants  also 
must  tip  the 
scales  within  a 
recommended 
weight  range  or 
have  a percentage  of 
body  fat  no  higher 
than  19  percent  for 
men  and  28  percent  for 
women. 

In  addition, 
employees  should  have 
a cholesterol/high 
density  lipoprotein 
(HDL)  ratio  of 
no  more  than 
5.0  for  men  and 
4-4  for  women. 

Anyone  who 
does  not  meet 
these  standards  will 


be  given  an 
opportunity  to  earn 
the  additional 
$50  in  wellness 
credits  by 
attending  an 
education  seminar 
or  by  submitting 
an  interv ention 
form  signed  by  a 

healthcare  provider. 

“The  purpose  of  the  event  is  to 
educate  employees  about  their  health 
and  assist  them  in  making  any 
necessary  lifestyle  changes,”  says 
Weddle,  noting  that  the  number- 
one  health  risk  factor  among 
Rush  employees  is  being 
overweight.  “It  helps  us  in 
planning  our  programs  for  the 
year  because  we  can  identify  areas 
where  our  employees  are  at  risk.” 
Prizes  — including  magazine 
subscriptions,  dinner  coupons, 
T-shirts,  books  and  water 
bottles  — will  be  raffled  off  at 
die  end  of  each  day. 

For  more  information, 
call  Weddle  or  Lynn  Peters  at 
ext.  22817.  ■ 
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IS  works  'round  the  clock 


Vince  Bautista  makes  sure  all  of  us 
receive  a paycheck  as  second' 
shift  supervisor  of  the  data  center  in 
the  Triangle  Office  Building. 

During  the  first  shift,  Lillian 
Burgos  fields  computer-related 
questions  and  requests  via  phone  and 
e-mail  as  the  primary  help  desk 
analyst  in  the  TOB. 

As  two  of  the  142  employees  that 
make  up  Information  Services,  their 
mission  is  to  help  provide  innovative 
and  cost-effective  computer  services 


People  to  Know 


to  the  Medical  Center. 

The  Philipines-horn  Bautista,  the 
youngest  of  10  children  in  his  family, 
has  devoted  18  of  his  19  years  as  a 
U.S.  citizen  to  Rush. 

He  worked  third  shift  for  1 1 years 
in  Information  Services  before  being 
promoted  to  his  current  position. 

Bautista  perceives  data  as 
“ingredients”  and  himself  as  the  “chef.” 
“The  second  shift  makes  sure  all 
of  the  ingredients  are  there  and 
everything’s  balanced,”  says  Bautista, 
who  works  from  3 p.m.  to  1 1:30  p.m. 
“We  prepare  the  ingredients  for  third 
shift  to  cook.” 

Bautista  assures  that  data  is 


prepared  so  that  the  third  shift  can 
produce  all  computer-generated 
reports  to  be  ready  for  the  Medical 
Center  weekdays  by  7 a.m.  He 
collects  and  balances  cash  and 
revenue  for  every  department  at  Rush 
and  prints  our  paychecks,  while 
maintaining  the  nonstop  operation  of 
all  computer  systems. 

Bautista  also  designed  a floor 
plan  of  the  6,500-square-foot  data 
center  and  a network  diagram  that 
shows  how  the  mainframe  is  linked  to 
the  remaining  equipment  in  the  data 
center. 

“He  works  well  with  our 
customer  community  to  meet  their 
needs  whenever  they  come  up,  and 
he  does  it  without  dayshift  help,”  says 
Wil  Raske,  director  of  data  center 
operations.  “It’s  kind  of  nice  not  to 
get  called  once  a week  with  a 
question  of  how  to  get  through 
something.  He  does  that  on  his  own.” 

While  Bautista  works  behind  the 
scenes,  Burgos  is  in  the  forefront  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  3:45  p.m.,  fielding  calls 
from  employees  using  the  easy-to- 
remember  extension  of  2 -HELP. 

Wearing  a phone  headset  that 
allows  her  to  move  freely,  Burgos 
tackles  two  and  three  calls  at  a time 
for  a total  of  50  to  60  calls  in  a day. 

When  hit  with  a computer 
problem  call,  Burgos  quickly  spins  left 


in  her  chair  to  her  computer,  logs  in 
the  caller’s  information  for  future 
reference,  and  resolves  most  problems 
on  the  spot  with  an  average 
turnaround  time  of  three  to  five 
minutes. 

“I  take  a problem  and  run  with  it 
until  I score,  and  I will  score,”  says 
Burgos,  who  was  named  IS  Employee 
of  the  Month  in  May.  “If  I don’t 
know  the  answer,  I will  find  out.” 

Burgos,  who  has  been  with  Rush 
for  eight  years,  says  she  enjoys 
helping  people,  though  it  is 
occasionally  challenging. 

“Sometimes  the  user  doesn’t 
know  what  the  problem  is  and  how 
to  express  their  need,”  she  says.  “So 
what  I do  is  try  to  get  it  out  of  them 
— coax  them,  coerce  them,  ask  them 


a lot  of  questions.” 

Burgos’  best  advice  to  employees 
who  have  a computer  problem  is 
don’t  assume  anything. 

“Be  on  the  safe  side,  phone  first,” 
she  says.  “If  you  don’t  know,  call  the 
help  desk.  We’ll  direct  you.” 

Bautista  and  Burgos  play  vital 
roles  in  the  around-the-clock 
operations  of  Information  Services. 

“Vince  makes  sure  things  happen 
overnight  that  have  to.  He’s  kind  of 
invisible  to  everyone,”  says  Richard 
Odwazny,  assistant  vice  president  of 
Information  Services.  “Lillian  is  out 
in  front  and  more  visible.  Hopefully, 
when  Vince  does  his  work  right, 
Lillian  gets  fewer  calls.”  ■ 


Join  the  LADS 
celebration 

During  the  week  of  Sept.  16, 
Laurance  Armour  Day  School 
(LADS)  will  host  a variety  of 
events  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  new  playground,  accred- 
itation by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children  and  the  25th 
anniversary  of  LADS. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  noon  to  2 p.m. 

For  Rush  employees 

Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  1 to  3 p.m. 

For  professionals  in  early 
childhood  education 

Thursday,  Sept.  19,  3 to  6 p.m. 

For  LADS  alumni  from  the  past  25 
years  and  their  families 

Friday,  Sept.  20,  5:30  to  7 p.m. 

For  families  with  children 
enrolled  in  LADS 


For  more  information,  call  LADS 
at  ext.  26501.  I 


Appointments  Kudos 


classroom  teacher. 
For  the  past  seven 
years,  she  has 
served  as  assistant 


Ellen  Vigil,  MA,  has  been  appointed 
program  director  for  the  Laurance 
Armour  Day 
School  (LADS). 

Vigil  came  to 
LADS  in  1981  as  a 


director,  and  was 
recently  promoted  Ellen  Vigil , MA 

to  associate  director.  Vigil  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  early  childhood 
education  from  the  Erikson  Institute 


of  Loyola  University. 

The  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy  has  appointed  Marlene  J. 
Morgan,  MOT,  OTR/L>  acting 
chairperson.  She  will  be  responsible 
for  the  clinical  and  service  operations 
in  the  department,  as  well  as  academic 
functions  for  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy  in  the  College 
of  Health  Sciences.  Since  1993, 
Morgan  has  been  an  assistant  professor 
and  program  manager  of  occupational 
therapy  at  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center  for  the  Elderly.  She 
earned  her  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  biology  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  her  master’s  degree  in 
occupational  therapy  from  Texas 
Woman’s  University. 


The  Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease 
Center  (RADC)  has  been  awarded  a 
Six  Senses  Seal  of  Approval  for  its 
World  Wide  Web  pages.  The  Six 
Senses  Program  was  developed 
specifically  to  review  Web  pages 
created  hy  healthcare  organizations. 
Web  sites  are  evaluated  based  on  the 
special  communications  needs  of 
healthcare  and  medical  organizations. 
Sites  that  demonstrate  exceptional 
design  and  content  are  awarded  the 
Six  Senses  Seal  of  Approval.  You  may 
visit  the  RADC  site  at 
http://www.rush.edu/Med/RADC/  and 
the  Six  Senses  site  at 
http://www.sixsenses.com/ 

On  May  3 1 , Samuel  P.  Gotoff , 
MD,  Woman’s  Board  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of 
Pediatrics, 
received  the 
Brenneman 
Award  for 
outstanding 
achievement  in 
research  and 
teaching  in  the 
field  of  pediatrics. 

The  award  honors  the  memory  of 
Joseph  Brenneman,  MD, 
a leader  in  pediatrics  and  a former 
professor  and  chairman  of  the 


Samuel  Gotoff,  MD 


Department  of  Pediatrics  at 
Northwestern  University.  Fellow 
Rush  pediatrics  professor  Kenneth 
Boyer,  MD,  presented  the  award  on 
behalf  of  the  Chicago  Pediatrics 
Society. 

Before  coming  to  Rush  in  1986, 
Gotoff  chaired  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center.  For  the  past  20 
years,  Gotoff’s  research  has  focused  on 
group  B streptococcal  infection  in 
newborns. 

The  publications  section  of  the 
Office  of  Philanthropy  and 
Communication  received  a Grand 
Award  for  Rush’s  1995  annual  report, 
Today’s  Search,  Tomorrows  Answers: 
Pushing  the  Frontiers  of  Medicine , in 
the  1996  Apex  Awards  for  Publi- 
cation Excellence  Competition. 
NewsRounds  and  RushRecord  received 
Awards  of  Excellence  in  the  same 
competition.  The  awards  are 
sponsored  by  Communications 
Concepts,  a national  communications 
firm  that  helps  publishing,  public 
relations  and  marketing  professionals 
improve  publications  and 
communications  programs. 

Maria  Rosa  Costanzo,  MD, 
medical  director  of  the  Rush  Heart 
Institute’s  Heart  Failure  and  Cardiac 
Transplant  Program,  has  been  elected 
to  a two-year  term  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  Network  for 
Organ  Sharing  (UN OS).  UN OS  is 
entrusted  by  the  federal  government 
to  ensure  the  fair  procurement  and 
distribution  of  organs  for  transplants 
throughout  the  United  States.  ■ 
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Strange  days 
make  strange 
dreams 

Dreams  are  windows  to  our 
subconscious. 

“Think  of  dreams  as  messages 
from  ourselves  to  ourselves,”  says 
Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD,  director  of 


uR)n  Health 

the  Sleep  Disorders  Service  and 
Resource  Center,  and  a worldwide 
authority  on  dreams.  Dreams  deal 
with  experiences  that  evoke  emotion: 
whatever  upsets,  excites,  scares,  thrills 
and  disappoints  us. 

Our  bodies  may  rest  during  sleep, 
but  our  minds  never  do.  The  thinking 
we  do  when  we  sleep  becomes 
translated  into  visual  images 
connected  by  a story  line  or  narrative. 
When  we  dream,  we  rehash  the 
argument  we  had  with  our  boss,  recall 
a favorite  movie  or  replay  our  seventh 
birthday  party.  We  take  the  emotions 
from  those  memories  and  rewrite 
them  into  strange  stories  about 
jumping  out  of  airplanes  or  kissing  a 
movie  star. 

Adults  experience  three  to  five 


dreams  per  night  — more  than 
100,000  over  the  course  of  a lifetime. 
With  all  of  those  opportunities,  why 
don’t  we  remember  more  of  our 
dreams? 

Because  we  haven’t  made  a 
commitment  to  remember,  says 
Cartwright.  “The  smallest  things  can 
disrupt  us  from  remembering  our 
dreams,”  she  says.  “But  if  we  make  a 
conscious  effort  and  motivate 
ourselves  we  can  recall  more.” 

To  help  yourself  remember  your 
dreams,  Cartwright  suggests 
placing  a pad  of  paper  and 
pencil  near  your  bed  before 
you  go  to  bed.  Think  to 
yourself,  “I  will 
remember  my 
dreams.”  Try 
to  wake 
naturally 
— alarm 
clocks  or 
sudden 
sounds  and 
movements 
will  disrupt 
the  recall 
process. 

Without 
opening  your 
eyes,  lie  still  and 
rehearse  what 
you  remember  about 
your  dreams.  Then 
write  it  down. 


Illustration  by  Kristen  Wienandt 


Actually,  catching  dreams  isn’t 
that  difficult,  it’s  decoding  them  that 
is,  says  Cartwright.  We  may  not 
always  understand  the  dream  at  first, 
but  investigating  a dream’s  meaning 
may  provide  clues  to  problems  we’re 
experiencing  in  everyday  life.  The 
best  clue  to  understanding  is  to  find 
the  link  between  your  recent  waking 
experiences  and  the  imagery  of  the 
dream. 

“Many  people  tell  me  about 

dreams  where  they 

show  up  late  for 
an  exam  or 
^ L for  work  and 
they  are  still 
wearing  their 
bed- 

y clothes  ” 

’ 

says 

Cartwright.  “The 
emotion  being 
played  out  is  feeling 
unprepared.  They  must  be 
experiencing  this  during 
the  waking  hours 
and  it’s 
resurfacing  in 
their  dreams. 
Another 
common  dream 
concerns  people 
being  followed  by 
a stranger.  They 
are  experiencing 
helplessness.” 


Some  people  have  dreams  sc 
frightening  — often  repeating  over 
many  nights  — that  their  ability  to 
get  a restful  night’s  sleep  is 
disrupted.  “One  of  my  patients  had 
bad  dreams  that  caused  her  to  wake 
up  sweating  profusely  every  night 
for  10  straight  years,”  says 
Cartwright.  “She  and  her  husband 
had  to  sleep  in  separate  beds.” 

But  Cartwright  believes  dreams 
that  are  full  of  scary  or  negative 
images  and  emotions  can  be  stopped 
while  they  are  happening.  To  do  this, 
she  created  a method  called  the 
R'hS'C  Program:  Recognize,  Identify, 
Stop  and  Change.  The  first  step  is  to 
recognize  when  you  are  having  a bad 
dream.  Next,  identify  the  self- 
characteristics  displayed  in  the  dream, 
such  as  “I  am  not  in  control”  — this 
will  help  you  isolate  and  understand 
the  issues  causing  your  bad  dreams. 
Then,  stop  any  dreams  that  represent 
negative  feelings  about  yourself.  “I  tell 
patients  they  can  always  stop  a dream 
by  just  opening  their  eyes,”  says 
Cartwright.  Finally,  change  negative 
dreams  into  positive  ones  — if  you  are 
dreaming  of  being  followed,  take 
charge  and  face  the  predator. 

“By  getting  involved  in  your 
dreams,  you  can  bring  them  to  a 
better  conclusion,”  says  Cartwright. 
And  sleep  tight.  B 


Employees 
profiled  here 
receive  a free 
lunch  fen  two 
at  Benjamin’s 
Restaurant  at 
the  Inn  at 
University 
Village. 


n May  29,  Ross 
Starks,  a 
doorman  in  the 
Department  of 
Property  Manage- 
ment,  was  leaving 
the  Jelke  building 
after  transporting  a 
patient.  As  he 
walked  out  the  door, 
a piece  of  paper  blew 
onto  his  feet.  The 
paper  turned  out  to 
be  a $2,000  income 
tax  refund  check. 

Starks,  who  has 
worked  at  Rush  for 
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Ross  Starks 


two  years,  went  to 
great  lengths  to 
make  sure  the  check 
was  returned  to  its  owner.  Using  the  address  on  the  check  as 
a lead,  he  called  information  to  find  the  recipients’  phone 
number.  After  calling  the  number  repeatedly,  with  no  answer, 
Starks  took  the  el  to  95th  Street,  went  home,  hopped  in  his 
car  and  drove  40  minutes  out  of  his  way  in  an  attempt  to 
return  the  missing  check  to  Oak  Park. 

There  was  no  one  at  home,  but  Starks  talked  to  a neigh- 
bor and  discovered  that  the  person  whose  name  was  on  the 
check  is  a researcher  at  Rush.  The  next  day  at  work,  he  looked 
in  the  Rush  telephone  directory  and  personally  delivered  the 
check  to  the  person’s  office  on  the  14th  floor  of  Jelke. 

“I  was  just  trying  to  be  a good  Christian,”  says  Starks.  “I 
figured  he  needed  his  money,  and  I wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing.  I was  glad  I could  help.” 

The  researcher,  who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used, 
later  wrote  a glowing  thank-you  letter  to  Starks’supervisor, 
rewarded  Starks  with  $75,  and  thanked  him  for  his  honesty 
and  perseverance. 

Do  you  know  an  employee  who  has  helped  others  in  a special 
way ? Pass  ah  mg  your  recommendaticm  to  editor  Barbara 
Harfmann  at  ext.  27817. 


Having  tfieie1  oaks 

Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center,  a member  of  the  Rush  System  for  Health, 
celebrated  75  years  of  high-quality  service  to  Chicago’s  north  side  at  a July  14 
anniversary  party  at  Navy  Pier. 

Posing  in  front  of  a cake  modeled  to  look  like  Illinois  Masonic’s  front  entrance 
are:  l.  to  r. , Charles  Gambill,  chairman  of  Illinois  Masonic’s  Board  of  Trustees; 
U.S.  Representative  Michael  Flanagan;  Bruce  Campbell,  DrPH,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Illinois  Masonic;  and  Sara  Fiegenholtz,  Illinois  state 
representative. 

More  than  1 ,000  Illinois  Masonic  employees,  physicians,  alumni  and  well- 
wishers  attended  the  anniversary  celebration. 

Illinois  Masonic  was  founded  in  1921  to  provide  medical  care  for  sick  or 
injured  Masons.  Today,  the  hospital  serves  the  entire  community  through  its 
507-bed  teaching  hospital,  300-bed  skilled  care  facility  for  older  adults  and  14 
ambulatory  care  satellites  and  treatment  centers  on  the  north  and  northwest  sides 
of  Chicago.  \ 
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Setting  their  sights 
on  becoming  doctors 

Hunched  over  the  body  of  a 
cadaver,  fourtfnyear  Rush 
Medical  College  student 
Clarence  Parks  points  out  the 


muscles  of  the  neck  as  six 
undergraduates  lean  closer. 

“Where’s  the  thyroid  gland?”  he 
asks  the  group.  “Think  of  this  area  as  a 
bow  tie  because  the  thyroid  gland  rests 
on  it  like  a bow  tie.”  He  then  shows 
the  absorbed  students  how  to  examine 
the  thyroid  gland. 

These  aspiring  physicians  were 
part  of  a group  of  minority  college 
students  from  across  the  country  who 
spent  their  summer  vacations  prepping 
for  medical  school  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Summer  Enrichment 
Program. 

From  field  trips  to  the  gross 
anatomy  lab  and  a south  side  clinic,  to 
honing  basic  skills  in  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  in  preparation 
for  the  Medical  College  Admission 
Test  (MCAT),  the  program  offered  55 
students  hands-on  experience  in  the 
skills  needed  to  make  it  into  medical 
school. 

Held  June  17  to  July  26,  the  six- 
week  program  was  made  possible  in 
part  by  a $ 1 million  grant  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation. 
The  program  involves  a collaboration 
between  Rush  and  three  other 
Chicago-area  institutions  of  higher 
education:  Foyola  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  University,  which 
provided  the  students’  housing. 

The  four  schools  joined  forces  to 
help  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  enroll  3,000 


underrepresented  minority  students — 
African-Americans,  Mexican- 
Americans,  mainland  Puerto  Ricans 
and  Native  Americans — in  medical 
school  by  the  year  2000.  In  1995, 
2,057  minority  students  were  enrolled 
in  125  medical  schools  across  the 
country. 

“They  behave  like  medical 
students,”  says  assistant  dean  for 
minority  affairs  Fred  Richardson  Jr., 
MD,  site  coordinator  for  the  Rush 
program,  gesturing  at  the  roomful  of 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  students  hard 
at  work  in  the  anatomy  lab.  “They 
represent  what  the  future  holds  for 
minorities  in  medicine,  and  1 couldn’t 
be  more  excited.” 

Nicola  Pemberton,  a soon-to-be 
senior  biology  major  at  the  University 
of  Miami,  wants  to  enroll  in  medical 
school  and  eventually  become  an 
obstetrician/gynecologist.  The  20- 
year-old  says  her  dream  is  closer  to 
becoming  reality  because  of  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  program. 

“The  problem-based  learning  was 
very  interesting,”  she  says.  “The  note- 
taking, study  skills  and  MCAT 
preparation  have  given  me  a new 
attitude  for  when  I take  the  MCAT  in 
August.  I feel  better  prepared  mentally, 
emotionally  and  academically  than 
the  last  time  I took  the  test.” 

More  than  20  Rush  University 
faculty  in  anatomy,  biochemistry, 
physics  and  preventive  medicine, 
along  with  staff  from  the  Rush 


admissions,  financial  aid  and  student 
counseling  center,  committed  to 
giving  students  the  help  they  needed. 

“For  every  lecture  on  chemistry 
and  biology,  an  equal  amount  of  time 
was  set  aside  for  homework.  Our 
students  serve  as  tutors  in  the  program 
and  answer  questions,”  says  William 
Harrison,  PhD,  professor  of 
biochemistry  and  neurological  sciences 
and  MCAT  coordinator. 

“We  understand  the  uncertainty 
of  what  these  college  students  are 
going  through.  We’ve  been  there,” 
says  fourth -year  medical  student 
Parks,  a tutor  in  the  program.  “We  also 
share  their  excitement  of  medicine. 
We’re  proof  they  can  achieve  their 
goals .” 

Second-year  medical  student 
Feslie  Williams,  who  participated  in 
Rush’s  Robert  Wood  Johnson  program 
in  1994,  believes  the  program  may 
have  given  her  an  advantage  over 
other  students  applying  to  medical 
school. 

“When  I came  to  Rush  to 
interview  in  April  1995, 1 was  with 
three  other  students  who  were  very 
nervous.  They  wanted  to  know  how 


come  1 knew  everyone — it  was  like  old 
home  week,”  says  Williams.  Partici- 
pating in  the  science  enrichment 
program  gave  me  insight  into  Rush.  I 
learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  a good 
application  and  just  made  myself  more 
marketable.” 

Richardson,  who  was  one  of  two 
African-American  students  in  the 
1987  graduating  class  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  says  the  college  has  made 
steady  progress  in  attracting 
underrepresented  minorities.  Twelve 
underrepresented  minority  students,  or 
1 1 .4  percent,  earned  medical  degrees 
at  Rush  in  1996,  up  from  4.3  percent 
in  1991.  For  the  past  four  years,  10  to 
1 2 students  from  underrepresented 
minorities  have  matriculated  at  Rush. 
Richardson  predicts  that  the  summer 
enrichment  program  could  increase 
the  number  of  minority  freshmen  at 
Rush  Medical  College. 

“We  get  to  know  these  students 
personally,”  says  Richardson.  “They’re 
problem  solved  with  us,  had  mock 
interviews,  made  rounds  with  us  and 
gone  to  eat  with  us.  They’re  almost 
like  our  children — we  want  them 
to  succeed.”  □ 
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Back  to  school 


A twofloor,  92,000'Square-foot  addition  to 
Rush  University’s  academic  facility  was 
“topped  out”  on  Aug.  8,  almost  21  years  to  the 


day  that  the  building  was  topped  out 
for  the  first  time. 

Topping  out  refers  to  the 
placement  of  the  building’s  final  steel 
beam,  marking  the  end  of  the  most 
dangerous  phase  in  construction. 

Ironworkers  from  American 
Bridge  company  who  worked  on 
the  job  autographed  the  24'foot, 
840-pound  steel  beam — a topping  out 
tradition — before  it  was  hoisted  into 
place  by  a crane  located  at  Paulina 
and  Flournoy  streets,  where  the 
topping  out  ceremony  took  place. 
Eight  hundred  and  60  tons  of  steel 
columns,  trusses  and  beams  were  used 
in  the  initial  construction  of  the 
addition.  The  building  has  been 
renamed  the  A.  Watson  Armour  III 
and  Sarah  Armour  Academic  Center. 
It  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
next  fall. 

Also  autographing  the  beam  were 
Rush  University  administrators  and 
faculty,  and  Medical  Center  trustee 
David  Grainger,  a member  of  the 
trustees’  facilities  committee. 

Noting  that  the  completion  of 


the  addition  will  pave  the  way  for 
construction  of  a much-needed 
research  facility,  Medical  Center 
president  and  CEO  Leo  M.  bdenikoff, 
MD,  said,  “The  future  of  our  patient 
care  mission  rests  firmly  on  our 
academic  foundation,  which  is  Rush 
University.  We  know  that  patient 
care  cannot  improve,  cannot  stay 
cutting  edge,  cannot  maintain  high 
quality  without  the  influence  of 


both  teaching  and  research.” 

Frank  Talbert  of  the 
architectural  firm  Hansen  Lind 
Meyer  said  the  glass-  and 
aluminum-clad  building  was 
designed  following  the  principles  of 
famed  Chicago  architect,  Louis 
Sullivan.  “Form  follows  function,” 
said  Talbert.  “This  building  was 
originally  designed  with  the 
education  of  future  health 
professionals  in  mind.” 

When  funding  is  secured,  the 
research  facility  will  be  built  on  the 


site  of  Schweppe  Sprague  Hall,  President  arid  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  1. . 
which  now  houses  Rush  University  Janis  M.  Orlowsld,  MD,  executive  associate  dean. 
administrative  offices  and  the  and  Erich  E.  Braeschke,  MD,  dean,  look  sky  ward 


College  of  Nursing.  Demolition  of 
Schweppe  Sprague  is  slated  for 
next  fall. 

The  completed  Armour 
Academic  Center  will  house  all  Rush 
University  classrooms  and  offices. 
Cost  of  the  project,  including  design 
and  furnishings,  is  $19  million.  The 
cost  of  the  original  building,  finished 
in  1976,  was  $24-5  million.  ~ 
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In  theNews 


Alternatives  for  health 

Rush  alternative  medicine  specialist 
Marco  De  La  Cruz,  MD,  was  a guest 
on  the  July  17  “Your  Health”  segment 
of  The 

Morning  Show 
on  Channel 
9.  He  talked 
with  host 
Sonja  Gantt 
and  took 
phone  calls 
from  viewers 
on  alternative 
therapies  such  Marco  De  La  Cruz,  MD 
as  meditation, 

biofeedhack,  herbal  remedies  and 
acupuncture. 

De  La  Cruz,  instructor  of  family 
medicine,  advocates  a whole  body 
approach  for  alleviating  pain  and 
stress,  what  he  calls  the  “ABCs”: 
Awareness  of  how  your  body 
responds  to  daily  stress,  Breathing  as 
a method  of  relaxing  and  staying 
focused,  and  Communication  with 
others  to  solve  problems  instead  of 
becoming  bogged  down  in  them. 

Physical  health,  De  La  Cruz  says, 
can  be  affected  hy  mood  and  attitude. 
“If  you  think,  ‘They’re  out  to  get  me,’ 
your  body  will  respond  physio- 


logically with  high  blood  pressure 
and  insomnia,”  he  said. 

Gymnasts  at  risk 

Rush  sports  medicine  expert 
Chadwick  C.  Prodromos,  MD,  and 
child  psychiatrist  Elva  O.  Poznanski, 
MD,  were  interviewed  hy  Channel 
9’s  Randy  Salerno  about  an  article, 
“Physical  and  Emotional  Problems  of 
Elite  Female  Gymnasts,”  that 
appeared  in  the  July  25  issue  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine . The 
article  said  that  the  repetitive,  high- 
impact  nature  of  gymnastic  training 
puts  top  female  gymnasts,  many  in 
their  mid-teens,  at  risk  for  menstrual 
dysfunction  and  osteoporosis. 
Additionally,  pressure  to  maintain 
thin,  muscular  bodies  often  leads  to 
the  eating  disorders  of  anorexia  and 
bulimia  in  these  athletes. 

Although  Prodromos  agreed  with 
many  of  the  points  raised  in  the  New 
England  Journal,  he  said  he  was  not 
convinced  that  athletics  cause  girls 
and  young  women  more  harm  than 
good.  “The  athletes  at  the  very  top 
levels  of  achievement  and  intensity 
are  prone  to  some  health  risk  that  is 
more  a function  of  the  level  of  their 
achievement  than  of  the  sport,"  he 
said.  “It  would  be  a shame  for  the 


sport  to  be  given  a had  name 
regarding  health  risks  that  apply  in 
much  less  severe  ways  to  the  vast 
majority  of  participants.”  Prodromos 
also  appeared  on  John  Dempsey’s 
show  on  WBEZ  radio. 

Controversial  treatment 

Channel  2’s  Mary  Ann  Childers 
wanted  to  know  more  about 
endermologie,  a controversial  new 
fat-reducing  treatment  that  uses 
rollers  attached  to  a suction  device  to 
massage  the  skin.  Advocates  of  the 
procedure  tout  it  as  liposuction 
without  surgery,  claiming  it  breaks  up 
fat  clusters  and  improves  skin  tone  hy 
stretching  skin  fibers. 

Rush  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgeon  Craig  Bradley,  MD,  told 
Childers  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
endorse  endermologie  or  to  put  it 
down,  citing  a lack  of  scientific  data 
on  the  process  and  its  effects.  “We 
really  aren’t  in  a position  to  support 
or  refute  it,”  said  Bradley.  “People  are 
experimenting  and  trying  to  figure 
out  if  it  has  a place  in  reducing 
cellulite  or  in  improving  contour 
deformities  caused  by  excess  fat.”  The 
procedure  is  not  performed  at  Rush. 

Mie  fog*  life 

Going  home  from  the  hospital  was 
good  news  for  Rush  heart  patient 
Leopoldo  Olvera  and  his  family.  The 
retired  62-year-old  Chicago  factory 
worker  was  the  first  Chicagoan  to  go 
home  with  an  experimental  new 
device  to  assist  his  heart,  and  that 


was  news  to  Channels  2,  5 and  7,  as 
well  as  to  WMAQ  and  WBBM  radio. 
Olvera  is  waiting  for  a heart 
transplant.  To  sustain  him  until  a 
donor  heart  becomes  available,  Rush 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgeon 
William  Piccione,  MD,  implanted  a 
heart  pump,  a left  ventricular  assist 
device  (or  LVAD),  on  June  27.  It  is 
powered  by  a battery  pack  that 
Olvera  wears  in  the  pockets  of  a 
special  vest. 

LVADs 
are  used  at 
Rush  as  a 
“bridge”  to 
transplant  for 
patients  like 
Olvera.  In  the 
future, 

physicians  ^ l 

hope  to  he  William  Piccione,  MD 

able  to 

implant  similar  devices  as  an 
alternative  to  transplants  for  patients 
who  are  not  candidates  for  heart 
transplantation.  Piccione  and 
cardiologist  Maria  Rosa  Costanzo, 
MD,  who  was  also  interviewed  by  the 
TV  and  radio  stations,  have  high 
hopes,  both  for  Olvera’s  recovery  and 
the  future  of  the  device.  “LVADs  are 
here  to  stay,”  said  Piccione.  “I  think 
we’re  seeing  just  the  beginning  of 
their  degree  of  use  to  us.  Five,  10 
years  from  now,  they’ll  he  common.” 
Piccione  compared  the  LVAD  today 
to  what  the  pacemaker  was  a few 
decades  ago.  H 
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Deutsch,  Frankenbach  named 
department  chairmen 


In  mid-July, 
the  Board 
of  Trustees 
approved  the 
appointments 
of  Thomas  A. 

Deutsch,  MD, 
and  James  T. 

Frankenbach, 
as  chairmen 
in  the 

departments  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Health  Systems  Management, 
respectively. 

Deutsch,  professor  of 
ophthalmology,  senior  attending 
physician  and  program  director  for 
the  Department  of  Ophthalmology, 
joined  the  Rush  medical  staff  in  1984, 
and  was  named  a full  professor  in 
1994-  He  succeeds  his  father,  William 
E.  Deutsch,  MD,  who  had  served 
as  chairman  since  1979.  Dr.  Bill 
Deutsch,  a member  of  the  medical 
staff  for  40  years,  will  continue 
seeing  patients. 

Dr.  Tom  Deutsch’s  research 
interests  include  the  clinical 
evaluation  of  ophthalmic  devices,  and 
the  effect  of  systemic  coagulation  on 
sight-threatening  conditions,  such  as 
diabetic  retinopathy  and  eye  diseases 
related  to  AIDS.  He  has  published 
more  than  100  scientific  articles 
and  abstracts,  eight  books  and 
monographs,  and  nine  book  chapters. 


A past  president  of  the  Chicago 
Ophthalmological  Society,  Deutsch  is 
medical  director  of  the  Eye  Laser 
Center  at  Rush.  Under  his  direction, 
Rush  is  providing  physician 
education,  clinical  research  and 
patient  care  using  the  excimer  laser 
for  treating  moderate  to  severe 
myopia  or  nearsightedness. 

President  of  the  Rush  Medical 
College  Alumni  Association  from 
1990  to  1993,  Deutsch  was  awarded 
its  James  A.  Campbell,  MD,  Alumni 
Service  Award  in  1990.  In  1990,  he 
also  received  the  Honor  Award  from 
the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  for  his  years  of  service 
to  the  academy’s  education  effort. 

Deutsch  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1975,  and  his  medical 
degree  from  Rush  Medical  College  in 

1979.  He  completed  an  internship  at 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in 

1980,  and  an  ophthalmology 
residency  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
serving  as  chief  resident  from  1983 
to  1984. 

Frankenbach  has  served  as  senior 
vice  president  for  hospital  affairs  at 
Rush  since  July  1995.  He  first  joined 
the  Medical  Center  in  1975  as  a staff 
accountant.  He  held  a variety  of 
positions,  including  director  of 
financial  affairs  for  Rush  Univer- 


sity, and  corporate  director  of  internal 
auditing.  He  was  named  assistant  vice 
president  for  finance  in  1984- 
In  1988,  Frankenbach  joined 

Rush  North 
Shore 
Medical 
Center  as  vice 
president  of 
finance.  Two 
years  later  he 
was  named 
president  and 
chief 
executive 
officer  of  the 
Skokie  facility,  which  is  a member  of 
the  Rush  System  for  Health. 

A Rush  University  faculty 
member  since  1983,  Frankenbach  is 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences  and  teaches  in  the 
Health  Systems  Management 
Program.  He  received  the 
Outstanding  Faculty  Award  in  1985 
and  1987.  The  Health  Systems 
Management  Program,  a two-year 
graduate  program,  has  achieved 
national  respect  for  its  innovative 
curriculum,  which  uses  a teacher- 
practitioner  model  to  help  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  healthcare 
administration. 

Frankenbach  earned  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  accounting  from 
Northern  Illinois  University  in  1975. 
In  1986,  he  earned  a master’s  degree 
in  business  administration  from 
Loyola  University  Chicago’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  ■ 


Cell  phones  banned 
in  patient  areas 

The  Medical  Center,  like 
many  hospitals  in  the 
Chicago  area,  has  banned 
the  use  of  cellular  telephones  in 
all  patient  care  areas  since 
Aug.  15. 

Recent  tests  conducted  at 
Rush  found  that  the  radio 
frequencies  emitted  by  cell 
phones  may  interfere  with  life- 
sustaining  and  life-support 
equipment  at  the  Medical  Center, 
according  to  Andrew  Richardson, 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Safety. 

“While  the  majority  of 
medical  equipment  is  adequately 
shielded  from  the  effects  of  radio 
frequency  interference,  the 
Medical  Center  has  decided  to 
ban  the  use  of  cellular  telephones 
and  to  limit  the  use  of  two-way 
radios  in  patient  care  areas,” 
says  Richardson,  an  industrial 
hygienist.  “This  will  help  protect 
patients.” 

Telephones  must  be  placed  in 
the  “off”  mode  in  patient  care 
areas,  says  Richardson. 

People  who  wish  to  use  their 
cellular  phones  should  be  directed 
to  the  first  and  fourth  floor  of  the 
Atrium  Building,  the  lobbies  of 
Jelke  and  Kellogg  or  to  the 
Armour  Academic  Center. 

For  more  information,  call 
occupational  safety  at  ext.  27233.  ■ 
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Thomas  Deutsch,  MD 


James  T.  Frankenbach 


Clinical  research  trials  provide 
safe  way  to  test  medications 

Ulcers,  migraines,  high  blood 
pressure  and  a host  of  other 
maladies  can  be  controlled 
today  with  fast>working 
medications.  Close  to  100 


prescription  and  nonprescription 
drugs  are  introduced  into  the 
marketplace  each  year.  By  performing 
clinical  research  trials,  Rush  plays  a 
key  role  in  helping  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  decide  which  of 
these  drugs  are  safe  before  they  reach 
consumers. 

Clinical  trials  provide  a way  to 
test  new  medications  for  their 
effectiveness  and  safety  in  treating 
certain  medical  conditions.  By  taking 
part  in  this  research,  participants,  who 
are  recruited  from  the  community, 
help  investigators  learn  more  about 
diseases  and  how  to  treat  them — 
information  that  may  help  other 
patients  in  the  future. 

More  than  20  departments  at  the 
Medical  Center  conduct  trials  on  a 
regular  basis.  For  example,  the  staff  at 
the  Clinical  Research  Center  in  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
regularly  recruit  volunteers  in  ongoing 
studies  of  new  high  blood  pressure 
and  diabetes  medications. 


Ray  Cortese,  who  lives  in  the 
Chicago  area,  has  been  participating 
in  high  blood  pressure  studies  at  Rush 
for  several  years.  “I’ve  had  high  blood 
pressure  for  most  of  my  adult  life,  and 
none  of  the  medications  I tried  before 
these  studies  were  of  much  help,”  says 
Cortese,  who  is  in  his  late  40s. 

“After  seeing  a Rush  advertise- 
ment on  cable  TV,  I decided  to 
volunteer  for  these  studies  to  see  if 
there  were  any  medications  that 
could  help  me,”  says  Cortese.  “So  far, 
we’ve  found  a drug  that  has  brought 
down  my  blood  pressure  considerably, 
though  it  still  needs  to  be  reduced 
more.” 

Clinical  trials  vary  in  length  from 
a few  months  to  a few  years.  Cortese 
visits  a clinician  every  two  to  three 
weeks  to  have  his  blood  pressure  and 
weight  monitored.  The  clinician 
teaches  Cortese  about  proper  eating 
and  exercise  habits  that  could 
improve  his  condition,  and  they 
discuss  any  side  effects  Cortese  might 


be  experiencing  with  the  study 
medication. 

One  of  the  people  who 
coordinates  Cortese’s  care  is  Heidi 
Henerberg,  RN,  who  has  been  a 
clinical  research  coordinator  at  Rush 
for  two  years.  Henerberg  oversees  the 
management  of  all  high  blood 
pressure  studies,  while  working  with 
the  pharmaceutical  company 
sponsoring  the  study,  a principal 
investigator,  clinicians  and  other 
coordinators.  Clinical  research 
coordinators,  like  Henerberg,  manage 
the  trials  conducted  through  each 
Rush  department. 

“Research  requires  lots  of 
planning,”  says  Henerberg.  “After  a 

How  to  participate 

Research  trials  rely  on  volunteers.  If 
you  agree  to  participate  in  a clinical 
research  trial,  a staff  person  will 
describe  the  purpose  of  the  study, 
explain  the  medications  involved 
and  schedule  office  visits  and  health 
evaluations.  All  possible  benefits  and 
risk  also  will  be  explained. 

Studies,  most  of  which  offer 
regular  medical  care  and 
medications,  are  free.  Some  also  offer 
a small  stipend  to  participants. 

For  more  information  about  studies 
in  general,  call  ext.  24249. 

A few  of  the  studies  currently 
under  way  include: 


pharmaceutical  company  receives 
FDA  approval  to  have  a study 
conducted,  it  will  approach  medical 
centers  like  Rush  to  carry  out  the 
study.”  Anywhere  from  one  to  several 
hundred  medical  centers  may 
participate  in  any  given  study. 

Pharmaceutical  companies 
provide  Henerberg  with  the  protocol 
for  the  study — all  the  dos  and  don’ts. 
Henerberg  and  her  staff  sign  up  the 
necessary  number  of  volunteers  and 
make  sure  they  meet  certain  medical 
requirements,  take  the  drug  properly 
and  comply  with  the  rules  outlined  in 
the  protocol.  Staff  record  data  in 
reports  that  must  be  filled  out  for 
every  patient  after  each  visit.  “It’s  very 
detailed,  and  each  step  of  the  way 
needs  to  be  followed  carefully,  or  the 
study  data  may  be  invalid,”  says 
Henerberg. 

All  research  trials  are  monitored  by 
the  FDA,  the  pharmaceutical  company 
and  the  Rush  Human  Investigation 
Committee,  which  oversees  trials 
performed  at  Rush.  “There  are  many 
regulations  to  follow  for  the  safety  of 
the  patient,”  says  Henerberg.  “A  high 
level  of  meticulousness  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  data  are  accurate,  because 
these  findings  provide  information  to 
the  people  making  decisions  about 
whether  a medication  is  safe  and 
effective.” 

Henerberg  enjoys  her  work 
because  she  recognizes  the  potential 
future  impact  of  clinical  research 
trials.  “As  a research  clinician  and 
coordinator,  I also  appreciate  the 
autonomy  of  my  work,  and  the  chance 
to  work  with  patients  every'  day  to 
educate  them  on  their  condition  and 
provide  highly  focused  care.”  C 

in  a research  trial 

• Appetite  improvement  for  cancer 
and  HIV  patients  , call  ext.  32378 

• Arthritis,  call  ext.  22167 

• Collaborative  home  infant 
monitoring  evaluation, 
call  ext.  22723 

• Depression,  call  ext.  23532 

• High  blood  pressure, 
call  ext.  22146 

• Lupus,  call  226-5352 

• Osteoporosis,  call  ext.  22167 

• Rheumatoid  arthritis, 
call  226-5352 

• Stroke  prevention,  call  432-5200 


United  Why  campaign  starts  with  bang 


The  United  Way  Crusade  of 
Mercy  fund-raising  campaign 
kicked  off  Sept.  13  with  more  than 
1 ,200  employees  attending  the  third 
annual  Caring  Carnival  in  the 
Atrium  lobby. 

The  campaign  continues  over  the 
next  few  months. 

Free  cake  will  be  available  in  the 
Jelke  employee  center  on  Monday, 
Sept.  30,  5 p.m.-7  p.m.,  and  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1, 4 a.m.-5  a.m. 

Taffy  apples  will  be  sold  in  the 
cafeteria  and  the  lobbies  of  Jelke  and 
the  Triangle  Office  Building  on 
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United  Way  Campaign 

Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  1 p.m. 

During  the  week  of  Oct.  7 to 
Oct.  1 1,  a daily  raffle  and  silent 
auction  will  be  held  in  the  cafeteria. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  raffle,  Rush 
employees  must  make  a donation  to 
United  Way  and  fill  out  a raffle  card. 
Prizes,  such  as  radios,  alarm  clocks, 


at  Caring  Carnival 

tool  kits  and  cross  pens,  will  be  raffled 
off  at  noon. 

Bids  for  the  silent  auction  will  be 
accepted  all  week,  with  final  bids  due 
by  1 1 a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  11. 

Auction  items  will  include  two 
round-trip  plane  tickets  with  a 
weekend  hotel  package  to  anywhere 
in  the  continental  United  States,  a 
television,  a VCR,  restaurant  gift 
certificates  and  tickets  to  Bulls,  Bears 
and  Blackhawks  games. 

Winners  of  the  daily  raffle  and 
silent  auction  will  be  posted  outside 
the  cafeteria.  ■ 


David  Frame,  PharmD,  uncovered  a better 
drug  for  treating  nausea  and  vomiting  in 
total  joint  replacement  patients. 


Pharmacists  review 
proper  use  of  drugs 


Conventional  wisdom  might 
say  top  dollar  brings  top  quality. 
But  research  sometimes  reveals 
the  opposite. 


That’s  what  David  Frame,  PharmD, 
recently  discovered.  A hematology 
and  oncology  specialist  in  the 
pharmacy  department,  Frame  relied 
on  his  research  skills  to  uncover  a 
better  drug  for  treating  nausea  and 
vomiting  in  total  hip  and  knee 
replacement  patients,  which  is  a 
common  postsurgical  side  effect  in 
these  patients. 

After  a six-month  trial,  he 
learned  that  the  more  effective  drug 
was  also  less  expensive.  As  a result, 
patients  should  experience  less 
discomfort,  and  the  unit  should  save 
$20,000  a year  in  drug  costs.  Patients 
also  should  he  able  to  go  home  earlier, 

MANAGING  MANAGED  CARE 

Fourth  in  a series  on  how  Rush  is 
improving  care  and  reducing  costs . 

which  means  additional  savings  for 
patients  and  the  Medical  Center. 

Frame’s  study  is  exactly  the  type 
of  investigation  encouraged  by  the 
Drug  Usage  Evaluation  Committee, 
which  is  a subcommittee  of  the 
Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics 
Committee.  The  1 5 physicians, 
pharmacists  and  nurses  on  the 
committee  meet  monthly  to  evaluate 
the  utilization  and  effectiveness  of 
drugs  prescribed  at  Rush,  says  John  H. 
Brill,  MD,  chairperson  of  the 
Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics 
Committee  and  attending  physician 
in  general  internal  medicine. 

The  committee’s  primary  concern 
is  ensuring  patients  receive  the  best 


treatment.  To  this  end,  committee 
members  review  various  information 
on  drugs,  such  as  patient  outcomes 
and  costs,  to  help  them  pinpoint 
drugs  to  study  in  more  detail. 

For  instance,  the  committee  is 
now  reviewing  a list  of  the  50  most 
expensive  drugs  used  at  Rush,  says 
Mary  Ellen  Carasiti,  PharmD, 
assistant  director  of  the  pharmacy  and 
a committee  member.  This  list  reveals 
that  the  most  costly  drugs  are 
primarily  used  in  three  specialty  areas: 
oncology,  transplant  surgery  and 
cardiology. 

“We  can’t  do  a lot  with  some  of 
these  drugs  because  they  are  the  sole 
drugs  used  for  a particular  purpose,” 
says  Carasiti.  “But  with  other  drugs, 
there’s  room  for  modification.” 

The  committee  is  now 
investigating  whether  some  drugs 
could  be  replaced  with  less  expensive 
alternatives,  or  used  in  more  efficient 
ways.  Pharmacists  who  work  in  the 
oncology,  transplant  surgery  and 
cardiology  areas  also  are  looking  at 
ways  these  drugs  might  be  used  more 
efficiently,  such  as  switching  from  IV 
to  oral  medications. 

“The  point  of  this  is  to  improve 
patient  care  and,  in  doing  so,  we  may 
save  money,”  says  Brill.  “If  we  have  to 
provide  average  care  to  save  money, 
that’s  unacceptable.  But  if  we  can  give 
superior  care  and  save  money,  who 
can  argue  with  that?” 

If  committee  members  learn  that 
two  drugs  commonly  prescribed  for 
the  same  purpose  are  equally  effective, 

SBHH 


Fun  and  games  (or  young  & old 


Cancer  patient  Lisa  Parker  plays  lawn  dice  at  an  intergenerational  barbecue  sponsored  by 
the  departments  of  child  life  and  recreational  therapy.  Cheering  Parker  on  are  LaVeme 
Brumfield,  l. , and  Lauren  Welch.  “Patients  in  the  Rush  Children’s  Hospital  and  JRB 
benefit  from  being  together,  doing  something  fun.  It  helps  to  give  them  a sense  of  family," 
ays  Jeanine  Mackintosh,  CCLS,  MA,  child  life  specialist.  ■ 


they  will  ask  physicians  to  opt  for  the 
less  expensive  one,  says  Brill. 

In  Frame’s  study,  the  initial 
driving  force  was  improving  patient 
care.  The  trial  began  when  members 
of  the  Total  Joint  Replacement 
Pathway  Committee  approached 
Frame  with  a problem:  Many  total  hip 
and  knee  patients  were  experiencing 
had  nausea  and  vomiting  after  surgery, 
causing  them  discomfort  and 
increasing  their  lengths  of  stay. 

The  orthopedic  surgeons  felt  they 
should  switch  the  drug  they  were 
prescribing  for  postoperative  nausea 
and  vomiting  to  ondansetron 
(Zofran™).  Widely  touted  for  its 
ability  to  relieve  nausea  in 
chemotherapy  patients,  ondansetron 
was  recently  approved  hy  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration  for  post- 


groups. One  group  received 
ondansetron  postsurgery;  the  other 
group  received  prochlorperazine. 

The  prochlorperazine  group 
reported  significantly  less  nausea. 
Only  57  percent  of  the  patients  in 
that  group  were  nauseous,  compared 
to  81  percent  in  the  ondansetron 
group.  Frame  also  asked  patients  to 
rank  the  severity  of  their  nausea. 
Patients  in  the  prochlorperazine 
group  typically  suffered  from  light 
nausea  (52  percent),  while  those  in 
the  ondansetron  group  mostly 
experienced  moderate  to  heavy 
nausea  (69  percent). 

Frame  also  found  no  significant 
difference  in  the  degree  of  vomiting 
between  the  two  groups. 

As  a result,  Rush  orthopedic 
surgeons  will  now  be  using 


‘Ondansetron  has  done  such  a 
good  job  for  chemotherapy,  and  all 
of  a sudden  everyone  has  it  in  their 
mind  that  this  is  the  best  drug  for 
all  nausea  and  vomiting.” 


operative  nausea  and  vomiting. 

“Ondansetron  has  done  such  a 
good  job  for  chemotherapy,”  says 
Frame,  “and  all  of  a sudden  everyone 
has  it  in  their  mind  that  this  is  the 
best  drug  for  all  nausea  and 
vomiting.” 

Frame,  however,  believed  a lesser- 
known — and  less-costly — drug  called 
prochlorperazine  (Compazine™) 
would  be  the  better  choice  for 
relieving  patient’s  discomfort  in  this 
particular  case. 

To  determine  which  drug  was  the 
better  choice — ondansetron  or 
prochlorperazine — Frame  conducted 
a study  with  Jack  Chen,  PharmD,  a 
pharmacy  resident  specializing  in 
internal  medicine. 

They  randomly  divided  78  total 
hip  and  knee  patients  into  two 


prochlorperazine  to  treat  nausea  and 
vomiting  in  total  hip  and  knee 
replacement  patients.  The  Drug 
Usage  Evaluation  committee  also  is 
considering  studying  prochlor- 
perazine’s effectiveness  in  relieving 
nausea  and  vomiting  after  other  types 
of  surgeries. 

If  ondansetron  had  turned  out  to 
be  the  better  drug — despite  its  high 
cost — Frame  says  he  would  have 
happily  acknowledged  it  the  winner. 

The  cost  of  additional  days  in  the 
hospital  due  to  poorly  controlled 
nausea  and  vomiting  would  far 
outweigh  the  cost  of  the  drug, 
explains  Carasiti.  In  this  case,  the  less 
expensive  drug  also  produced  the  best 
clinical  effect,  which  is  always  the 
goal  of  the  E)rug  Usage  and 
Evaluation  Committee,  she  says.  ■ 
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lime  to  be  screened 

There’s  still  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fourth  annual  health  appraisal 
screening.  Participants  will  receive 
$20  and  a chance  to  earn  an 
additional  $50  in  wellness  credits. 
Stop  by  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Atrium  Building,  Monday  through 
Friday,  Sept.  23-27,  between 
7 a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  at  ext.  22817- 


Plan  to  attend  all-employee  meetings 

How  is  the  Medical  Center  doing  financially?  When  will  construction  of 
the  Professional  Building  driveway  be  completed?  Jim  Frankenbach, 
senior  vice  president  for  hospital  affairs,  will  address  these  topics  and  others 
at  employee  meetings  held  on: 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23, 

7:30  a.m.  and  noon; 
and 

Thursday,  Oct.  24, 

at  1:30  p.m. 


Platelets:  A life- 
saving solution 

Due  to  the  scope  of  Rush’s  transplant, 
heart  and  cancer  treatment  programs, 
many  Rush  patients  require  regular 
transfusions  of  blood  platelets. 
Currently,  less  than  4 percent  of  the 


In  Brief 


Medical  Center’s  8,000  employees  are 
active  participants  in  the  Platelet 
Donor  Program.  Your  help  is  needed. 
If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a 
platelet  donor,  call  Georgette 
Tsenekos,  apheresis  recruiter  in  the 
Blood  Center,  at  ext.  26680. 

Walking  to  fight  AIDS 

AIDS  Walk  7 Chicago  takes  place  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  29.  The  Rush  team  will 
be  larger  than  ever  this  year.  If  you 
want  to  walk,  sponsor  a walker  or 
would  like  more  information,  call 
Marilyn  Johnson  at  ext.  23405,  or 
Kathy  Collins  at  ext.  21553. 

Don't  forget  Thonar 
ceremony 

Rush  employees  are  invited  to  the 
fifth  annual  Eugene  J.-M.A.  Thonar 
Award  ceremony  at  noon  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1,  in  room  542  of  the  Searle 
Conference  Center.  The  award 
honors  a Rush  employee,  student  or 


Meetings  will  be  held  in  room  540  of  the  Armour  Academic  Center. 


volunteer  who  has  provided 
professional  or  personal  opportunities 
for  people  with  disabilities.  Rush 
nursing  alumnus  Marca  Bristo, 
president  and  CEO  of  Access  Living 
Chicago,  is  the  keynote  speaker. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen 
Batty  at  ext.  26262. 

Lunchtime  learning 

The  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program  is  sponsoring  “Taking  the 
Stress  Out  of  Your  Commute,”  on 
Friday,  Oct.  11,  from  12:15  p.m.  to 
1 p.m.  The  October  Lunch  ‘N’  Learn, 
“Identifying  Anxiety  Disorders,”  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  from 
noon  to  12:45  p.m.  in  room  210  of 
the  cafeteria.  The  lectures  are  free. 
Call  ext.  22817  for  more  information. 

Aerobics  anyone? 


Appreciating 

diversity 

The  Multicultural  Affairs  Coalition 
(MAC),  a Rush  organization  open  to 
employees,  faculty  and  students 
interested  in  promoting  a greater 
appreciation  of  diversity,  is  sponsoring 
a talk  by  University  of  Illinois 
psychiatrist  Carl  C.  Bell,  MD,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  15,  at  noon  in  room 
3 1 7 of  Schweppe  Sprague.  He  will 
speak  on  “Psychotherapy  Issues  for 
African-American  Men.”  For  more 
information,  call  Marilyn  Johnson  at 
ext.  23405. 

Interactive  satellite 
programming 

The  Department  of  Media  Services 
offers  live,  interactive  satellite 
programming  designed  to  give 
employees  accurate  and  timely 
information  from  such  organizations 
and  policy  makers  as  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Voluntary 
Hospital  Association  and  the 
Academic  Health  Center  Television 
Network.  Upcoming  topics  include: 
“Medicine  and  the  Public  Health 
Initiative”  on  Monday,  Sept.  30,  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.;  “Information 
Technology  and  the  Transformation 
of  the  Therapeutic  Relationship”  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  from  1 1 a.m.  to 


Aerobic  classes  are  offered  in  the 
Schweppe  Auditorium 
throughout  the  week 
at  7:45  a.m.,  noon, 

4 p.m.  and  5:30 
p.m.  Mats,  steps 
and  weights  are 
provided.  Pick  up  a 
schedule  of 
classes  in  the 
health  and 
fitness  office, 

192  Murdock. 

First  class  is  free. 


Famous  heart  patients 


( larduAiascular- thoracic  surgeon  Marshall  Goldin,  MD,  chats  with  Pulitzer  prize-winning  author  Studs  Terkel,  center,  and  Tommy  Bartlett, 
fr/under  and  (/ wner  of  the  Tommy  Bartlett  Water  Show  located  near  the  Wisconsin  Delb.  Goldin  performed  a coronary  artery  bypass  graft 
<m  Bartlett,  82,  and  Terkel,  84,  in  mid-June,  and  the  two  came  to  the  Medical  Center  in  early  August  for  follow-up  appointments.  Bartlett 
and  Terkel  also  reminisced  about  their  early  days  in  radio.  ■ 
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noon;  “Clinical  Implications  of 
Antimicrobial  Resistance”  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  from  1 1 :30  a.m. 
to  1 2:30  p.m.  For  more  information, 
call  Jim  Pinotti  at  ext.  25187. 


Heartsaver  CPR 


A Heartsaver  CPR  course  will  he 
offered  on  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  from 
noon  to  3:30  p.m.  This  non- 
certification class  covers  adult  CPR 
techniques  for  nonclinical  people.  On 
Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  a Healthcare 
Provider  CPR  class  will  he  held  from 
1 2:30  p.m.  to 
4 p.m.  The 
class  covers 
adult,  child  and 
infant  CPR. 
Cost  for  each 
CPR  class  is 
$15. 

Preregistration  is  required.  Bring 
payment  to  the  health  and  fitness 
office,  192  Murdock. 


Research 

participants  wanted 

Breast  cancer  survivors  are  needed  for 
a research  study  evaluating 
psychological  factors  and  immune 
function.  Two  brief  appointments  at 
Rush  are  required,  and  participants 
will  receive  financial  compensation 
for  time  and  travel  expenses.  For  more 
information,  call  Susan  Bauer,  RN, 

MS,  OCN,  at  (312)  549-9884- 


Improve  your 
photography 

The  Rush  Photo  Group  will  hold  a 
basic  photography  seminar  on  Friday, 
Oct.  22,  and  an  intermediate  seminar 
on  Friday,  Oct.  29.  Both  classes  will 
be  held  from  5:30  to  8:30  p.m.  in 
room  408  of  the  Academic  Facility 
Bring  your  35  millimeter  camera. 
Cost  is  $10  per  class.  For  more 
information,  call  Steve  Gadomski  at 
ext.  28278.H 
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Compiled  by  Medical  Center  Archives 

30  YEARS  AGO — The  Department 
of  Internal  Medicine  announced  the 
formation  of  a Section  of  Infectious 
Disease.  The  new  section’s 
responsibilities  included  surveillance 
of  infections  in  Presbyterian-St. 

Luke’s  Hospital  and  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  preventive  measures.  It 
was  anticipated  that  the  section 
would  participate  in  investigative 
research  studies  and  educational 
programs.  Mark  H.  Lepper,  MD,  who 
had  recently  been  named  executive 
vice  president  for  professional  and 
academic  affairs,  was  the  sections  first 
acting  director.  Stuart  Levin,  MD, 
who  currently  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine, 
was  appointed  a fellow  in  the  new 
section  and  served  as  director  of  the 
Section  of  Infectious  Disease  from 
1969  to  1992. 

20  YEARS  AGO— Fall  1976  marked 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  Fashion  Show.  The  golden 
anniversary  show  included  some  of 
the  models  from  the  first  show  held  in 
1927,  who  attended  the 
show  as  honored  guests. 

A gala  dinner 
sponsored  by  Marshall 
Field  and  Company,  the 
first  store  to  participate 
in  the  1927  show  and 
to  sponsor  the  show  in 
1945,  was  also  held. 

Anniversary  materials 
noted  that  the  1976 
fashion  show  was  the 
oldest  continuous  event 
of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  had  raised 
$2.5  million  for  the 
Medical  Center  or  its 


predecessor  institutions  by  the  time  it 
reached  the  half  century  mark.  In  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  year,  the  Woman’s 
Board  announced  its  pledge  to 
establish  a new  cancer  treatment 
center  at  Rush,  now  known  as  the 
Woman’s  Board  Cancer  Treatment 
Center. 

10  YEARS  AGO— The  Medical 
Center  and  Copley  Memorial 
Hospital,  Aurora,  announced  plans  to 
“move  ahead  on  a program  to 
combine.”  Although  the  two 
institutions  had  been  linked  for 
several  years  through  the  Rush 
University  network,  the  1986 
agreement  was  more  complete  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  Rush 
System  for  Health.  Among  other 
early  combination  efforts,  both 
institutions  looked  forward  to 
feasibility  studies  concerning  the 
healthcare  needs  of  Aurora  and  the 
far  western  suburbs.  Today,  the  Rush 
System  for  Health  is  a comprehensive 
regional  healthcare  network  designed 
to  serve  2 million  people.  There  are 
nine  hospitals  in  its  network.  HI 


Mrs.  William  McClelland 
Montgomery  portrayed  the 
bride  at  the  50th  anniversary 
fashion  show. 


A day  for  kids 

More  than  10,000  people  attended  Rush  Prudential’s  Kids’  Health  and  Safety 
Day  on  July  20  and  2 1 in  Lincoln  Park  at  Montrose  Avenue  and  the 
Lakefront.  Robin  Septon,  thirdly  ear  Rush  Medical  College  student,  provided 
Kids’  Day  attendees  with  a special  presentation,  “Iris  the  Virus,"  an 
educational  interactive  magic  show  about  HIV  and  AIDS.  Despite  the  rainy 
day,  many  children  stopped  by  to  ask  questions  at  a special  exhibit, 

Growing  Up  Safe.”  ■ 


Olympic  dream  comes  true 
for  Rush  security  officers 


For  most  people,  a lasting  memory 
of  the  recent  Olympics  is  the 
gutsy  performance  of  Kerri  Strug, 
who  helped  the  U.S.  women’s 
gymnastics  team  win  its  first  gold 
medal,  despite  the  pain  of  her 
sprained  ankle. 

Rush  security  officers  Carol 
Horkavy  and  Eileen  Koca  have  more 
personal  memories  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  They  were  among  1 1 
temporary  security  officers  chosen  to 
provide  additional  security  at 
Atlanta’s  Crawford  Long  Hospital, 
where  Strug  and  other  Olympic 
athletes  were  treated  for  injuries, 
from  June  24  to  Aug.  7.  Crawford 
Long  and  the  Olympic  committee 
reimbursed  Rush  for  all  of  Horkavy ’s 
and  Koca’s  expenses,  including  their 
salaries. 

"This  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  things  I’ve  ever  done 
without  a doubt,”  says  Koca,  an 
eight-year  Rush  employee.  “I  was  so 
honored  to  he  picked.” 

Horkavy  and  Koca  received 
intensive  self-defense  training  during 
the  first  week  of  their  six-and-a-half 
week  stay  in  Atlanta.  All  temporary 
security  officers  also  received 
sensitivity  training  in  preparation  for 
the  experience  of  dealing  with 
people  from  many  different  countries 
and  cultures. 

For  the  next  two  weeks, 

Horkavy  and  Koca  were  each  paired 
with  a training  officer  who  showed 
them  around  the  hospital’s  grounds 
and  explained  its  procedures.  For  the 
remainder  of  their  stay,  they  worked 
five  10-hour  days  each  week, 
providing  security  during  the 
Olympics. 

All  security  officers  were 
required  to  guard  the  hospitals 
Olympic  floor  for  two  hours  each 
day.  They  screened  visitors  and 
coordinated  the  hospital  discharge  of 
the  athletes. 

Horkavy  and  Koca  worked 
primarily  in  the  parking  lots.  They 
made  sure  that  only  hospital 
employees,  visitors  and  patients  used 
the  lots.  They  made  certain  that 
everyone  parked  legally,  and  that  no 
unknown  cars  were  left  unattended. 
Horkavy  and  Koca  also  provided 


security  for  the  Olympic  torch 
run  and  the  men’s  and  women’s 
marathons. 

Horkavy  saw  Scottie  Pippen, 
Charles  Barkley  and  other  U.S. 
men’s  basketball  players  when  she 
worked  as  a security  officer  for  one  of 
the  Dream  Team’s  games. 

“I  had  the  media,”  says  Horkavy, 
who  has  worked  more  than  20  years 
at  Rush.  “Before  they  entered  the 
stadium,  I had  to  have  them  turn 
their  pagers,  cell  phones  and  laptop 
computers  off  and  on  because  any  of 
those  things  can  activate  a bomb.” 

When  the  tragic  bombing  took 
place  in  Centennial  Park,  Horkavy 
and  Koca  were  not  on  duty.  Two  days 
later,  however,  Koca  discovered  a 
suspicious  package  in  the  hospital’s 
parking  lot. 

“The  bomb  squad  came  out,” 
Koca  says.  “What  they  did  was  take 
mirrors  and  placed  them  around  the 
package.  They  took  pictures,  went 
hack  in  their  van,  and  looked  at  the 
pictures  to  see  what  they  had.  Then 
they  blew  up  the  package  using  a 
total  containment  vessel,  the  size  of 
two  Weber  grills.”  Members  of  the 
bomb  squad  never  told  Koca 
whether  or  not  the  package 
contained  a bomb. 

Despite  working  long  hours  in 
extreme  heat  and  humidity,  Horkavy 
and  Koca  managed  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  Olympic  festivities  and  tourist 
attractions. 

Horkavy  attended  one  of  the 
men’s  gymnastics  sessions  and  two 
equestrian  events,  visiting  several 
museums  and  Stone  Mountain.  Koca 
toured  Centennial  Park,  the  site  of 
the  Olympic  bombing.  She  and  her 
husband  took  their  son  to  his  first 
baseball  game — a U.S.  victory  over 
the  Netherlands. 

“I  think  it  was  a good  experience 
for  Carol  and  Eileen,”  says  Mark 
Schilling,  director  of  Rush  security. 
“Crawford  Long  was  set  up  in  a way 
that  was  a little  more  militaristic 
than  a typical  hospital  security 
situation.  They  were  exposed  to 
many  unique  situations.  They  were 
definitely  good  workers  to  begin 
with,  but  they  came  back  with  a new 
kind  of  training  and  experience.”  ■ 
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Helping  students 
during  medical  school 


Jan  L.  Schmidt  says  she  felt 
enormous  pride — and  some 
sadness — as  she  placed  doctoral  hoods 
over  the  heads  of  more  than  120  Rush 
Medical  College  graduates  embarking 
on  their  medical  careers  at  the  Rush 
University  commencement  ceremony 
on  June  10. 

Schmidt,  director  of  admissions 
for  Rush  Medical  College  since  1982 
and  administrative  director  in  the 
Office  of  Medical  Student  Programs 


PeopletoKnow 


since  1986,  works  closely  with  Rush 
Medical  College  students  throughout 
their  four  years  of  medical  school. 
“I’m  happy  for  the  students’ 
accomplishments,  but  I also 
recognize  that  commencement  will 
be  the  last  time  I see  many  of  them,” 
says  Schmidt. 

A Rush  employee  for  nearly  20 
years,  Schmidt  has  acquired  a 
reputation  among  the  students  for 
being  knowledgeable,  efficient  and 
caring.  Showing  their  appreciation 
for  her  work,  the  medical  school’s 
graduating  class  has  elected  Schmidt 
their  “hooder”  a record-breaking  four 
times  over  the  past  nine  years:  in 
1988, 1989, 1995  and  1996.  The 
hooding  of  graduate  degree  recipients 
is  usually  performed  by  faculty 
selected  by  the  graduating  students  of 
each  degree  program.  Schmidt  is  the 
only  nonfaculty  member  who  has 
been  chosen  for  this  honor. 

Among  her  job  responsibilities, 
Schmidt  interviews  applicants  to 
Rush  Medical  College,  organizes 
new  student  orientation,  handles 
scheduling  for  students’  required 
clerkships  and  counsels  students 
about  electives  and  residencies. 
Schmidt  also  gets  to  know  the 
students  personally,  as  they  talk  to 
her  about  their  professional  goals 
and  life  plans. 

“Not  a day  goes  by  when  I don’t 
have  a student  in  my  office  about 
something,”  says  Schmidt.  “They 
know  my  door  is  always  open  and, 
honest  to  God,  they  talk  to  me  about 


everything.  I’m  the  one  person  who  is 
with  them  at  the  beginning — and 
end — of  their  medical  school  career.” 
Kim  Kenton,  MD,  a 1995 
graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College  and 
a second-year  resident  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Rush,  explains  why 
students  think  so  highly  of  Schmidt. 

“Jan  knows  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Rush  system  as  well  as  anyone,” 
says  Kenton.  “She  is  a true  resource 
who  makes  herself  available  to 
answer  questions.  You  can  tell  she 
genuinely  cares.” 

Schmidt,  who  was  an  elementary 
and  special  education  major  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  in 
De  Kalb,  says  she  never  dreamed  she’d 
be  working  with  medical  students. 

“Up  until  my  last  year  of  college,  I 
always  thought  I would  be  teaching 
children,”  says  Schmidt.  “But  then  my 
mom  told  me  about  a position  in  the 
admissions  office  at  Rush.  It  was  here 
that  I found  something  I was  good  at 
and  that  I truly  enjoyed.” 

The  Lincoln  Park  resident 
commutes  to  Rush  with  her  mother, 
Barbara,  who  serves  as  assistant  to  the 
dean  and  director  of  nursing  financial 
affairs  for  the  College  of  Nursing. 
Schmidt,  who  was  bom  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital — the  same  place  where  her 
mother  trained  as  a nurse — proudly 
points  out  that  her  mom  has  worked 
at  Rush  43  years,  the  longest  tenure  of 
any  Rush  nurse. 

Like  her  mother,  Schmidt  clearly 
loves  what  she  does  for  a living. 

Besides  interacting  with  medical 
students,  Schmidt  handles  the  budget 
for  the  Office  of  Medical  Student 
Programs,  staffs  three  medical  school 
committees  and  works  closely  with 
Rush  Medical  College  faculty, 
including  Erich  E.  Brueschke,  MD, 
dean  of  the  medical  college,  and  Larry 
J.  Goodman,  MD,  director  of  Medical 
Student  Programs. 

“No  two  days  are  the  same  for 
me,”  says  Schmidt.  “I’m  interviewing 
prospective  applicants,  counseling 
students  and  then  running  off  to  a 
committee  meeting.  I’m  always  busy, 
but  it’s  a happy  busy.”  3 

Jan  Schmidt  interviews  prospective  medical 
student  Nathan  Sepaz,  a research  technician 
in  immunology  /microbiology  at  Rush. 
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Appointments 

Herbert  D.  Jefferson  Sanders,  RN, 

clinical  nurse 
coordinator  on  9 
South  Atrium, 
assumed  the 
presidency  of  the 
Professional 
Nursing  Staff  on 
July  l.A  Rush 
employee  since 
1976,  Sanders 
currently  coordinates  patient  care  on 
9 South,  the  surgical  step-down  unit 
that  includes  oncology,  head-and- 
neck  and  general  surgery  patients.  He 
previously  worked  on  the  medical 
ICU  step-down  unit  (now  medical 
oncology)  and  the  respiratory  vent 
unit  (now  cardiac  surveillance).  The 
Surgical  Nurse  of  the  Year  for  nine 
consecutive  years,  Sanders  is  a past 
recipient  of  the  Jane  High-Barton 
Award,  which  recognizes  excellence 
in  bedside  nursing. 

Keith  M.  Boyd,  MD,  was 
recently  appointed  assistant  professor 
in  the  departments  of  pediatrics  and 
internal  medicine.  Boyd  will  also 
direct  Rush’s  combined  internal 
medicine-pediatrics  residency  training 
program,  a four-year,  in-depth 
program  that  prepares  students  for 
subspecialty  training  or  primary  care. 
A 1990  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine  at 
Chicago,  Boyd  completed  a residency 
in  medicine/pediatrics  at  Baystate 
Medical  Center  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Before  joining  the  Rush  faculty,  he 
served  as  co-director  of  Baystate ’s 
med/peds  training  program.  He  has  a 
strong  interest  in  medical  ethics. 

Carolyn  C.  Lopez,  MD,  assistant 
professor  of  family  medicine,  was 
named  a delegate  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  She 
recently  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Family  Practice  at 
Cook  County  Hospital.  Lopez  is  a 
1978  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine  at 
Chicago. 

Kudos 

Jack  Trufant,  EdD,  vice  president  of 
academic  resources  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  College  and  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences,  was  elected  vice 
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president  for  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Allied  Health 
Education  Programs,  an  organization 
that  manages  accreditation  for  1 7 
allied  health  professions  across  the 
country.  He  also  was  appointed  to  an 
accreditation  task  force  sponsored  by 
the  Pew  Commission  through  the 
Center  for  the  Health  Professions  at 
the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco.  Trufant  spoke  at  the 
commencements  at  Louisiana  State 
University  Medical  Center  and  at 
Ohio  State  University’s  School  of 
Allied  Medical  Professions. 

In  late  May,  Terrie  Nolinske, 
PhD,  OTR/L,  CO,  assistant  professor 
of  health  systems  management  and 
associate  professor  of  occupational 
therapy,  received  the  Outstanding 
Faculty  Award  from  students  enrolled 
in  the  Health 
Systems 
Management 
Program.  She  was 
recognized  for  her 
creative 
approaches  to 
teaching  using 
the  adult-learning 
model.  Cited  for 
excellence  in 
mentoring,  Nolinske  won  the  Athena 
Award  from  a national  mentoring 
association  for  her  research  on  the 
value  of  the  mentor-protege 
relationship  as  perceived  by  the 
mentor,  the  protege  and  the  protege’s 
boss.  She  has  applied  this  research  to 
the  professional  development  of 
faculty  and  corporate  employees. 

Rush’s  laundry  renovation  was 
the  cover  story  in  the  July  15 
American  Laundry  Digest.  Phil 
Larson,  director  of  laundry/linen 
services,  and  plant  manager  Clinton 
Scott  were  quoted,  and  several 
laundry  employees  were 
photographed  on  the  job.  The 
Medical  Center  saved  more  than 
$100,000  because  laundry  was  not 
“farmed  out”  during  the  renovation, 
which  began  in  late  December  1994 
and  was  completed  in  March  1995. 
More  than  50  employees  are  involved 
in  washing  more  than  7 million 
pounds  of  laundry  annually  for  Rush 
and  some  members  of  the  Rush 
System  for  Health.  The  laundry  is 
located  in  a three-story  plant  on 
Chicago’s  South  Side.  M 


Terrie  Nolinske, 
PhD,  OTR/L,  CO. 


Rehab  week  activities 

The  Center  for  Rehabilitation  is  hosting  several  events  to  commemorate  rehab 
week.  Gene  Rothert  of  the  Chicago  Botanic  Gardens  will  speak  on  “The 
Enabling  Garden”  on  Monday,  Sept.  30,  from  1 1 a.m.  to  noon,  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  JRB.  Rush  psychologist  Bmce  Rybarczyk,  PhD,  will  present  “Listening 
to  Life  Stories”  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  at  9 a.m.  in  the  Searle  Conference 
Center.  The  Rehabilitation  Nursing  Award  will  be  presented  on  Thursday, 

Oct.  3,  at  2 p.m.,  sixth  floor  dining  room,  JRB.  On  Friday,  Oct.  4,  employees 
can  “Take  the  Rehab  Challenge”  from  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  the  cafeteria.  The 
booth  will  feature  disability  awareness  props.  Employees  who  complete  a 
questionnaire  about  accessibility  can  win  prizes.  For  more  information  on  rehab 
week  activities,  call  Germaine  Timlin  at  ext.  27010. 
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New  prelicensure  nursing  students  listen  intently  during  orientation.  This  year,  more  than 
650  students  are  enrolled  in  undergraduate  and  gi'aduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Nursing. 


First^year  Rush  Medical  College  students,  l.  to  r. , Z oltan  Varro,  Michael  Huie  and  Julian  Ayer 
chat  and  enjoy  a free  lunch  in  the  Schweppe  Sprague  Auditorium. 


Back  to  school  for  Rush  U. 

More  than  1 ,400  Rush 
University  students  sharpened 
their  pencils,  zipped  up  their 
backpacks  and  readied  them- 
selves for  new  experiences 


and  challenges  as  they  returned  to 
school  in  mid-September.  New 
student  orientation  gave  students 
the  chance  to  meet  some  of  their 
instructors  and  to  learn  about 
financial  aid  and  student  services, 
as  well  as  to  socialize. 

Since  Rush  University  was 
established  in  1972,  the  institution 
has  granted  degrees  to  more  than 


7,173  students.  Rush  University’s 
1996  enrollment,  which  is  holding 
steady  with  previous  years, 
includes  490  students  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  655  students 
in  the  College  of  Nursing,  190 
students  in  the  College  of  Health 
Sciences,  60  students  in  the 
Graduate  College,  and  70 
unclassified  students.  CD 


! 


Jack  Trufant,  EdD,  dean  of  the  Graduate  College  and  the  College  of  Health  Sciences,  welcomes 
students  to  Rush. 
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Turning  a disability  into  possibility 


On  a sunny  spring  day  in 
1976,  the  life  of  S-year-old 
Ashley  Price  changed 
irrevocably.  Hit  by  a car,  Price 
stopped  breathing  and  spent  1 8 
days  in  a coma.  A paraplegic 


ever  since,  Price  considers  herself  one 
of  the  lucky  ones. 

“Fortunately,  the  passenger  in  the 
car  that  struck  me  knew  CPR,  and  I 
lived  in  an  area  where  an  ambulance 
responded  immediately,”  says  Price.  “I 
was  very  lucky.” 

With  the  help  and  support  of  her 
family,  friends  and  teachers,  Price 
maintains  the  determination  not  to 
let  her  disability  prevent  her  from 
achieving  her  goals. 

“I’ve  been  in  a wheelchair  almost 
all  my  life.  It’s  just  part  of  me,”  says 
Price,  who  graduated  with  an  English 
major  and  biology  minor  from 
Georgetown  University  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.,  in  1993.  She  was  a 
substitute  grade  school  teacher  in 
Virginia  before  she  entered  Rush 
Medical  College  in  the  fall  of  1994- 

“I’ve  had  a goal  I’ve  been  working 
toward  since  I had  my  accident — and 
that  was  to  be  a doctor,”  says  Price, 
whose  dream  of  becoming  a family 
physician  who  cares  for  patients  in 
an  underserved  area  is  closer  to 
becoming  reality. 

Now  a third-year  student  at  Rush, 
Price  received  the  fifth  Eugene 
J.-M.A.  Thonar,  PhD,  Award  at  a 
special  ceremony  Oct.  2.  The 
ceremony  included  an  inspiring 
speech  by  Rush  nursing  alumna 
Marca  Bristo  (see  page  7). 

Named  for  its  first  recipient,  Rush 
biochemist  Eugene  Thonar,  PhD,  the 
award  honors  a Rush  employee, 
student  or  volunteer  who  has  turned  a 
disability  into  a possibility,  or  has 
provided  professional  or  personal 
opportunities  for  people  with 
disabilities. 


The  first  wheelchair  student  to 
attend  Rush  University,  Price’s  biggest 
annoyances  in  tire  beginning  were 
finding  accessible  housing  close  to 
campus,  as  well  as  locating  handicap- 
accessible  bathrooms. 

For  some  of  her  classes  and 
patient  care  experiences,  Price  also 
purchased  a special  electric  wheel- 
chair that  elevates  her  to  more  than 
five  feet,  allowing  her  to  reach  higher 
counters  and  exam  tables.  Recently, 
the  25-year-old  used  her  new  chair 
while  on  her  first  clinical  rotation 
in  internal  medicine  at  Cook  County 
Hospital. 

Price  says  most  patients  at  some 
point  will  ask  about  her  wheelchair. 
That  doesn’t  bother  Price.  “It’s  just 
natural  curiosity,”  she  says. 

Price  believes  some  people  are 
more  likely  to  open  up  to  her  because 
of  her  disability.  “I  had  a patient 
who  had  a kidney 
transplant  a few 
years  ago  whose 
kidney  was  failing,” 
says  Price,  who  is 
now  on  her  psychiatry 
rotation  at  Rush.  “He 
was  understandably  upset, 
but  I was  able  to  empathize 
with  the  loss  of  control  in  his  life. 

I helped  him  gain  perspective, 
to  step  back  and  see  all  the 
other  positive  aspects  of 
his  life.” 

In  a letter 

nominating  Price  for 
the  Thonar  Award, 

James  M.  Williams, 

PhD,  associate  professor 
of  anatomy,  wrote:  “I  see 


1996  Thonar 
Award  nominees 

The  Thonar  Award  Ceremony  is 
organized  by  the  Rush  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  Task  Force. 
Congratulations  to  the  1996  Thonar 
award  nominees: 

G.  Wendell  Richmond,  MD 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Immunology/Microbiology 
Susan  Schott,  PhD 
Associate  Professor  of  Neurosurgery 
Abigail  Sivan,  PhD 
Assistant  Professor,  departments  of 
Psychiatry  and  Psychology 
Leonard  Webb 
JRB  volunteer, 

Volunteer  Sendees 

Ashley  the  same  way  I see  the  rest  of 
our  medical  students — eager, 
competent,  nervous,  tired  and 
sometimes  frustrated.” 

Price  is  matter  of  fact  about  her 
life  and  her  achievements. 

“Everyone  thinks,  ‘Oh  God,  if 
that  happened  to  me,  I wouldn’t  have 
accomplished  so  much.’  But  I believe 
that  most  people,  when  presented 
with  a challenge, 
rise  to  the 
occasion.  I’ve 
done  nothing 
excep- 
tional.” ■ 


IntheNews 


Labor  and  delivery  goes  national 

Field  producer  Jeff  Simon  from  ABCs 
“Good  Morning  America”  visited  the 
Medical  Center  on  Sept.  12  to  film  a 
segment  for  medical  correspondent 
Dr.  Nancy  Snyderman  on  walking 
epidurals.  The  labor  anesthetic 
technique,  which  was  also  featured 
locally  on  Channel  5 last  spring,  is 
similar  to  the  standard  spinal  epidural, 
but  uses  drugs  that  block  pain  without 
deadening  nerves.  As  a result,  women 
in  labor  who  formerly  could  only 
choose  between  enduring  the  pain  or 
being  stuck  in  bed,  can  walk,  stretch 
and  use  the  restroom  on  their  own. 

Simon  toured  the  labor  and 
delivery  unit 
and 
spoke 
with 


head  of  obstetric  anesthesiology  L. 
Michael  Newman,  MD,  and  unit 
director  Jeanie  Ball,  MS,  RN.  Rush 
nurse  Martha  Dejong,  RN, 
commented  on  her  experiences  of 
having  one  child  with  a standard 
epidural  and  one  child  with  a walking 
epidural.  Additionally,  more  than  25 
nurses,  residents  and  other  labor  and 
delivery  unit  staff  filmed  a “Good 
Morning,  America!”  bumper,  a five- 
second  clip  which  ran  before  one  of 
the  TV  commercials  when  the  piece 
aired  Sept.  20. 

Men  art  cancer 

Men’s  fears  about  prostate  cancer 

were  the  focus  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine’s  Sept.  22 
cover  story.  “Male 
Anxiety:  The 
Physiological 
Time  Bomb 
that  Men 
Can  No 
Longer 
Avoid,” 
featured 
interviews 
with  Rush 
prostate 
cancer 
experts 


Schwer  named  chairman  of 
family  medicine  department 


In  mid-September,  the  Board  of 
Tmstees  approved  the  appointment 
of  William  A.  Schwer,  MD,  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Medicine. 

Schwer,  professor  of  family 
medicine  and  senior  attending 
physician,  joined  the  Rush  medical 
staff  in  1982.  He  has  been  acting 
chairman  of  family  medicine  since 
1994.  He  succeeds  Erich  E. 

Brueschke,  MD,  who  was  chairman 
for  18  years  before  being  named  dean 
of  Rush  Medical  College  in  1994. 

Schwer  also  served  as  chairman  of 
Rush  Medical  College’s  Admissions 
Committee  from  1986  to  1988  and 
from  1992  to  1994,  and  chairman  of 
the  Curriculum  Committee  from 
1994  to  1996.  Since  1989,  Schwer  has 
been  senior  associate  editor  of  the 
World  Book  RusDPresbyteriamSt. 

Luke’s  Medical  Center  Medical 
Encyclopedia. 

In  recognition  of  his  excellence  as 
a medical  educator,  Schwer  was 
elected  to  the  Mark  Lepper  Society  of 
Teachers  in  1992.  He  was  named  the 
Family  Practice  Teacher  of  the  Year 
by  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Family 
Practice  in  1993. 

Schwer  was  one  of  the  three 
original  teacher  facilitators  for  the 
Alternative  Curriculum  Program  at 
Rush  Medical  College.  Since  1990,  he 


also  has  been 
the  physician 
coordinator 
for  the  St. 

Basil’s  Free 
People’s 
Clinic,  where 
Rush  students, 
under  the 
close  direct, on  w,om  A.  sTer,  MD 
of  faculty, 

provide  free  primary  care  for 
impoverished  residents  on  Chicago’s 
south  side. 

A Chicago  native  and  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
Schwer  received  three  bachelor’s 
degrees — sociology  in  1970, 
psychology  in  1972  and  biology  in 
1973 — and  a master’s  degree  in 
biology  in  1975.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
honor  society  in  1977,  and  he  earned 
his  medical  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine  in  1978. 

Schwer  completed  his  residency 
and  teaching  fellowship  in  the  Rush- 
Christ  Family  Practice  Program.  He 
served  as  chief  resident  from  1 980  to 
1982,  and  was  the  program’s  first 
fellow  from  1981  to  1982.  He  was 
program  director  for  the  Rush-Christ 
Family  Medicine  Residency  from 
1994  to  1995.  ■ 


Dennis  A.  Pessis,  MD;  Jules  E. 

Harris,  MD;  and  Robert  G.  Kilbourn, 
MD,  PhD.  The  article,  by  Tribune 
medical  reporter  Boh  Condor, 
followed  Paul  Ziegler,  one  of  Pessis’s 
patients,  through  a biopsy  and 
subsequent  diagnosis  of  prostate 
cancer  last  spring. 

The  article  explored  diagnostic 
methods,  including  the  digital  rectal 
examination  and  the  prostate  specific 
antigen  (PSA)  test,  as  well  as 
treatment  options  from  radiation  and 
chemotherapy  to  cryotherapy, 
hormone  therapy  and  removal  of  the 
prostate.  Since  the  diagnosis,  Ziegler 
has  undergone  radiation  and 
hormone  treatments.  “(Men  should) 
have  a PSA  test  and  rectal  exam  once 
a year  starting  at  age  50,”  advised 
Pessis.  “In  black  males,  the  process 
should  begin  at  age  45.  If  there  is  a 
history  of  prostate  cancer  in  the 
family,  then  the  process  should  begin 
five  years  earlier.” 

Blisfk  Mhom 

Redux  is  a controversial  new  diet  pill 
that  has  been  causing  a stir  in  the 
American  media  since  it  was 
approved  hy  the  FDA  last  year.  The 
first  new  diet  drug  approved  in  the 
United  States  in  23  years,  Redux  fools 
the  body  into  believing  it’s  full  by 
blocking  the  action  of  a brain 
chemical  associated  with  hunger.  But 
some  physicians  fear  Redux  may  be 


Stuart  Rich, MD 


improperly  prescribed,  and  that  the 
drug  may  have  dangerous  side  effects. 

Stuart  Rich,  MD,  director  of  the 
Rush  Heart  Institute  Center  for 
Pulmonary  Heart  Disease,  has  given 
several  interviews  on  Redux  since  the 
appearance  of 
a study  he  co- 
authored in 
the  Aug.  29 
New  England 
Journal  of 
Medicine . 

Rich  came  to 
Rush  in 
September 
from  the 
University  of 

Illinois  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Rich’s  research  has  shown  that 
taking  Redux  and  other  diet  drugs 
such  as  fenfluramine  can  lead  to 
pulmonary  hypertension,  a severe 
form  of  high  blood  pressure  that  can 
cause  death.  “We  looked  at  whether 
Redux  is  related  to  developing 
pulmonary  hypertension,  and  the 
answer  is  yes,  no  doubt  about  that,” 
Rich  said.  “And  the  longer  you  take 
it,  the  higher  the  risk.”  His  comments 
on  the  study  were  seen  on  the  Sept.  5 
ABC  “World  News  Tonight”  and  on 
NBC’s  “Today  Show”  on  Aug.  29,  as 
well  as  in  the  Sept  23  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  □ 


From  l.  to  r. , labor  and  delivery  nurse  Martha  Dejong,  RN,  unit  director  Jeanie 
Ball,  MS,  RN,  and  director  of  obstetric  anesthesiology  L.  Michael  Newman,  MD, 
spoke  on  walking  epidurals  on  “Good  Morning  America”  in  September. 


Stepping  out 

The  Fashion  Show  celebrated  its  70th  anniversary  on  Sept.  20  with  another 
aJl'OUt  success  for  the  Woman’s  Board.  The  show  featured  the  latest  fashions 
from  Chanel,  Hermes,  Cartier  and  other  designers  and  raised  critical  dollars 
for  Rush  Children’s  Hospital. 

Here  models  step  out  in  fashions  from  Barneys  New  York.  From  l.  tor.: 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Nicolaides  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  M.  Goodyear  Jr. , Ms.  Carla 
M . Cortes  and  Mrs . Darcy  Robert  Bonner. 

More  than  150  women,  men  and  children  from  Chicago’s  most 
distinguished  families,  along  with  business  and  civic  leaders,  modeled  in  the 
show — the  largest  and  oldest  continuous  charitable  fashion  show  in  the 
country.  Chicago  celebrities  such  as  Jay  Levine  from  Channel  7 News  and 
Linda  M acLennan  from  Channel  2 News  also  modeled.  ■ 
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Peds  intensive  care 
receives  facelift 

Visitors  to  Rush’s  new  ped- 
iatric intensive  care  unit  on 
5 Kellogg  are  greeted  by 
colorful  “doctor  and  nurse” 
fish  swimming  among  coral 


lime  to  sign  up  for  benefits 


reefs  and  giant  murals  of  the  Chicago 
skyline  underwater.  These  joyful 
aquatic  paintings  are  just  part  of  a 
major  $4-3  million  renovation  that 
doubles  the  size  of  the  unit,  updates 
medical  technology  and  creates  a 
more  comforting  environment. 

Opened  to  patients  Oct.  21,  the 
new  unit  was  created  with  suggestions 
from  focus  groups  comprised  of 
patients,  families  and  referring 
physicians.  Unit  staff  worked  closely 
with  Rush  architects  and  designers,  as 
well  as  external  contractors,  to 
translate  this  feedback  into  a new  unit 
that  allows  patients  to  receive  state- 
of-the-art  care  in  a soothing 
environment. 

The  design  of  the  unit  reflects  a 
growing  realization  in  healthcare: 
environment  affects  the  health  of 
patients  and  their  families.  Experts  in 
this  area  say  soothing  colors,  natural 
light  and  other  design  elements  make 
for  a more  homelike  environment, 
which  can  reduce  the  stress  associated 
with  illness  and,  hopefully,  promote 
faster  recovery. 

“The  colorful  artwork,  natural 
light  and  calming  aquariums  are 
supportive  to  the  quality  critical  care 
we  provide  to  children,”  says  Judy 
Salitore,  MS,  RN,  unit  director.  “This 
new  environment  also  provides  an 
atmosphere  to  meet  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  the  children  and  the 
emotional  needs  of  both  the  children 
and  their  families.” 

Most  visitors  to  the  unit  agree 
that  the  new  environment  is 
comforting  and  homelike,  but  places  a 
high  priority  on  the  unit’s  mission: 
providing  critical  care  to  the  1 ,000 
children  who  are  admitted  each  year 
for  such  serious  illnesses  as  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  asthma. 


Bright  lights  have  been  replaced 
with  natural  sunlight,  and  white  walls 
have  been  replaced  with  soothing 
blues  set  against  wood  paneling. 
Reflecting  the  aquatic  theme,  flooring 
is  decorated  with  wave  patterns, 
corridors  are  carpeted  with  inlaid  fish 
designs  and  a large  aquarium  sits 
across  from  the  nursing  station. 

Patient  rooms  also  have  been 
updated  with  the  latest  computerized 
monitoring  equipment  so  physicians 
can  continuously  monitor  a child’s 
condition.  For  instance,  pediatric 
cardiologists  can  review  patients’ 
electrocardiogram  recordings  at  any 
time  during  the  day  via  an  electronic 
link  from  the  bedside  to  the 
heart  station. 

Another  major  change  is  that  all 
rooms  are  private.  To  encourage 
family  participation  in  their  child’s 
care — which  is  important  to  a child’s 
recovery — a family  area  resembling  a 
combination  kitchen  and  family  room 
is  available  for  families  and  visitors 
who  want  to  cook,  shower  or  sleep. 

Unit  staff  also  are  pleased  with 
the  many  new  amenities  that  allow 
them  to  perform  their  jobs  more 
efficiently.  For  example,  nurses  and 
other  staff  now  have  a direct  view  of 
all  patient  rooms  in  the  intensive  care 
unit  from  the  nursing  stations  so  they 
can  keep  a constant  eye  on  their 
patients.  Physicians  also  can  access 
lab  reports,  the  Internet,  e-mail  and 
educational  resources  from  unit 
computers. 

“This  new  unit  is  the  realization 
of  a long-held  dream,”  says  William 
Hayden,  MD,  director  of  pediatric 
critical  care.  “Infants  and  children  in 
medical  crisis  need  state-of-the-art 
amenities  in  a calming,  soothing, 
family-friendly  environment.”  ■ 


November  is  benefits  enrollment 
time.  In  a few  weeks,  you  will  be 
invited  to  make  changes  to  benefits 
for  you  and  your  family  for  1997. 

The  open  enrollment  period  for 
employee  benefits  runs  from 
Thursday,  Nov.  7,  through 
Wednesday,  Nov.  27.  At  this  time, 
employees  can  change  their  health 
insurance  coverage,  for  example, 
from  single  to  family  coverage,  or 
from  the  PPO  plan  to  the  Partners  or 
Affiliates  HMO  plans.  Employees 
may  also  add  or  drop  dental  benefits. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  same 
benefit  options  in  1997,  you  do  not 
need  to  contact  compensation  and 
benefits — with  one  exception:  If  you 
want  to  continue  to  be  part  of  the 
flexible  spending  account  program  for 
health  or  dependent  care,  you  must 
re-enroll  each  year.  The  dependent 
care  program  enables  employees  to 
annually  deduct  a maximum  of 
$5,000  pretax  from  their  paychecks  to 
use  for  child-care  expenses.  A $3,000 
maximum  may  be  deducted  pretax  for 
unreimbursed  healthcare  expenses. 

Open  enrollment  will  be  held 
three  weeks  earlier  this  year  to 
ensure  that  employees  who  change 
healthcare  coverage,  or  want  to  add 
dental  benefits,  receive  their  new 
insurance  cards  by 
Jan.  1 , 1997,  says 
Lynne  Sorkin, 
director  of 
compensation  and 
benefits. 

“If  employees 
change  from  single 
coverage  to  family 
coverage  or  vice 
versa,  we  want  to 
make  sure  they  have 
their  new  insurance 
card  in  their  wallet 
so  that  they  can  visit 
their  doctor  as  close 
to  the  New  Year  as  possible,”  says 
Sorkin. 

Choose  your  benefit  optas, 
rates  wi  ml  increase 

This  year,  employees  may  choose 
from  the  following  health  benefit 
options:  PPO  Select,  PPO  Standard, 
Affiliates  HMO  and  Partners  HMO 
(formerly  Anchor).  For  dental  care, 
they  can  enroll  in  a standard  or 
preventive  plan,  or  a dental  HMO. 

Although  healthcare  expenses 
have  increased,  Sorkin  says  the  rates 
employees  pay  for  their  health  and 
dental  coverage  will  not  go  up  in 
1997.  The  same  amount  that  is  being 
deducted  from  employee  paychecks 
in  1996  will  be  deducted  in  1997. 
“Not  everybody  knows  that  the 
Medical  Center  subsidizes  well  over 
50  percent  of  employees’  healthcare 
coverage  annually,”  says  Sorkin. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1997,  all  PPO  Select 
and  Standard  members  will  send 
health  claims  directly  to  Rush 
Prudential.  Group  Administrators  will 
no  longer  be  used  to  administer 
claims.  Because  claims  will  only  go  to 
one  location,  the  turnaround  time  for 


processing  claims  should  be  much 
faster,  says  Sorkin. 

Vision  benefits 

Vision  benefits  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  HMO  members  through  a 
new  vendor,  Cole  Vision.  In  addition, 
PPO  members  will  now  have  dis- 
counts on  eye  glasses  and  contact 
lenses  through  Ode  Vision. 

Long-term  disability 

Another  change  in  benefits  available 
to  employees  concerns  an  optional 
benefit  totally  funded  by  the 
employee:  long-term  disability. 
Because  of  an  increase  in  disability 
claim  costs  in  1996,  employees  will 
have  to  pay  20  percent  more  for  this 
coverage  in  1997.  A change  in  the 
plan  design  stipulates  that  a disabled 
employee  can  receive  disability 
payments  for  a maximum  of  24 
months.  At  that  point,  an  assessment 
will  be  made  as  to  whether  an 
employee  can  return  to  his  or  her 
current  occupation.  If  not,  the 
employee  must  be  willing  to  accept  a 
different  position,  if  he  or  she  is 
physically  able. 

“If  an  employee  is  precluded  from 
working  at  his  or  her  current  job  or  at 
any  other  position  because  of  a 

disability,  he  or  she 
will  continue  to 
receive  long-term 
disability,”  says  Sorkin. 

Ljfe-insurance  plan 

There  will  be  no  fee 
increases  to  the 
Medical  Center’s 
supplemental  life- 
insurance  plan,  but 
Sorkin  notes  that 
premiums  are  age- 
rated in  blocks  of  five 
years.  There- 
fore, the  only  increase 
to  a participant’s 
premium  will  occur  when  the 
participant  moves  into  the  next 
higher  five-year  block. 

Employees  with  questions  about 
benefits  can  attend  the  benefits  fair 
(see  related  story).  Or  they  may  call 
their  benefits  representative.  If  your 
last  name  begins  with:  A-B,  call 
Deanna  Blount  at  ext.  23096;  D,  call 
June  Hermann  at  ext.  23092;  C,  E-J, 
call  Linda  Dear  at  ext.  21236;  K-Q, 
call  Edith  Holcombe  at  ext.  51186; 
R-Z,  call  Luz  Uy  or  Cynthia  Wright 
at  ext.  23093.  ■ 

Attend  benefits  fair 

An  Employee  Benefits  Fair  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  Nov.  18,  from 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Atrium  Building. 

Representatives  from  Rush’s 
benefits  plans  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  your  questions. 

Employees  can  make  their 
benefit  changes  the  day  of  the  fair, 
or  in  die  compensation  and  benefits 
office  at  729  S.  Paulina,  during  open 
enrollment,  Nov.  7 through  Nov.  27. 


aking  a new  approach  to  satisfying  patients 


Pleasing  patients  is  a tricky 
business.  Staff  on  a particular 
unit  can  provide  top-notch 


treatments  are  well  coordinated, 
as  well  as  adequately  explained 
to  patients. 


clinical  care  and  go  out  of  their  way 
to  respond  to  patients’  needs.  But 
some  patients  will  still  go  home 
dissatisfied  because  of  things  beyond 
that  unit’s  control — perhaps  the  floor 
was  too  noisy  or  the  patient  had  to 
wait  a long  time  to  be  transported 
to  X-ray. 

Patients  don’t  typically  separate 
the  care  they  receive  on  a particular 
unit  from  their  overall  experience  at 
Rush,  explains  Marcia  Hargreaves, 

MANAGING  MANAGED  CARE 

Fifth  in  a series  on  how  Rush  is 
improving  care  and  reducing  costs. 

director,  quality  improvement.  “There 
are  few  service  dimensions  that  just 
one  person  or  unit  owns,”  she  says. 
“For  example,  patient  privacy  is  not 
just  nursing’s  responsibility.  Everybody 
is  responsible  for  respecting 
patient  privacy.” 

This  is  why  Rush’s  quality 
improvement  department  has  decided 
to  take  a different  approach  to 
satisfying  patients — one  that  crosses 
the  entire  Medical  Center.  Rush  has 
been  measuring  patient  satisfaction 
since  April  1995,  using  surveys  from 
Press,  Ganey  Associates,  Inc.,  that  are 
regularly  mailed  to  patients’  homes. 
However,  until  this  year,  it  had  been 


left  up  to  individual  departments  and 
units  to  decide  how  they  would  use 
the  survey  results. 

While  many  units  and 
departments  have  used  the  survey 
data  to  make  meaningful  improve- 
ments, Rush’s  overall  patient 
satisfaction  score  has  not  significantly 
improved.  When  compared  to  similar 
academic  medical  centers  that  use  the 
Press,  Ganey  survey,  Rush  only  ranks 
in  the  20th  percentile  for  overall 
patient  satisfaction,  with  the  100th 
percentile  being  the  goal. 

“We  need  to  improve  the 
hospital’s  overall  score,  not  just  one 
unit,”  says  Robert  Marder,  MD, 
assistant  vice  president,  quality 
services  division. 

To  do  this,  the  quality 
improvement  office  brought  Press, 
Ganey  data  to  the  associate  and 
assistant  vice  presidents  of  hospital 
affairs.  These  leaders  then  identified 
two  areas  where  Rush  needs  to 
improve  as  an  organization: 

• Responsiveness  to  patient  needs, 
which  includes  staff  sensitivity  to 
patients’  feelings,  nurse  prompt- 
ness and  staff  concern  for 
patient  privacy. 

• Tests  and  treatments,  which 
includes  ensuring  tests  and 


To  identify  ways  Rush  could 
improve  patient  satisfaction  in  these 
areas,  two  multidisciplinary  teams 
were  formed.  Over  a two-month 
period  last  spring,  the  teams 
brainstormed  and  prioritized  potential 
strategies  for  improving  satisfaction  in 
each  area. 

One  strategy  involves  improving 
the  process  by  which  nurses  respond 
to  patient  call  lights.  Nine  Kellogg 
and  other  units  in  the  Surgical 
Hospital  have  stepped  up  their  efforts 
to  make  this  process  more  efficient, 
says  Barbara  Martin,  PhD,  RN,  unit 
director  on  9 Kellogg.  Over  the  next 
several  months,  staff  will  be  using 
stopwatches  to  time  how  long  it  takes 
nurses  to  respond  to  call  lights  at 
various  times  of  the  day  and  night. 

Staff  on  many  units  throughout 
the  Medical 
Center  also  will 
be  receiving  in- 
service  education 
on  how  they  can 
be  more 
courteous  and 
respectful  to 
patients  (see 
related  story). 

The  custom- 
er service  train- 
ing program, 
which  was 
developed  by 
human  resources 


staff,  is  now  being  piloted  on  four 
units — 9 Kellogg,  8 North  and  South 
Atrium,  and  3 Pavilion.  If  successful, 
it  will  he  rolled  out  to  the  entire 
Medical  Center  early  next  year. 

Other  strategies  for  improving 
patient  satisfaction  will  he 
implemented  over  the  next  few 
months  as  well,  such  as  developing 
and  distributing  a handbook  to 
patients  that  describes  what  they  can 
expect  from  their  hospital  stay. 

Other  hospitals  that  have  taken  a 
hospitalwide  approach  to  improving 
patient  satisfaction  have  achieved 
dramatic  success.  For  example,  Rush- 
Copley’s  overall  satisfaction  scores  on 
the  Press,  Ganey  survey  jumped  from 
the  25th  to  the  95th  percentile. 

Marder  is  confident  that  Rush 
will  achieve  similar  results.  “If 
everyone  works  hard  on  customer 
service,  we  can  improve  patients’ 
overall  satisfaction  with  Rush.”  S3 


Seven  ways  to  please  patients 

Sometimes  it’s  the  simple  things — like  being  courteous  to 
patients  on  elevators — that  satisfy  patients.  Here  is  a 
sampling  of  staff  behaviors  that  make  a difference: 

Be  courteous 

• Introduce  yourself — more  than  once. 

Respond  to  patients’  needs 

• Provide  directions  or  accompany  those  who  appear  lost. 

• Offer  patients  clear  expectations  of  response  time. 
Respect  patient  privacy 

• Assure  that  patients  are  adequately  clothed  or  covered. 
Respect  the  patient  as  a person 

• Do  not  use  your  job/position  to  promote  religious/ 
personal  opinions. 

Be  a patient  advocate 

• Show  initiative  to  address  patients’  concerns  and  refer 
them  to  the  proper  person  if  they  need  help. 

Maintain  patient  confidentiality 

• Don’t  discuss  patient  infomaation  in  public  places. 

Be  attuned  to  safety  issues 

• Make  sure  waste  is  properly  disposed. 

Source:  Taken  from  the  customer  service  training  program 
developed  by  the  human  resources  department. 
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Appointments 

In  early  August,  Torrey  Wilson  was 
appointed  director  of  multicultural 
affairs,  a newly 
created  part- 
time  position  in 
the  College  of 
Nursing.  He  will 
also  work  part 
time  as  a 
therapist  in  the 
Rush  Day 
Hospital,  an 
outpatient 
program  for 
patients  with  various 
psychiatric  illnesses. 

As  director  of  multicultural 
affairs,  Wilson  is  responsible  for 
addressing  the  needs,  concerns  and 


retention  of  156  minority  students 
enrolled  in  Rush’s  nursing  programs. 

A PhD  candidate  in  counseling 
psychology  at  Loyola  University  in 
Chicago,  Wilson  will  be  defending  his 
dissertation  in  mid-November. 

Assistant  dean  of  the  clinical 
curriculum  and  associate  professor  in 
general  surgery,  Edgar  D.  Staren, 

MD,  FACS,  PhD,  recently  received  a 
three-year  appointment  as  cancer 
liaison  physician  for  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute.  He  is  among  a national 
network  of  more  than  2,000  volunteer 
cancer  liaison  physicians  who  provide 
leadership  and  support  to  the 
approvals  program  and  other  activities 
of  the  Commission  on  Cancer  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  A 
1982  graduate  of  Loyola  University’s 
Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Staren 


completed  his  internship,  residency 
and  fellowship  at  Rush. 

Kudos 

Diane  Mikrut,  assistant  director  of 
volunteer  services,  was  recently 
elected  Public  Relations  Chair  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council  of 
Directors  of  Healthcare  Volunteers  of 
Metropolitan 
Chicago.  More 
than  70 
Chicago  area 
healthcare 
institutions  are 
represented  on 
the  council. 

Mikrut  has 
worked  at  Rush 
for  more  than 
10  years. 

Associate  professor  in  the  College 
of  Nursing,  Lynne  Braun,  PhD,  RN, 
and  Kathy  Grady,  PhD,  RN, 

FAAN,  nursing  director  of  the  Rush 
Heart  Failure  and  Cardiac  Transplant 


Program,  were  recently  selected  as 
Fellows  by  the  Council  of 
Cardiovascular  Nursing  of  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

Braun  joined  the  Rush  family  as  a 
practitioner/teacher  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Nursing  in  1980. 
Grady  has  worked  at  Rush  since  1994. 

Margaret  Faut-Callahan, 

CRN  A,  DNSc,  FAAN,  professor  in 
the  College  of  Nursing  and  program 
director  of  the  nurse  anesthesia 
program,  was  awarded  the  1996 
Program  Director  of  the  Year  Award 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Nurse  Anesthetists.  “The  advance- 
ment of  nurse  anesthesia  education 
has  always  been  a priority  for  me,” 
said  Faut-Callahan.  “The  accomplish- 
ments that  we  have  made  are  due  to  a 
supportive  college  administration  and 
anesthesia  department.”  Faut- 
Callahan  has  been  a member  of  the 
Rush  family  for  23  years  and  has 
more  than  15  years  experience  as  a 
nurse  anesthetist.  □ 


Torrey  Wilson 


Diane  Mikrut 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Anne  Marie  Herlehy 


Anne  Marie  Herlehy,  RN,  has 
made  a successful  transition 
from  Rush  nursing  student  to 
senior  nurse  in  operating 
room/surgical  nursing  at  Rush. 

A 1993  Rush  nursing 
graduate,  Herlehy  works  from 
7 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  weekdays  and 
is  also  on-call  for  heart  trans- 
plants and  open-heart  surgeries. 

“I  would  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  her  as  the  nurse 
necessary  for  a VIP’s 
operation — VIPs  like  my 
brother  or  your  sister,”  says 
Ruth  Kraman,  MS,  RN, 
clinical  nurse  coordinator  for  cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery.  “Anne  Marie 
Herlehy  is  the  nurse  you  would  want  to  have  in  the  operating  room  if  you  were 
having  surgery.” 

Employee^offthe-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Lillian  Burgos,  information 
services;  Mira  Davis,  Rush  Medical  Labs;  Larry  Durr,  environmental  services;  Karla 
Kromm,  physical  therapy,  Mary  Kay  Lutz,  RN,  quality  improvement;  Erica 
Rainson,  Psychiatry  Hospital;  Karen  Sanders-Ford,  respiratory  care;  and  Rosie 
Silva,  supplies  and  distribution. 


Team  of  the  Quarter 


Doormen,  Ft,  Ross  Starks,  Kevin 
Collins,  Basilio  Espada,  Andrew 
Hall  and  Price  Smith.  Not  pictured 
are  Jeffery  Claiborne,  Hank  Boyce 
and  Lewis  Redmond. 


Doormen  of  Rush 

The  doormen  of  Rush  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  Medical  Center,  says  Mark 
Johnson,  director  of  property  management.  They  help  ensure  the  publics  first 
impressions  of  Rush  are  good  ones. 

Doormen  Hank  Boyce,  Jeffery  Claiborne,  Kevin  Collins,  Basilio  Espada, 
Andrew  Hall,  Lewis  Redmond,  Price  Smith  and  Ross  Starks  are  often  the  first 
people  to  greet  Rush  patients  and  families.  From  January  through  August,  they 
completed  27,434  transports — 395  transports  ahead  of  last  year’s  pace. 

“If  you  look  up  team  spirit  and  excellence  in  the  dictionary,  it’s  going  to 
say  ‘see  doormen,’  ” says  Johnson. 

Team-ofahe-Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : 9 Kellogg-Surgical  Hospital, 
Eileen  O’Connell,  RN,  CNC,  and  Melissa  Laurenson,  RN,  CNC;  8 South 
Medical  Nursing,  Ray  Crosby,  RN,  Mary  Watkins,  RN,  David  Anderson,  RN, 
Alison  Moran,  RN,  Theresa  Dobeck,  RN , Nancy  Niego,  RN,  and  Ron  Baker; 
Rush  Medical  Labs-laboratory  support  services,  Annette  Svuoope,  JuFYun  Lee, 
Cynthia  Berry,  Wendy  Patterson,  Walter  Luedecke,  Esther  Jeffries,  Oscar  Legarda, 
Vemeice  Sally,  Betty  Moore  and  Edward  Evans. 


Cheryl  Lafferty 

Cheryl  Lafferty,  MS,  RN, 
received  her  nomination  from 
the  patients,  students  and 
employees  of  the  Psychiatry 
Hospital  Applause  Program. 

A coworker  wrote:  “I  have 
never  worked  with  anyone  who 
works  harder,  gives  more,  and 
cares  more  for  patients,  families 
and  staff  than  Cheryl  does.  It’s  a 
joy  to  work  with  her.” 

Lafferty,  a 20-year  Rush 
employee,  is  program  director  of 
the  Rush  Day  Hospital  and  the 
Residential  Center.  Both 
programs  started  with  relatively 
few  employees  and  patients,  but  continue  to  increase  in  volume  and  revenue. 

“In  all  of  my  years  at  Rush,  I have  not  seen  another  manager  be  more 
flexible.  She  embraces  change  and  creative  problem-solving,”  says  Jane 
Ulsafer-Van  Lanen,  MS,  RN,  associate  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Psychiatry  Hospital. 

Manager'offthe'Quarter  finalists  (not  pictured) : Verhonda  Hearcni'Eggleston, 
biochemistry;  Julius  Hinton,  MT  (NCA) , Rush  Medical  Labs-blood  center;  and 
Julie  Schmittdiel,  RN,  cardiology. 

Sari!  Stei® 

Mineral  Award 

Melvin  Ciiauey 

For  2 1 years,  Environmental  Specialist 
Melvin  Chaney  has  been  a fixture  on 
3 Kellogg,  maintaining  the  shine  of 
the  floors. 

Unfortunately  for  the  employees 
on  3 Kellogg,  Chaney  plans  to  retire 
in  January. 

“Rush  won’t  be  the  same  without  him,”  says  Kristine  Rossof,  RN,  unit 
director.  “Mr.  Chaney  displays  those  characteristics  that  Rush  would  like  to  see 
in  all  of  its  employees.  He  brings  a strong  personal  commitment  to  giving  his 
best  effort  every  time  he  comes  to  work.  He  always  goes  beyond  what  is 
expected  and  works  harmoniously  with  his  team  members.” 

Dom  Rivera 

When  strong  winds  recently  blew 
roofing  material  offjelke,  carpenter 
Dom  Rivera  was  there  to  lend  a 
helping  hand. 

“There  were  parts  of  the  roof  that 
were  blowing  all  over  the  complex,” 
says  Rick  Marzec,  director  of  medical 
center  engineering.  “We  asked  for 
volunteers  to  go  up  on  the  roof  that 
day  to  button  it  down  so  more  roofing 
wouldn’t  blow  off.  Dom  said,  ‘I’ll  go.’  ” 

Volunteering  is  nothing  new  to  Rivera,  a Vietnam  War  veteran  and  a 
20-year  member  of  the  Army  Reserves. 

Rivera’s  supervisors  say  he  has  done  outstanding  work  during  his  27  years 
at  Rush.  “He’s  one  of  our  top  carpenters,”  Marzec  says.  “When  there’s  a repair 
to  be  made  in  the  carpentry  shop,  Dom  goes  out  and  makes  the  repair.” 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 


MD  volunteers  needed  for  community  health  clinics 


enior  residents  and  attending 
physicians  from  all  specialties  are 
needed  to  help  mentor  Rush  medical 
students  and  to  provide  health  care  to 
economically  disadvantaged  patients 
in  Chicago-area  community 
health  clinics. 

Physician-volunteers  are  needed 
on  a monthly  or  quarterly  basis  at  the 
Community  Health  Clinic,  1 309  N. 
Ashland  Ave.,  Wednesday  evenings, 


6 to  9 p.m.;  Franciscan  Homeless 
Shelter,  2715  W.  Harrison  St., 
Tuesday  evenings,  8 to  10  p.m.;  Pilsen 
Homeless  Health  Services,  731  W. 
17th  St.,  Tuesday  evenings,  3 to  7 
p.m.;  and  St.  Basil’s  Free  People’s 
Clinic,  1850  W.  Garfield,  every  other 
Monday  and  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month  from  6 to  9 p.m. 

Under  the  supervision  of  an 
attending  physician,  a senior  medical 


student  recommends  a treatment 
plan.  First-  and  second-year  students 
take  medical  histories  and  present 
their  findings  to  third-  or  fourth-year 
students. 

For  more  information  on 
volunteering,  call  Claudia  Baier, 
MPH,  associate  director  of  the  Rush 
Community  Service  Initiatives 
Program,  at  (312)  942-8116. 


Medical  students  help  a 
homeless  woman  at  the 
Franciscan  Homeless  Shelter. 
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Evty  brds,  nMit  owls 

If  you’re  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  early  or 
late  dinners,  you  can  save  money  at 
more  than  100  Chicagoland 
restaurants,  including  Wishbone, 
Trattoria  Caterina,  King  Crab, 
Fireside  or  Suparossa.  Employees  may 
purchase  a booklet  containing  six 
certificates  for  $10.  Purchase  one 
entree  using  the  certificate  and  get 
the  second  entree  free.  Each 
certificate  has  a retail  value  of  up  to 
$15,  a maximum  savings  of  $90  per 

Sk.  Pick  up  your 

certificate  book  at 
human  resources, 
729  S.  Paulina  St., 
second  floor, 
during  regular 
business  hours.  For 
tore  information 
about  employee 
activities  and  discounts,  call  the 
Employee  Activities  Hotline  at 
ext.  51322. 

Breast  cancer 
awareness 

October  is  National  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Month.  Annually,  more 
than  46,000  women  are  diagnosed 


In  Brief 


with  breast  cancer,  a disease  that 
strikes  one  out  of  every  eight  women. 
Yet  it  is  curable  if  caught  early.  Nurses 
from  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute  will 
pass  out  literature  and  answer  general 
questions  outside  the  cafeteria 
Monday,  Oct.  28,  through  Thursday, 
Oct.  31,  1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Dianne  Chapman, 
MS,  RN,  at  (312)  563-2325. 


Annual  dinner  dance 

Join  the  fun  at  the  annual  medical 
staff/faculty  dinner  dance  on  Saturday, 


Nov.  16,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 
“For  the  Future  of  Our  Students”  is 
the  theme  of  the  event.  Tickets  are 
$ 1 7 5 per  person.  A reception  is  at 
6 p.m.,  followed  by  dinner  and 
dancing  at  7 p.m.  RSVP  by  Nov.  8 to 
Joyce  Walsh,  of  philanthropy,  at 
ext.  26894. 

Primary  Care  Day 

Rush  University  students  and  faculty 
are  invited  to  attend  Primary  Care 
Day  at  Rush  on  Wed.,  Oct.  30,  from 
2 p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  in  room  540  of  the 
Armour  Academic  Center.  National 
Primary  Care  Day  was  created  in  1994 
by  U.S.  medical  student  leaders  who 
wanted  to  raise  medical  student  and 
public  awareness  of  primary  care 
medicine,  and  to  highlight  the  efforts 
medical  schools  are  making  in  support 
of  primary  care.  For  more  information 
on  Rush  events,  call  Molly  O’Connor 
at  ext.  21211. 

Searching  the  Web 

Need  help  finding  resources  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  for  your  thesis  or 
research  papers?  The  Rush  University 
Library  is  offering  two  new  courses.  In 
“Searching  the  Web  with  Netscape 
Navigator,”  participants  will  learn 
how  to  use  the  right  Web  search 
engine  to  find  topics  of  interest.  This 


class  will  he  held  Tuesday,  Nov.  12, 
from  2 p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  “Intro  to 
EndNote  for  Windows,”  which 
teaches  how  to  manage  bibliographic 
references,  will  be  held  Thursday, 

Nov.  21,  from  2 p.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Classes  are  free.  To  register,  call 
ext.  25952. 

Lunchtime  learning 

The  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
Program  is  sponsoring  “Be  a 
Successful  Negotiator”  on  Friday, 

Nov.  8,  from  12:15  p.m.  to  1 p.m.,  in 
305  Schweppe.  The  November 
Lunch  ‘N’  Learn,  “How  to  be  a Smart 
Consumer  of  Fitness  Equipment,”  will 
be  held  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  from 
noon  to  12:45  p.m.,  in  room  210  of 
the  cafeteria.  Classes  are  free.  For 
more  information,  call  ext.  22817. 

Great  American 
Smokeout 

Held  annually  on  the  Thursday  before 
Thanksgiving,  the  Smokeout  is  an 
upbeat,  good-natured  attempt  to 
encourage  smokers  to  give  up 
cigarettes  for  24  hours.  A table  with 
free  literature  will  be  located  outside 
the  cafeteria  all  day  on  Thursday, 

Nov.  21. 

Adopt-a-couch  potato 

To  help  inactive  family  and  friends 


become  more  active,  employees  can 
adopt  a non-exerciser  for  two  weeks 
to  provide  support  and  encourage- 
ment as  the  person  begins  to  increase 
his  or  her  physical  activity.  Pick  up 
adoption  papers  in  the  employee 
health  and  fitness  office,  192 
Murdock,  Nov.  4 through  Nov.  8,  or 
sign  up  in  the  cafeteria,  Monday,  Nov. 
4,  from  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  or  in  the 
TOB  lobby,  11:45  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m. 
Cost  is  $ 1 . For  information,  call 
ext.  22817. 

lime  and  attendance 

By  the  end  of  October,  about  6,000 
employees  who  work  on  the  main 
Medical  Center  campus  will  be 
getting  paid  using  the  automated 
time-and-attendance  system, 
according  to  Bill  Flynn,  of  payroll.  He 
expects  remote  locations,  such  as 
Rush’s  diversified  health  clinics,  Rush 
Behavioral  Health  and  the  laundry,  to 
be  “up”  by  February  or  March  1997. 

If  you  need  to  get  your  photo 
taken  for  your  time-and-attendance 
ID  badge,  or  have  lost  your  ID, 
human  resources  is  processing  badges 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  8 a.m. 
to  1 p.m.,  and  from  2 p.m.  to  3 p.m. 
For  more  information,  call  Lelia 
Smith  at  ext.  22989. 

Ac  Fac  gets  new  name 

The  name  of  the  Academic  Facility 
has  been  changed  to  the  A.  Watson 
Armour  III  and  Sarah  Armour 
Academic  Center  of  Rush  University. 
The  change  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  philanthropy  made 
possible  through  the  A.  Watson 
Armour  III  Charitable  Lead  Trust. 

The  new  name  will  be  placed  on  the 
building  when  construction  is  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1997.  □ 
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Smile  & Tell 


NewsRounds’  roving  reporter  heard  some  interesting  answers  to  the  question: 

“If  you  could  be  a character  in  a movie,  who  would  you  be  and  why?” 


Jewel  Davis 

secretary 

Adolescent  Family  Center 

Years  at  Rush:  1 


Bill  Hoff 

manager 

Financial  Systems 

Years  at  Rush:  8 1/2 


Frances  Courtney 
operating  room  technician 
OR/Surgical  Nursing 
Years  at  Rush:  3 


Josie  Lara 

secretary 

Infectious  Disease 

Years  at  Rush:  2 


I would  love  to  be  Cinderella. 
She  gets  everything  in  the  end  of  the 
movie,  and  that  is  how  life  should 
be.  Even  when  things  start  out 
looking  bad,  they  should  turn  out 
great.  I would  love  to  go  to  a ball, 
but  I already  have  my  prince — 
my  husband. 


I would  want  to  be  George 
Bailey  in  It’s  a Wonderful  Life  because 
he  was  able  to  see  what  life  would  be 
like  without  him  and  how  he 
affected  multiple  lives.  He  realized  it 
was  better  to  be  alive  with  problems 
than  to  have  never  existed. 


Betty  Boop  was  always  very  cute 
and  vivacious.  I think  that  I’m  a lot 
like  her.  She  liked  animals,  and 
everybody  loved  her  and  still  does. 
I’ve  been  a big  fan  for  20  years,  and 
I’ve  got  a bunch  of  her  old  movies 
and  Betty  Boop  memorabilia 
in  my  house. 


I always  thought  it  would  be 
neat  to  be  Diane  Keaton’s  character 
in  the  movie  Baby  Boom.  She  was  so 
independent  and  career  oriented. 
She  became  a mom  when  she  didn’t 
expect  it  at  all  and  was  able  to 
handle  it.  I have  three  kids  of  my 
own,  so  I know  what  it  can  be  like, 
and  1 thought  the  character  was 
someone  I’d  like  to  be  like.  1 1 
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Special  care  for 
silent  bone  disease 

Close  to  8 million  Americans 
have  osteoporosis.  Seventeen 
million  others  have  been 


diagnosed  with  low  bone  mass, 
placing  them  at  increased  risk  for  this 
physically  debilitating  disease.  As 
adults  live  longer,  and  as  baby 
boomers  mature,  osteoporosis  will 
become  a major  public  health  threat 
in  the  United  States. 

In  January  1996,  Rush  opened 
the  Osteoporosis  Treatment  Center  to 
provide  comprehensive  care  to  the 
growing  number  of  patients  with  this 
disease.  The  center  is  one  of  only  a 
few  in  the  Chicago  area  that 
specialize  solely  in  the  management 
of  osteoporosis. 

Osteoporosis  is  characterized  by 
low-bone  mass  and  structural 
deterioration  of  bone  tissue.  This 
leads  to  bone  fragility  and  an 
increased  risk  of  hip,  spine  and  wrist 
fractures.  Annually,  osteoporosis  is 
responsible  for  1.5  million  fractures 
and  $10  billion  in  hospital  and 
nursing  home  costs. 

“Osteoporosis  is  referred  to  as  a 
‘silent’  disease — most  people  don’t 
realize  they  have  it  until  they  break  a 
bone,”  says  rheumatologist  Charlotte 
Harris,  MD,  director  of  the  center. 

Bone  is  not  a hard  and  lifeless 
structure,  but  rather  a complex  living 


UpOn  Health 


tissue,  Harris  explains.  Until  the  age 
of  35,  we  build  and  store  bone 
efficiently.  As  part  of  the  natural 
aging  process,  we  start  to  lose  bone 
mass  at  a faster  rate  than  we  can  grow 
it.  Women  over  50  are  particularly 
susceptible.  Bone  loss  accelerates  after 
menopause,  when  ovaries  stop 
producing  estrogen,  the  hormone  that 
protects  against  bone  loss.  Men  are 
also  at  risk:  by  age  75,  one-third  of  all 
men  will  be  affected  by  osteoporosis. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  ill 
effects  of  osteoporosis  can  be 
minimized.  Building  strong  bones  from 
childhood  through  early  adulthood  is 

Ape  you  at  risk? 

The  following  risk  factors  have  been 
found  by  physicians  to  increase  a 
person’s  likelihood  of  developing 
osteoporosis: 

• Family  history  of  osteoporosis 

• Caucasian  or  Asian  ethnic 
background 

• Postmenopausal  women 

• High  doses  of  thyroid  or  steroid 
medications 

• Eating  disorders 

• Smoking  or  drinking  excessively 

• Low-calcium  diet 

• Thin,  petite  frame 


The  figure  above  represents  normal  bone. 
The  figure  below  represents  osteoporotic 
bone.  Illustration  by  Kristen  Wienandt 


the  best  detenent.  Everyone  over  the 
age  of  35  should  concentrate  on 
maintaining  good  bone  structure. 
“Ideally,  postmenopausal  women 
should  consume  1 ,500  mg  of  calcium  a 
day,”  says  Harris.  “Younger  women 
should  consume  1,200  mg  a day.  But 
unfortunately,  people  are  consuming 
on  average  only  750  mg  a day.”  An 
eight-ounce  glass  of  skim  milk,  1.5 
ounces  of  cheddar  cheese  and  one  cup 
of  yogurt  each  contain  an  estimated 
300  mg  of  calcium. 

Aside  from  a high-calcium  diet, 
men  and  women  should  engage  in 
weight-bearing  exercise,  limit  alcohol 
intake  and  avoid  smoking — all  to 
strengthen  bones. 

Certain  people  are  more  at  risk 
for  osteoporosis  than  others  (see 
related  story).  Anyone  who  thinks 
they  are  at  risk  should  consult  their 
physician  about  bone  mineral  density 
testing.  The  test  is  a high-tech  scan — 
more  precise  than  an  X-ray — that 
provides  physicians  with  an  accurate 
picture  of  a person’s  bone  mass. 

While  there  is  no  cure  for 
osteoporosis,  the  center’s  individual- 
ized treatment  plans,  which  include 
physical  therapy  and  nutrition 
counseling,  are  designed  to  slow  bone 
loss  and  to  help  a person  maintain  his 
or  her  remaining  bone  structure. 

Although  a cure  for  osteoporosis 
eludes  researchers,  Harris  is  optimistic 
that  the  new  FDA-approved  treatments, 
coupled  with  a patient’s  healthy  lifestyle, 
may  make  a difference.  She  says,  “It  is 
never  too  late  to  build  a strong  defense 
against  developing  osteoporosis.” 

The  Osteoporosis  Treatment  Center 
is  open  weekdays  from  8:30  a. m.  to 
5 p.m. , Monday  evening  until  7 p.m. , 
and  every  other  Saturday  from  9 a.m.  to 
noon.  For  more  information,  call 
(312)  563-2266.  ■ 


Nation's  top  accessibility 
advocate  discusses  issues 


Marca  Bristo  is  president  and  CEO  of 
Access  Living,  a Chicago  program  that 
helps  people  with  disabilities  learn  to  live 
independently.  A 1976  graduate  of 
Rush’s  College  of  Nursing,  Bristo  serves 
as  chairperson  of  the  National  Council 
on  Disability,  the  agency  that  drafted  the 
origirial  version  of  the  1 990  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) . Edited 
excerpts  from  her  keynote  speech  at  the 
Thoriar  Award  Ceremony  follow. 

The  Thonar  Award  is  a testimony 
to  the  power  of  people.  People 
alone  and  people  together,  working  to 
change  the  world  around  us.  We,  in 
the  disability  community,  have  begun 
a quiet  revolution  of  the  spirit.  ... 

We  started  with  the  simple 
understanding  that  we  have  a system  of 
outdated  public  policy  based  on 


believe  that  the  ADA  is  nothing  but 
a waste  of  time  and  money  ...  This  Ls 
not  true.  We  should  have  seen  it 
coming.  We  should  have  understood 
that  following  on  the  heels  of  any 
civil  rights’  victory  is  a backlash.  ... 

There  are  two  public  policy  issues 
before  ns  today  that  have  rocked  the 
disability  community  in  a way  that  I 
have  not  seen.  First  is  healthcare 
reform.  Managed  care,  also  known  as 
rationed  care  for  profit.  We  know  who 
is  going  to  get,  and  who  has  been 
getting,  the  short  end  of  the  stick  ... 

Then  there  is  the  controversial 
issue  of  physician-assisted  suicide.  ... 
Some  people  would  say  these  people 
are  choosing  to  die.  We  say,  ‘What 
choice?’  Choice  depends  upon  a range 
of  alternatives  that  are  somewhat 
acceptable.  ... 


We  have  systems  that  trap 
people  in  nursing  homes  when 
we  want  to  be  out  living  in 
our  communities  ... 


outdated  attitudes  towards  people  with 
disabilities.  We  have  systems  that  trap 
people  in  nursing  homes  when  we  want 
to  be  out  living  in  our  communities, 
and  systems  that  fund  segregated 
environments. ...  This  system  becomes 
a tangled  web — not  a safety  net — that 
entraps  people  in  poverty  and  despair, 
that  keeps  them  unemployed,  and  costs 
this  country  $200  billion  in 
dependency  programs  that  we  ourselves 
don’t  want.  It  is  time  to  change  that. 

And  we  have  begun  a process  of 
that  change,  beginning,  and  some 
would  say  crowning,  with  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  This 
is  much  more  than  a law  to  us.  Many 
of  us  put  our  very  lives  on  the  line  to 
get  this  law  passed  ...  It  is  a legal  tool, 
to  be  sure.  But  more  important  to 
people  with  disabilities,  it  is  the 
validation  of  our  humanity.  It  says  to 
me,  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  disability  is  a normal  part 
of  the  human  condition.  Our  system 
of  public  policy  need  to  be  recrafted. 

This  is  the  most  critical  juncture 
of  my  life  as  a person  with  a disability. 
Why?  Because  during  the  early 
implementation  of  the  ADA,  facts 
showed  us  that  doors  are  opening, 
that  the  70  percent  unemployment 
rate  is  slowly  coming  down.  However, 
the  common  press  would  have  you 


How  can  a nation  founded  on  the 
concepts  of  equality,  opportunity  and 
fair  play  sometimes  fall  so  short?  You 
must  understand  what  the  law  means, 
you  must  understand  how  it  feels  to 
be  discriminated  against.  ... 

Will  we  shrink  from  the  moral 
dimension  of  our  work?  We  in  the 
disability  community  will  not  shrink. 
Will  you?  ■ 
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lifted  Way  provides  help  and  hope 


Abused  by  her  mother’s  boy- 
friend  without  her  mother’s 
knowledge,  Sheila  ran  away 
from  home  and  dropped  out 


of  high  school  at  age  15. 

She  hopped  from  one  friend’s 
house  to  another  friend’s  house  for 
three  months  and  lived  in  1 1 different 
foster  homes  for  never  more  than  a 
day  apiece  before  she  hit  the  streets. 
After  being  homeless  for  nearly  two 
years,  she  became  tired  of  sleeping  on 
park  benches,  panhandling  in  front  of 
the  train  station  and  getting  pushed 
around.  She  wanted  to  change  her  life 
for  the  better. 

Sheila  received  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  from  Lawrence  Hall  Youth 
Services,  a United  Way-funded 
agency  on  Chicago’s  north  side  that 
serves  approximately  1,500  abused, 
neglected  and  homeless  children 
annually.  She  enrolled  in  Lawrence 
Hall’s  Independent  Living 
Arrangement  program,  which 
provides  participants  with  safe  and 
affordable  apartments  of  their  choice. 


The  goals  of  the  program  are  to 
help  youngsters  acquire  the  necessary 
skills  for  economic  independence  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  lead  productive 
lives.  Participants  must  learn  how  to 
gain  suitable  employment.  Staff 
members  develop  a plan  to  help  each 
participant  gain  necessary  skills  and 
credentials,  from  learning  to  balance  a 
checkbook  to  earning  a high- 
school  diploma. 

Sheila  landed  a job  at  a video 
arcade,  where  she  developed  a career 
interest  in  electronics  while  repairing 
video  games.  She  studied  for  six 
months  and  then  earned  her  General 
Equivalency  Diploma  and  gained 
admission  to  DeVry  Institute  of 
Technology.  She  graduated  from 
DeVry  with  an  associate’s  degree  in 
electronics.  Now,  she  is  working  part- 
time  at  Lawrence  Hall  while  seeking  a 
full-time  position  as  a repair 


Where  your  donation  to  United  Way  goes: 


Children  & Youth 

195  agencies 

Crime,  Violence 
and  Substance 
Abuse 

110  agencies 

Health  Care 

65  agencies 

Community  & 
Neighborhood 
Development  _ 

110  agencies 


Homelessness  & Hunger 

85  agencies 

People  with  Disabilities 

120  agencies 


Seniors 

70  agencies 

Illiteracy, 
Unemployment  and 
School  Dropouts 

85  agencies 

Families  at  Risk 

125  agencies 


technician.  She  also 
got  married  on 
Oct.  19. 

If  United  Way- 
funded  agencies 
such  as  Lawrence 
Hall  did  not  exist, 

Sheila  does  not 
know  where  she 
would  be  today. 

“I’d  probably 
have  kids  and  be  on 
welfare,”  Sheila  says. 

“That’s  how  most 
homeless  kids 
turn  out.” 

Sheila  is  one  of 
2.5  million  people, 
and  Lawrence  Hall 
is  one  of  more  than 
400  agencies  served 
by  United  Way  in 
the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area. 

Every  1 2 seconds  a 
United  Way-funded 
service  helps  someone  in  need  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Rush  relied  heavily  on 
contributions  from  United  Way  and 
other  charities  before  the 
introduction  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  in  the  1960s.  Now,  Rush  is 
supporting  United  Way  with  its 
annual  United  Way  campaign.  More 
than  3,300  workplace  campaigns  are 
held  annually  in  the  Chicago  area. 
United  Way  receives  30  percent  of  its 
funding  from  corporate  donations. 
The  goal  of  this  year’s  Rush  campaign 
is  to  raise  $221,000. 

Rush  employees  contributed 
$6,963  to  United  Way  in  a silent 
auction  held  in  the  cafeteria  during 
the  week  of  Oct.  7 to  Oct.  11,  and 
$2,708  from  candy  and  taffy  apple 
sales  in  the  Medical  Center  in 


September  and  October. 
Contributions  for  this  year’s  Rush 
campaign  will  be  accepted 
through  December. 

Ten  percent  of  Rush’s 
contributions  is  automatically  given 
to  the  Chicago  Heart  Association  and 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  The 
balance  supports  United  Way 
agencies  that  provide  such  services  as 
day  care,  home  health  care,  AIDS 
education,  organ  donor  participation, 
shelters  for  the  homeless  and  abused, 
adoption,  family  counseling,  crisis 
intervention  and  senior  citizen 
centers  (see  chart  on  left). 

United  Way  is  a volunteer 
organization  that  maintains  low 
overhead  expenses.  Ninety  cents  of 
every  dollar  collected  goes  directly  to 
human  care  services.  □ 
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Seeing  the  spiritual  side  of  life 


Spirituality  is 
a not  topic 
today.  The 
link  between 
spirituality 
and  health 
was  the  cover 

story  in  Time  magazine  July  24-  Dozens 
of  books  and  hundreds  of  articles  have 
been  written  about  the  relationship 
between  spirituality  and  a person’s 
physical  and  emotional  health. 

Recently  published  research 
conducted  by  Rush’s  Department  of 
Religion,  Health  and  Human  Values 
indicated  that  84  percent  of  patients 
reported  that  religion  or  spirituality 
was  important  to  them. 

“For  many  people  who  struggle 
with  health  problems  or  emotional 
issues,  spiritual  concerns  emerge  at  the 
same  time,”  says  Mary  Daly,  MDiv, 
PsyD,  director  of  Rush’s  new  Center 
for  Spirituality  and  Health.  “For 
example,  during  an  episode  of 
depression,  some  people  wrestle  with 
doubt  or  anger  at  God.  They  ask, 
‘Why?’  and  wonder  where  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  their  suffering.” 

Formally  established  in  July,  the 
center  is  an  interdisciplinary  program 
of  the  Department  of  Religion,  Health 
and  Human  Values  and  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being.  It 
offers  help  on  an  outpatient  basis  for 
people  coping  with  emotional, 
relational  and  spiritual  problems  that 
can  accompany  physical  illness,  life 
transitions  and  periods  of 
overwhelming  stress. 

While  there  are  no  easy  solutions 
for  people  struggling  with  emotional 
and  spiritual  problems,  Daly  and  the 
staff  at  the  center  are  pastoral 
psychotherapists  with  certification  in 
family  therapy  and  training  in  clinical 
psychology.  They  also  have 
backgrounds  in  pastoral  ministry  and 
theological  studies. 


The  Rush  center  was  developed 
by  Laurel  A.  Burton,  ThD,  chairman 
of  religion,  health  and  human  values, 
and  Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  chairman  of 
psychiatry  and  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Mental  Well-Being. 

“The  aim  of  the  center  is  to  lift  up 
and  acknowledge  that  everyone  is  a 
spiritual  person,  and  that  counseling 
and  therapy  can  be  spiritual 
undertakings  because  so  often  they 
focus  on  issues  of  purpose  and 
meaning,  fear  and  forgiveness — which 
are  issues  associated  with  spirituality,” 
says  Burton,  a staff  member  in  the 
center.  Fawcett  serves  as  a medical 
consultant  to  center  staff. 

There  may  also  be  a medical 
benefit  to  addressing  spiritual  issues, 
says  Burton.  For  example,  a 1995  study 
at  Dartmouth-Hitchcock  Medical 
Center  in  New  Hampshire  found  that 
one  of  the  strongest  predictors  of 
survival  following  open-heart  surgery 
is  the  degree  to  which  patients  say 
they  draw  strength  and  comfort  from 
religion. 

With  attention  to  their  clients’ 
emotional,  physical  and  spiritual 


needs,  center  staff  at  Rush  provide 
individual,  family  and  couples  therapy. 
In  the  future,  the  center  will  also  lead 
a support  group  for  adults  confronting 
a major  health  crisis.  In  the  10-week 
group,  participants  will  be  able  to 
explore  feelings  evoked  by  their  illness 
and  address  changes  in  their  lifestyle, 
family  relationships,  and  emotional 
and  spiritual  well-being. 

George  Fitchett,  DMin,  a 
chaplain  and  pastoral  psychotherapist, 
directs  the  center’s  research  efforts.  He 
is  interested  in  the  role  of  spirituality 
in  helping  people  cope  with  the  stress 
of  a serious  illness.  The  staff  is 
currently  investigating  the  relation- 
ship between  spirituality  and  mental 
health  in  people  with  depression. 

Fitchett  is  conducting  research 
with  David  Celia,  PhD,  and  Amy 
Peterman,  PhD,  of  the  Rush  Cancer 
Institute  on  a study  of  the  relationship 
of  spirituality  and  quality  of  life  in 
people  with  cancer  and  HIV  infection. 
“We  found  that  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  their  illness,  patients  with 
higher  levels  of  spirituality  had 

continued  on  page  3 
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Fall  fatness  fancy 

Nutrition  information  was  in  demand 
in  October  and  November.  Rush 
nutritionist  Roberta  Clarke,  MS,  RD, 
LD,  was  interviewed  by  Channel  5’s 
Ona  Fletcher  for  a segment  on  “how 
fat  is  fit”  that  examined  healthy  ratios 
of  fat  to  body  mass  for  people  of 
different  body  types.  She  also  visited 
with  Ellen  Fiedelholtz  of  Channel  9 
and  provided  information  on  liquid 
diet  supplements,  such  as  Ensure  and 
Sustacal,  developed  for  hospital 
patients  but  now  being  sold  as  diet 
and  energy  drinks. 

“They’re  not  enough  to  be  called 
a meal  replacement,”  Clarke  said, 
recommending  that  individuals 
“supplement  the  supplement”  with 
fruit,  vegetables  and  protein  sources 
such  as  cheese  or  chicken.  Clarke 
discussed  dieting  and  mental 
performance  on  Channel  32.  Studies 
show  that  low-calorie  intake  decreases 
levels  of  blood  sugar  and  a brain 
chemical  associated  with  mood,  and 


Clarke  also  appeared  live  on 
Channel  9’s  WGN  Morning  News 
“Ask  the  Doctor”  segment  on  Nov. 
20,  taking  calls  and  providing  advice 
on  maintaining  weight  through  the 
high-calorie  holiday  season. 


Disease  defectives 

ABC  News  reporter  Ju  Ju  Chang 
interviewed  Rush  physicians  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  and  Scott  Fridkin, 
MD,  as  part  of  a three-segment  report 
on  food  and  airborne  illnesses  that  ran 
on  ABC  affiliated  stations  across  the 
country  in  November.  Last  summer, 
Rush  doctors  were  the  first  to  trace  a 
series  of  illnesses  reported  around  the 
country  to  cyclospora,  microscopic 
parasites  that  can  inhabit 
unwashed  fruits. 

“It  looks  as  though  the  infection 
was  acquired  from  eating 
contaminated  fruit  from  outside  the 
United  States,”  Goodman  said. 
“Further  studies  are  being  done  by  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  that  are 
expected  to 
identify  the 
vehicle  of 


New  chairman 

In  mid-November,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  approved  the  appointment 
of  Sebastian  Faro,  MD,  PhD,  the  John 
M.  Simpson  professor  and  chairman 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Rush. 

He  succeeds  George  D.  Wilbanks, 

MD,  who  chaired  the  department 
from  1970  to  1996. 

A leader  in  the  study  of 
gynecological  infections  and  their 
treatment,  Faro  came  to  Rush  in  July 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  School 
of  Medicine  in  Kansas  City,  where  he 
had  served  as  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  since  1992. 

Faro  has  been  editor-in-chief  of 
the  journal  Infectious  Diseases  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  since  it  was 
first  published  in  1993.  He  has 
published  more  than  100  peer- 
reviewed  articles  and  written  40  book 
chapters,  as  well  as  three  textbooks. 

Faro  earned  a bachelors  degree  in 
biology  from  Widener  University  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  1962,  and  a master’s 
degree  in  microbiology  from  Wichita 
State  University  in  1965.  At  the 
University  of  Iowa,  he  received  his 
PhD  degree  in  mycology  and 
completed  a postdoctoral  fellowship 


for  ob/gyne 

in  mycology 
in  1972.  He 
went  on  to 
earn  his 
medical 
degree  from 
Creighton 
University 
School  of 
Medicine  in 
1975. 

Following 
his  residency  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Creighton  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Faro  directed  the 
division  of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  at  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Charity  Hospital  in 
New  Orleans  from  1978  to  1983.  He 
then  joined  the  faculty  at  the  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  at  the  Texas 
Medical  Center  in  Houston,  where  he 
served  as  director  of  the  division  of 
infectious  diseases  for  nearly  10  years. 
He  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
department  from  1987  until  1992, 
before  accepting  the  chairmanship  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  ■ 


Sebastian  Faro, 
MD,  PhD 





contamination.” 

He  cautioned, 

“Thoroughly 
wash  fruits  and 
vegetable 
products  that 
would  be  eaten 
uncooked.” 

Unwashed 
strawberries  and 
raspberries  are 
the  suspected 
vehicles  in  last  summer’s  outbreak. 

Epilepsy  and  pregnancy 

While  interviewing  Susan  Wigsmoen 
for  a Sept.  5 story  about  epilepsy  in 
the  workplace,  Channel  5 learned 
Wigsmoen  was  pregnant  and 
requested  pemnission  to  produce  a 
series  about  her  pregnancy.  Wigsmoen 
has  been  under  the  care  of  Michael 
Smith,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Epilepsy  Center,  for  the  past  four 
years.  Channel  5 had  planned  to 
produce  a three-part  series,  following 
Wigsmoen  through  the  last  two 
months  of  her  pregnancy. 

The  first  segment  aired  on 
Sept.  18,  and  an  ultrasound  procedure 
was  to  be  filmed  at  Rush  on  Oct.  22. 
However,  Wigsmoen’s  son  foiled  the 
plans  with  an  early  arrival.  He  was 
bom  on  Oct.  19,  after  Wigsmoen’s 
labor  was  induced  four  weeks  before 
her  due  date  when  a decrease  in  her 
amniotic  fluid,  which  is  monitored  in 
high-risk  patients,  was  discovered. 
Andrew  Anthony  Wigsmoen  was 
bom  naturally,  without  complications, 
on  Oct.  19,  and  a second,  hastily 
assembled  TV  segment  covered  his 
departure  from  the  hospital  and  arrival 
at  home. 

Xavier  Pombar,  DO,  Wigsmoen’s 
obstetrician  and  a specialist  in  high- 
risk  pregnancies,  told  Channel  5, 
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“Women  with  epilepsy  should  consult 
their  obstetrician  and  neurologist 
about  becoming  pregnant.  The 
majority  of  patients  with  seizure 
disorders  like  epilepsy  should  be  able 
to  become  pregnant  and  have  normal 
labor  and  delivery  and  healthy 
children.”  Added  Smith,  “Susan  did 
well  and  the  baby  is  a beautiful  little 
guy  with  no  problems.” 

Living  in  a imm  world 

Rush’s  world-renowned  sleep  expert 
Rosalind  D.  Cartwright,  PhD, 
recently  was  interviewed  for  a series  of 
four  articles  on  sleep  in  USA  Today’s 
supplement  USA  Weekend.  Reporter 
David  Sharp  asked  Cartwright  why 
some  people  remember  dreams  while 
others  don’t.  “There  are  lots  of 
answers,”  Cartwright  told  him.  “One 
is  just  how  good  one’s  visual  memory 
is.  It  also  depends  on  how  vivid  the 
dream  is,  how  much  emotion  it 
carries.  Similarly,  you  remember 
exciting  dreams,  but  every  day — or 
rather,  every  night — dreams,  you  tend 
not  to  remember.” 

Cartwright  said  that  people  who 
think  they  don’t  dream,  do,  and  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  certain  anti- 
depressant drug  therapies,  we  all 
dream  every  night.  The  supplement 
featuring  Cartwright  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  December  or  January.  H 


0h ...  Macarena 

From  left  to  right,  Walter  W.  Whisler,  MD,  PhD,  Charles  F.  M cKielJr. , MD, 
and  Trustee  Perry  R.  Pero  try  their  hand  at  the  Macarena  during  the  sixth  annual 
Medical  Staff/Faculty  Dinner  Dance  Nov.  16  at  the  RitZ'Carlton  Hotel.  More 
than  250  guests  dined  and  danced  the  night  away  to  the  strains  of  Peter  Hix  and 
his  orchestra.  Since  the  event  began,  nearly  $200,000  has  been  raised  for  financial 
assistance  programs  in  Rush  Medical  College.  Whisler  and  Dennis  Pessis,  MD, 
chaired  the  dinner  dance.  □ 
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'lis  the  season  fop  the  Rush  Holiday  Party 


A m 

Ar 


mem-  Santa,  carols  sung  by  the 
ush  Gospel  Choir,  and  turkey 
with  all  the  trimmings  are  among  the 


festivities  planned  for  the  Rush 
Holiday  Party  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  18, 
in  the  cafeteria. 


To  ensure  that  all  Rush 
employees,  including  those  who  work 
the  second  and  third  shifts,  can 


No  matter  how  famous  you  think  you  are... 

Nobody  gets  into  the  party  without  an  I.D.  badge  -- 

NOBODY!! 


Illustration  by  John  Regnier 

Don't  forget  your  I.D.  for  the  Rush  Holiday  Party  on  Wednesday  December  18th! 


. . ..  .. 


participate  in  the  celebration,  a 
holiday  breakfast,  and  lunch/dinner 
will  be  served.  Breakfast  runs  from 
6:30  a.m.  until  1 0 a.m.,  while 
lunch/dinner  will  be  served  from  10:30 
a.m.  until  8 p.m.  Employees  have  a 
choice  of  breakfast  or  lunch/dinner. 
Additional  meals  are  $7.50. 

Employees  are  asked  to  bring  their 
Rush  ID  badge,  so  they  can  “swipe  in” 
for  faster  admittance. 

For  employees’  listening  pleasure, 
the  Proviso  East  High  School  Jazz 
Band  will  perform  at  1 1 a.m.,  followed 
by  the  Rush  Gospel  Choir  at  noon.  A 
piano  and  microphone  will  be 
available  during  the  day  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  entertain  party-goers. 

The  annual  holiday  raffle  will  be 
conducted  differently  this  year.  For  the 
first  time,  the  names  of  every  Rush 
employee  will  automatically  be  entered 
into  the  raffle.  Employees  do  not  have 
to  attend,  or  be  present  at  the  holiday 
party  to  win.  ■ 


Members  of  the  molecular  biophysics  lab,  clockwise  from  upper  left,  are:  Gonzalo  Ferreira, 
Eduardo  Rios,  Jingsong  Zhou,  Jianxum  Yi,  Roman  Shirokov,  Natalia  Shirokova,  Adorn 
Gonzalez  and  Alexander  T sugorka. 


Researchers  receive  prestigious  award 


The  federal  government  has 

rewarded  basic  scientists  at  Rush 
for  their  efforts  to  understand  how 
muscle  cells  translate  electrical  signals 
from  the  brain  into  movement. 

Eduardo  Rios,  PhD,  professor  of 
molecular  biophysics,  and  his 
colleagues  have  received  a Method  to 
Extend  Research  in  Time  (MERIT) 
award  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  in  recognition  of  their 
advances  in  identifying  the 
communication  process  between 
nerve  cells  and  muscle  cells.  The 
award,  which  eliminates  Rios’  need  to 
submit  competitive  grant  applications 
to  the  NIH  for  10  years,  totals  more 
than  $3  million. 

“When  the  brain  says,  ‘Go,’ 
calcium  floods  into  the  muscle  cells, 
triggering  the  muscle  to  move,”  Rios 
said.  “We  are  trying  to  determine  how 
muscle  cells  convert  the  electrical 
signal  into  action.” 

In  previous  work,  Rios  found  a 
muscle-cell  molecule  that  senses  the 
electrical  impuLses  and  actually 
triggers  the  calcium  buildup.  Last  year, 
Rios  and  his  ad  leagues  were  the  first 
scientists  to  visually  record  calcium 


entering  the  working  spaces  of  the 
muscle  cells  through  individual 
channels. 

It  is  for  this  continuing  progress 
that  Rios  received  the  funding  award, 
which  will  allow  him  and  his 
colleagues  to  develop  advanced 
recording  equipment.  Using  this 
equipment,  they  will  further  explore 
the  process  by  which  calcium  enters 
muscle  cells,  starting  from  the 
behavior  of  individual  molecules. 

“Nature  is  very  economical  and  if 
something  works,  it  is  copied  over  and 
over,”  Rios  said.  “If  we  understand 
how  a single  molecule  functions,  we 
may  be  able  to  determine  how  the 
entire  cell  will  react,  and,  down  the 
line,  how  the  whole  muscle  will  react. 
In  fact,  we  are  now  learning  that 
communication  within  the  brain,  from 
one  cell  to  another,  may  use  the  same 
procedures  that  work  for  muscles.” 

Many  diseases  are  associated  with 
minute  changes  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  muscle  cells.  Under- 
standing where  and  how  these 
alterations  occur  will  provide  more 
information  for  preventing  or  treating 
diseases,  Rios  said.  ■ 


Spirituality 

continued  from  page  I 

improved  quality  of  life,”  says  Fitchett. 
The  project  surveyed  more  than  1 ,100 
patients  in  three  cities. 

Staff  at  the  Center  for  Spirituality 
and  Health  are  a valuable  resource  for 
physicians  and  nurses  in  the  Medical 
Center  and  for  the  mental  health 
community.  “We  hope  to  help  educate 
mental  health  professionals  about  how 
to  handle  religious  and  spiritual  issues 
when  they  come  up  in  counseling,” 
says  Daly.  “We  also  want  doctors  and 
nurses  to  know  how  to  respond  when 
one  of  their  patients  brings  up  a 
religious  issue  during  normal 
conversation,”  says  Fitchett. 

A lot  of  people  who  seek 
psychological  services  at  the  center 
have  experienced  emotional  neglect 
or  physical  or  sexual  abuse,  says  Daly,  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  “This  raises 
profound  spiritual  questions.  ‘Is  the 
world  a safe  place?  Am  I a good 
person?  Is  there  a loving  God  who 
protects  people  that  I can  count  on?,’  ” 
says  Daly.  In  her  job  as  a therapist, 

Daly  often  sees  people  struggling  with 
these  profound  life  questions.  “Crises 
can  lead  people  closer  to  God,  or  leave 
them  feeling  bitter,  abandoned  and 
alone,”  she  says. 


Regardless  of  the  feelings  evoked, 
Daly  and  her  staff  want  to  help. 

“I’m  interested  in  helping  people 
experience  a secure  environment 
where  they  can  work  through  the 
tough  emotional  and  relational  issues 
and  talk  openly  about  religious  doubt 
and  other  spiritual  concerns  that  may 
emerge  in  the  context  of  psycho- 
therapy,” she  says.  “What  we  do  is  very 
individualized,  and  in  the  process  of 
therapy  people  may  explore  a variety 
of  coping  and  spiritual  resources.  For 
example,  I might  recommend  a 
support  group,  a nutritionist,  a book, 
or  encourage  a patient  to  explore 
whether  prayer  and  meditation 
could  be  helpful. 

“And  other  people  find  a lot  of 
spiritual  meaning  in  being  involved  in 
a community,  whether  it’s  a traditional 
religious  community  or  a small 
spirituality  group.  There  are  other 
people  who  say  to  me  the  most 
spiritual  thing  for  them  is  a new 
baby — a new  life.  And  so  for  some 
people,  spending  time  with  infants 
who  are  either  abandoned  or  sick  can 
be  a way  to  enrich  their  sense  of 
meaning  and  spirituality  in  life.  We 
want  to  use  psychological  and  spiritual 
resources  to  help  our  patients.” 

For  more  information,  call 
Mary  Daly  at  ext.  25570.  ■ 
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Quarterly  employee  meetings  provide  open 


Jim  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 

president  for  hospital  affairs,  presided 
at  three  all-employee  meetings  Oct.  23 
and  24-  He  updated  employees  on 
hospital  operations  and  ongoing 
facilities  improvement  projects  like  the 
parking  garage  renovation.  He  also 
reviewed  new  clinical  programs 
designed  to  draw  more  patients  to  the 
Medical  Center  and  improvement 
efforts  that  will  help  Rush  stay  ahead  of 
changes  under  way  in  health  care. 

Frankenbach  began  with  an 
overview  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
operational  performance  over  the  last 
quarter — July  1 through  Sept.  30.  He 


260,000  inpatient  days.  This  dropped 
to  200,000  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

“Decreased  inpatient  days  is  a 
market  phenomenon.  It’s  going  on  at 
hospitals  across  the  country.” 

Several  factors  play  a role, 
including  new  technologies  and 
treatments  that  enable  physicians  to 
perform  tests  and  surgeries  on  an 
outpatient  basis,  as  well  as  a shift 
toward  managed  care,  which 
discourages  unnecessary  hospital  stays. 

In  the  past,  revenue  from 
outpatient  visits  helped  offset  the 
decline  in  inpatient  revenue, 
Frankenbach  said.  But  last  quarter, 


Frankenbach  stressed  that  the 
Medical  Center  is  profitable  and  has 
not  lost  money.  But  to  fund  needed 
programs,  Rush  must  bring  in  more 
revenue  by  implementing  innovative 
programs  and  obtaining  insurance 
contracts  that  increase  the  number  of 
patients  who  can  receive  care  at  Rush. 

“The  overall  strategies  at  Rush  are 
not  one-dimensional.  They  are  focused 
on  building  our  patient  and  service 
volumes,  as  well  as  aggressively 
managing  our  expenses,”  Frankenbach 
said.  He  highlighted  several  clinical 
programs — old  and  new — that  are 
helping  build  up  Rush’s  revenue: 


“The  overall  strategies  at  Rush  are  not  one' 
dimensional.  They  are  focused  on  building  our 
patient  and  service  volumes,  as  well  as 
aggressively  managing  our  expenses.” 

revealed  some  good  news:  “Rush  is 
running  the  highest  daily  census  for 
Chicagoland  hospitals.” 

Overall,  however,  hospital 
admissions  and  lengths  of  stay  have 
fallen  over  the  last  several  years, 
reflecting  a national  shift  toward 
outpatient  care.  In  1990,  the  Medical 
Center  had  an  overall  annual  census  of 


combined  revenue  from  the  inpatient 
and  outpatient  sides  was  behind  the 
targeted  net  goal — the  figure  set  by 
management  to  fund  important 
projects  and  programs.  Fortunately, 
expenses  at  the  Medical  Center  were 
under  budget,  but  not  enough  to  offset 
revenue  shortfalls.  So,  operating  results 
were  profitable,  but  under  budget. 


• Heart  Failure  and  Cardiac 
Transplant  Program — The  1994 
recruitment  of  a new  cardiology  team 
has  had  a positive  effect  on  a number 
of  services,  most  notably  in  cardiology 
and  cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery. 

• Lung  Transplant  Program — 
Most  of  the  staff  has  been  hired,  and 
the  Medical  Center  expects  to  be 


performing  lung  transplants  soon. 

• Pulmonary  Heart  Disease 
Program — Stuart  Rich,  MD,  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  experts  in  primary 
pulmonary  hypertension,  was  recently 
recruited  from  the  University  of  Illinoi 
Hospital  at  Chicago.  Rush  is  one  of 
only  a handful  of  treatment  sites  for 
patients  with  primary  pulmonary 
hypertension,  a complex  cardiovascula 
disease  characterized  by  abnormally 
high  pressure  in  the  arteries  of  the 
lungs.  By  March  1997,  the  Rush 
Center  for  the  Detection  and 
Management  of  Coronary  Disease 
should  be  running.  The  center  will 
focus  on  early  detection  of  heart  diseas 
in  asymptomatic  patients  using  the 
ultrafast  CT  scanner. 

• Rush- Presby ter ian-St.  Luke’s 
Health  Associates — Rush’s  physician 
hospital  organization  allows  the 
Medical  Center  and  its  physicians  to 
negotiate  for  insurance  contracts.  Rush 
now  has  contracts  with  all  the  major 
payors,  including  Blue  Cross  PPO  and 
United  HealthCare.  “Getting  the 
contracts  is  the  ticket  into  the  game, 
but  now  we  have  to  increase  awareness 
so  that  people  know  that  the  quality 
and  service  offered  by  Rush  are 
available  to  them,”  said  Frankenbach. 
A series  of  half  page  ads  to  promote 
Rush  has  been  running  in  the  Chicago 


What  employees 

Employees  asked  a variety  of 
questions  at  the  mid-October 
employee  meetings.  Edited  excerpts 
from  Jim  Frankenbach’s  responses 
follow. 

How  can  people  working  on 
the  units  come  to  these  meetings?  I 
will  come  to  any  unit,  if  invited.  I’d 
also  like  these  meetings  videotaped. 
(One  of  the  meetings  is  available  on 
videotape  and  can  be  checked  out 
at  the  Learning  Resource  Center). 

When  will  the  parking  lot 
construction  be  finished?  Not  soon 
enough.  The  tension  rods  in  the 
concrete  structure  have  to  be 
reinforced — it’s  a project  expected 
to  take  several  years.  We’re  trying  to 
accomplish  this  with  as  little 
disruption  as  possible.  A lot  of 
people  like  the  convenience  of  the 
garage,  but  if  we  don’t  do  this,  there 
won’t  be  a garage. 

What’s  this  about  a deficit? 
There  is  no  deficit,  projected  or 
otherwise.  What  has  been  looked 
at,  however,  is  our  cost  disadvantage 
projected  five  years  from  now  if 
Rush  does  nothing  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  healthcare  environment. 

In  order  to  adapt,  we’re  looking  at 
generating  new  revenues  and 
removing  or  reducing  costs  over  a 
five-year  period.  Examples  of  how 
this  might  happen:  standardization 
of  medical  and  surgical  supplies, 
standardization  of  other  supplies, 
changes  in  our  choice  of  pharma- 
ceuticals, changes  in  transport  and 
changes  in  test  scheduling.  It’s 
important  that  we  drive  this  process 
internally,  but  we  have  to  recognize 


want  to  know 

that  the  easy  stuff  is  behind  us.  The 
overall  strategies  at  Rush  are  not 
one-dimensional.  We  have  to  focus 
on  new  revenue  sources  and  cost 
reductions  to  maintain  the 
innovation  and  quality  of  care  Rush 
is  nationally  known  for. 

I know  about  the  inpatient 
satisfaction  survey,  but  with  so 
much  care  moving  to  outpatient, 
how  are  we  evaluating  patient 
satisfaction  in  those  programs? 

The  new  inpatient  survey 
mechanism  has  an  outpatient 
component.  It’s  important  to  stay 
on  top  of  patient  satisfaction:  we’re 
profitable  now  and  we  intend  to 
stay  profitable  by  monitoring 
quality,  patient  satisfaction 
and  so  on. 

What’s  the  role  of  the  System 
in  containing  costs  and  generating 
new  revenues?  The  Rush  Physician 
Hospital  Organization  (PHO)  is 
working  with  other  System  hospital 
PHOs  to  generate  new  business. 
There  is  a System  goal  to  take  20 
percent  of  costs  out  of  the  system.  A 
system  purchasing  director  has  been 
hired  to  coordinate  that  effort. 
Another  way  we’re  trying  to  add 
revenue:  Dr.  DeCresce  and  the 
Rush  Medical  Labs  are  doing  more 
business  for  the  affiliates. 

Are  there  plans  to  further 
change  the  skill  mix  at  Rush?  The 
question  is  really,  ‘Are  we  using 
nurses  as  efficiently  as  we  can?’ 
That’s  a question  for  three-to-five 
year  planning.  I don’t  think  anyone 
is  interested  in  making  skill  mix 
changes  for  the  sake  of  change.  ■ 


Laundry  employees  recognized 
for  teamwork  and  commitment 


Asa  key  player  on  the  1986  Super 

Martha  Herrera 

/TBowI  champion  Chicago  Bears, 

Shirley  Ivy 

Mike  Singletary  knows  what  it  means 

Clayton  Kilpatrick 

to  be  a member  of  a winning  team. 

Anthony  Mixon 

The  keynote  speaker  at  the  15  th 

Goulboume  Morris 

annual  Laundry/Linen  Services  Pride 

Billy  Murphy 

Day  on  Oct.  1 1 , Singletary  praised  the 

Emel  Nelson 

employees  of  Laundry/Linen  Services 

Annie  Rogers 

for  their  teamwork  and  commitment 

Rdell  Walker 

to  excellence. 

Founders  Day 

Congratulations  to  the  following 

5 Years 

employees  who  wash,  dry  and 

Bennie  Caldwell 

distribute  more  than  14  tons  of  linen 

James  Coffie 

every  day  for  about  1,400  patients  in 

Celia  Villarreal 

the  Rush  System  for  Health. 

Arthur  Watson 

Laundry  Employee  of  the  Quarter 

10  Years 

Walter  Williams 

Anthony  Brown 

Support  Services 

15  Years 

Manager  of  the  First  Quarter 

Martha  Herrera 

Goulboume  Morris 

25  Years 

Support  Services 

Alice  Holman 

Manager  of  the  Second  Quarter 

Lorene  Jackson 

Phil  Larson 

L.C.  McClain 

Perfect  Attendance  Awards 

Dougal  Simon 

Bennie  Caldwell 

40  Years 

Mary  Curtis 

Goulboume  Morris 

Nathaniel  Davis 

Retired  Staff 

Almeda  Hamlin 

Lartharee  Winston 
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n for  discussion 


Tribune  since  Oct.  6.  (See  sample  of  ad, 
on  the  right). 

• Advertising/Promotion — Rush 
recently  signed  a partnership  with 
WBBM-TV  (Channel  2).  As  part  of 
the  agreement,  Channel  2 will  air  a 
series  of  health  promotion  ads 
emphasizing  Rush  people  and 
programs.  Beginning  in  January,  nearly 
400  ads  will  run  over  a one-year  period. 

Besides  building  Rush’s  patient 
base,  the  Medical  Center  must  improve 
the  delivery  of  patient  care  so  it  is  more 
efficient.  “We  don’t  want  to  just  cut 
costs.  We  need  to  find  more  efficient 
ways  to  get  things  done.” 

Sometimes  efficiencies  can  be 
gained  with  relatively  small 
improvements,  like  eliminating 
needless  tasks.  Othertimes,  it  requires 
rethinking  how  a service  is  carried  out, 
which  might  include  changing 
departmental  structure,  using 
information  technology  to  speed  up 
tasks,  or  training  staff  to  assume 
additional  responsibilities. 

As  a successful  example  of  the 
second  type,  Frankenbach  points  to 
Rush  Medical  Laboratories.  Director 
Robert  DeCresce,  MD,  is  combining 
several  labs,  such  as  chemistry  and 
hematology,  into  one.  Staff  are  also 
being  trained  to  work  in  more  than  one 
lab,  so  that  they  can  take  on  more 


responsibilities  or  fill 
in  for  other  staff. 

As  a result,  the 
lab  expects  to  save 
$500,000  a year.  Most 
of  the  savings  are  the 
result  of  attrition-staff 
who  retire  or  quit  and 
are  not  replaced. 

Because  the  lab  is 
running  more 
efficiently,  less  staff 
are  needed  to  run  it. 

Other  savings  will  be 
achieved  by  reducing 
supply  and  equip- 
ment costs. 

The  lab  will  also 
take  up  less  room.  It 
will  shrink  from  four 
to  three  floors  on 
Jelke.  Besides  freeing 
up  7,000  square  feet  of 
lab  space,  a smaller  lab 
makes  it  easier  for  staff 
to  communicate  and 
perform  their  jobs. 

In  the  months 
ahead,  Rush  leaders 
are  planning  to  announce  specific 
performance  improvement  initiatives 
that  the  Medical  Center  will  focus  on. 
Look  for  details  in  NewsRounds  and  at 
upcoming  town  meetings. 


f 

How  effective  is  a 
health  plan  jhat  doesn’t 
include 


Let’s  face  it,  a health  plan  is  really  only  as  good 
as  the  doctors  and  hospitals  it  offers.  Which 
is  why  it’s  so  important  to  choose  a plan  that 
includes  Rush.  After  all,  Rush  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  US  News  and  World  Report  as 
one  of  America’s  Best  Hospitals  four  years 
running.  Plus,  we  offer  one  of  the  area’s 
broadest  selections  of  primary  care  doctors 


and  specialists.  Something  you  already  know, 
if  you’re  one  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
depend  on  us  today  for  high  quality,  innova- 
tive health  care.  So  when  considering  a 
health  plan  for  the  coming  year,  be  sure  to 
select  one  which  includes  Rush.  Other- 
wise, you  may  find  yourself  up  a creek 
without,  well,  an  effective  health  plan. 
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Choose  a health  plan  with  Rush  doctors.  l-888-787'4676. 
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If  you  missed  the  employee 
meetings,  audio  cassettes  and  a 
videotape  are  available  for  checkout  in 
the  Learning  Resource  Center.  The 
next  series  of  employee  meetings  are 


http://www.rush.edu 


scheduled  for  late  January.  If  you  have 
suggestions  for  topics,  please  call 
Frankenbach’s  office  at  ext.  22169  or 
drop  him  a note  at  364  Professional 
Building  III.  ■ 


New  law  requires  closer  look 


To  comply  with  a new  law — 

known  as  the  Illinois  Health  Care 
Worker  Background  Act — Rush’s 
human  resources  department  began 
performing  more  extensive  criminal 
background  checks  on  prospective 
employees  this  past  January.  In  early 
November,  the  department  moved 
into  the  second  phase  of  compliance: 
completing  criminal  background 
checks  on  current  employees  who  fall 
under  the  law’s  specifications  by  the 
January  1,  1997  deadline. 

The  law  specifically  focuses  on 
employees  in  non-licensed  positions 
who  provide  direct  or  personal  care  to 
patients.  Direct  care  includes  drawing 
blood,  taking  EKGs  or  monitoring 
vital  signs.  Personal  care  includes 
bathing  or  other  personal  needs. 
Among  the  job  positions  that  fall 
under  these  categories  are  patient 
services  associates,  certified  nurses 
assistants,  traasporters,  respiratory 
therapists  and  radiology  technologists. 

Licensed  workers  such  as 
physicians  or  nurses  are  exempt  from 
this  law  because  they  must  undergo 
criminal  background  checks  before 
receiving  their  licenses. 

“Rush  doesn’t  have  a choice  about 
whether  or  not  we  conduct  these 
background  checks.  It’s  the  law,”  says 
Phyllis  Martin,  director,  recruitment 
and  career  services.  “But  human 
revjurces  is  committed  to  helping 
employees  in  anyway  possible  to  get 
through  this  process.” 

Intended  to  protect  frail  and 
disabled  patients  from  potential  harm, 


the  law  holds  healthcare  organizations 
across  the  state  responsible  for 
knowingly  hiring  or  retaining  a person 
convicted  of  a serious  crime  in  a 
position  that  involves  direct  patient 
contact.  The  law,  passed  by  the  Illinois 
House  in  January  1996,  was  spurred  in 
part  by  local  and  national  publicity  on 
the  abuse  of  the  frail  and  elderly  by 
healthcare  workers. 

Performing  criminal  background 
checks  is  not  a new  procedure  at  Rush. 
Committed  to  protecting  patients, 
Rush  has  investigated  the  background 
of  all  employees — those  who  provide 
patient  care  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  other  areas — since  1994. 

However,  these  investigations 
were  less  extensive  than  those  required 
under  the  new  law.  In  the  past,  the 
background  investigations  only 
covered  serious  crimes  committed  in 
Cook  and  DuPage  counties.  Under  the 
new  law,  Rush  must  check  if  employees 
committed  a crime  anywhere  in  the 
state  and  in  some  federal  districts, 
which  cross  state  lines. 

Rush  also  must  check  to  see  if 
employees  who  have  direct  patient 
contact  committed  a serious  crime  at 
any  time  in  their  lives.  In  the  past, 
Rush  only  looked  back  seven  years. 

Completing  the  required  criminal 
background  checks  involves  several 
steps.  First,  in  early  November, 
employees  affected  by  the  law  were 
asked  to  sign  a consent  form  permitting 
human  resources  to  conduct  the  check. 

These  consent  forms  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  state  police  for  a statewide, 


non-fingerprint  criminal  background 
check.  The  state  police  will  then  send 
Martin  a list  of  “matches,”  or 
employees  who  were  convicted  of  a 
serious  crime,  which  range  from 
murder  or  neglect  of  a disabled  person 
to  drug  dealing  or  shoplifting. 

Recognizing  that  some  people 
may  have  been  convicted  of  a crime 
when  young  or  because  of  extenuating 
circumstances,  Rush  is  encouraging 
employees  to  apply  for  a waiver  from 


the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health.  This  waiver  serves  as  a 
“pardon”  of  sorts,  Martin  explains. 

To  help  employees  initiate  the 
waiver  process,  a human  resources 
consultant  will  meet  one-on-one  with 
the  employee.  If  an  employee  is 
granted  the  waiver,  Rush  will  continue 
to  employ  that  person,  unless  there  are 
other  extenuating  circumstances. 

For  more  information,  call  Phyllis 
Martin  at  ext  23625.  ■ 
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iking  spirits  bright  during  the  holidays 


For  Cindy  Lollar,  MT  (ASCP),  and 
her  family,  the  holiday  season  is  a 
time  for  joy — and  an  opportunity  to 
bring  joy  to  other  people. 

This  year,  as  in  years  past,  Lollar  is 
buying  presents  for  needy  families 
through  the  Adopt-A-Family  program 
at  Rush. 

“Christmas  in  my  family  has 
always  been  a big  deal,”  says  Lollar,  a 
medical  technologist  II  in  clinical 
microbiology.  “My  parents  provided  so 
much  for  our  family.  I would  like  to 
see  other  families  who  aren’t  as 
fortunate  as  mine  receive  not  only 
presents  and  toys,  but  daily  necessities 
that  we  take  for  granted  such  as 
clothing,  blankets  and  food.” 

Rush  employees  can  participate  in 
the  Adopt- A-Family  program  by 
contacting  community  affairs  (see 


related  story).  The  registration 
deadline  is  Friday,  Dec.  13. 

“I  think  it’s  a good  program 
because  it  makes  Christmas  happen 
for  a lot  of  people  who  otherwise 
wouldn’t  have  a Christmas,”  says 
Vemeice  Cherry,  manager  and  health 
education  coordinator,  community 
affairs.  “It’s  too  bad  it  couldn’t  happen 
all  year  long  because  families  are 
needy  for  more  than  just 
the  holidays.” 

Cherry  says  departments  often 
adopt  a family  and  can  request  the  size 
of  the  family.  Participants  also  may 
adopt  senior  citizens  or  people  who 
are  physically  challenged. 

Lollar  recalls  the  first  year  she 
participated  in  the  program.  She 
asked  her  coworkers  in  clinical 
microbiology  if  they  would  be 


interested  in  adopting  a family. 

“The  people  knocked  me  off  my 
feet,”  she  said.  “We  adopted  a family 
with  a mother  and  six  kids,  and  we 
filled  a room  with  gifts.  People  really 
surprised  me.” 

Now,  Lollar  looks  forward  to 
participating  in  the  holiday  program 
every  year. 

“This  is  my  favorite  thing  to  do 
all  year,”  she  says.  “I  think  it’s 
really  great.  I can’t  imagine  people 
with  so  much  to  offer  not  wanting 
to  get  involved.  If  you  get  people  in 
your  department  to  donate  money, 
all  you  need  is  one  or  two  people  to 
go  out  and  shop.  It’s  just  as 
important  to  donate  gently-used 
clothing,  unopened  toiletries  and 
non-perishable  food  from  your 
pantry  shelves.”  H 


How  you  can  help 

Rush  employees  can  participate  in 
the  Adopt-A-Family  or  Holiday 
Food  Giving  programs,  sponsored  by 
community  affairs. 

Adopt-A-Family  Program: 

By  4 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  13, 
contact  community  affairs  at  ext. 
25961  and  request  to  adopt  a family, 
senior  citizen,  teenager  or  physically 
challenged  person. 

Community  affairs  will  contact 
the  appropriate  Coalition  Against 
Hunger  agency.  The  agency  will 
contact  you  and  arrange  to 
pick  up  gifts. 

Food-Giving  Program: 

Deposit  canned  goods  and  non- 
perishable  food  items  into  food  bins 
located  in  the  Jelke  lobby  or  fourth- 
floor  Atrium  bridge. 

Food  items  will  be  distributed  to 
the  following  agencies:  Marcy 
Newberry  Association,  Inc., 
Habilitative  Systems,  Inc.,  and 
Cathedral  Shelter. 

Toiletry  items  also  will  be 
accepted  in  the  admissions  office, 
fourth  floor  Atrium.  El 
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Sign  up  for  benefits 

Open  enrollment — die  time  during 
which  employees  can  change  their 
health  insurance  coverage  or  add  or  drop 
dental  benefits — is  winding  down. 
Employees  have  until  Wednesday, 

Nov.  27,  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 
For  more  information,  stop  by  the 
compensation  and  benefits  office  at  729 
S.  Paulina,  or  call  ext.  26637. 

Lighting  up 
the  holidays 

Want  to  learn  more  about  the  special 
holiday  traditions  of  people  in  other 
countries?  Rush’s  annual  Festival  of 


In  Brief 


Lights  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  die 
Armour  Academic  Center.  In  the  past, 
booths  have  represented  Kwanzaa, 
Chanukah,  Advent,  Christmas  in 
Mexico,  Swedish  Santa 
Lucia  and  Islamic 
Eid-Ul-Fitr.  The 
Festival  of 
Lights  is 
sponsored 
by  the 

Multicultural 
Affairs 

Coalition  and 
the  Office  of 
International 
Services.  For  more 
information,  call  Ann  Schuppert  at 
ext.  22030. 


Breast  sen-exam  class 

Women  are  encouraged  to  learn  how  to 
properly  do  this  life-saving  exam,  and  to 
find  out  more  about  breast  cancer  risk 
factors.  The  free,  45 -minute  class  will  be 
held  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  in  die 
Comprehensive  Breast  Center, 

863  Professional  Building. 

Doves  for  sale 

Rush  Hospice  Partners  holds  its  annual 
fund-raiser  in  Rush’s  cafeteria  each 
Thursday  and  Friday  throughout 
December.  Paper  dove  ornaments  are  $5 
each,  and  can  be  hung  on  a Tree  of  Life 
at  a Rush  facility  or  used  to  decorate  your 
home  for  the  holidays.  A signed,  limited 
edition,  ceramic  dove  pin  can  also  be 

purchased 
for  $15. 
Money 
raised  helps 
hospice 
patients 
and  their 
families  throughout  the  year.  Rush 
Hospice  Partners  is  a non-profit  hospice 
designed  to  provide  the  Rush  System  for 
Health  and  the  community  with  an 
awareness  of  and  access  to  compassionate 
hospice  care.  For  more  information,  call 
(708)  386-9191. 

Get  in  the  sing 

The  Rush  Choir  will  sing  holiday 
favorites  in  several  performances  at  the 
Medical  Center: 

Friday,  Dec.  13 

Noon- 12:20  p.m.,  8 Bowman  Center 
12:20-12:40  p.m.,  6 Bowman  Center 
12:40-1  p.m.,  5 Bowman  Center 


Tuesday,  Dec.  17 

Noon,  Kellogg  Chapel,  lessons  and  carols 

Thursday,  Dec.  19 

Noon,  Cafeteria 

Friday,  Dec.  20 

Noon,  Atrium  Cafe 

Gobble  up  computer 
training 

The  Department  of  Infonnation  Services 
offers  a variety  of  computer  classes 
throughout  November,  December  and 
January.  MS  office  overview,  and 
introductory — and  more  advanced 
classes — in 
Windows, 

Word  and 
PowerPoint 
are  offered. 

You  can  also 
become 
Internet- 
savvy.  A 
discount  is 
offered  for  all  Rush  System  employees. 
Call  ext.  24242,  or  access  information 
services  on  the  Internet  at: 
http://www.msh.edu/Is/train/ 

Spotting  Santa 
in  the  stairwells 

Take  the  stairs  instead  of  the  elevator  on 
Monday,  Dec.  9,  from  8 a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.,  and  you  may  bump  into  Santa 
bearing  gifts.  This  program  is  sponsored 
by  employee  health  and  fitness. 

Gearing  up  for 
Research  Forum 

Abstract  forms  are  now  being  sent  out  to 
student  and  faculty  researchers  who 


would  like  to  participate  in  the  1997 
Rush  University  Research  Forum. 
Abstracts  are  due  Jan.  6.  The  forum, 
which  recognizes  the  efforts  of 
researchers  throughout  the  Rush  System 
for  Health,  will  be  held  Feb.  25-27  in  the 
Searle  Conference  Center.  The  1997 
event  will  feature  symposia  on  various 
research  topics,  along  with  the  annual 
Sigma  Xi  research  poster  session.  For 
information,  or  to  obtain  additional 
abstract  forms,  call  ext.  26421. 

Lunch  ¥ learn 

Don’t  get  mad,  get  sensible  advice  on 
how  to  deal  with  anger.  Attend  “I’m 
tired  of  being  ticked  off,”  on  Friday, 

Dec.  13,  from  12:15  p.m.  to  1 p.m.,  in 
205  Schweppe.  “Surviving  the  holidays: 
diet  and  exercise  techniques,”  will  be 
presented  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  18,  from 
noon  to  1 2:45  p.m.,  in  room  2 10  of  the 
cafeteria.  Presenters  include  Andrea 
Domas,  MS,  RD,  of  clinical  nutrition, 
and  Julie  Schmittdiel,  RN,  and  Ericka 
Yule,  MA,  of  the  Cardiac  Rehabilitation 
Center.  Brown  bags  are  welcome,  and 
classes  are  free.  For  more  information, 
call  employee  health  and  fitness  at 
ext.  22817. 

Scouting  fun 

All  cubmasters,  scoutmasters  and  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  leaders  are  invited  to  a 
round  table  discussion  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  starting  a Cub  Scout  Pack  at 
the  Laurance  Armour  Day  School.  A 
meeting  will  be  held  in  January  to  explore 
the  possibility.  For  more  information,  call 
Wally  Mroz  at  ext.  25895,  or  Andrea 
Walsh  at  ext.  23275.  fS 
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Physicians  learn  the 
ABCs  of  managed  care 


About  40  Rush  physicians 
took  off  their  white  coats 
recently  and  spent  a day 


grouped  around  conference  tables 
listening  to  tips  on  basic  contract 
negotiation  and  discussing  the 
financial  implications  of  capitation. 

Why  would  physicians — typically 
more  comfortable  diagnosing  and 
treating  patients — be  interested  in 

MANAGING  MANAGED  CARE 

A regular  series  on  how  Rush  is 
improving  care  and  reducing  costs. 

subjects  traditionally  studied  by 
healthcare  administrators  or 
business  students? 

Two  words:  Managed  care. 

Intended  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
care  and  promote  the  appropriate  use 
of  healthcare  services,  managed  care  is 
making  major  inroads  in  Chicago.  The 
percentage  of  patients  in  the  Chicago 
area  who  belong  to  an  HMO,  PPO,  or 
other  type  of  managed  care  plan  has 
grown  to  approximately  70  to  80 


percent.  This  evolution  is  turning  the 
world  of  health  care — from  financial 
structures  to  patient  care  strategies — 
on  its  head. 

To  help  physicians  understand  the 
shifting  environment,  the  Rush 
Primary  Care  Institute  opened  a 
unique  “school”  in  late  1995  called  the 
Managed  Care  College.  Open  to  all 
physicians  in  the  Rush  System  for 
Health,  the  College’s  classes  cover 
financial  issues  surrounding  managed 
care,  as  well  as  more  clinically  oriented 
topics. 

“It’s  important  for  physicians  to 
have  an  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  are  operating  in  health  care 
today,”  says  Thomas  Dent,  MD,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Medicine  and  a member  of  the 
Managed  Care  College  faculty.  “It 
helps  physicians  better  ensure  that 
their  patients  receive  needed  services 
during  cost-conscious  times.” 


Over  the  last  several  decades, 
advances  in  medicine,  along  with 
various  social  and  political  events, 
have  made  it  possible  for  Americans  to 
live  longer,  healthier  lives. 
Unfortunately,  these  movements  have 
also  created  a healthcare  system  that  is 
the  most  expensive  in  the  world. 

The  reasons  for  America’s  high 
healthcare  bill  are  numerous  and 
varied.  The  failure  of  national  health 
reform  last  year  proved  only  one  thing: 
there  are  no  easy  solutions. 

Most  agree,  however,  that 
significant  dollars  can  be  saved — and 
the  quality  of  patient  care  improved — 
if  physicians  and  other  providers 
evaluate  the  necessity  of  various  tests 
and  procedures,  improve  the 
coordination  of  care  to  reduce 
administrative  overhead,  and  place  a 
greater  emphasis  on  prevention  to 
keep  people  well  and  out  of  the 
healthcare  system. 

To  encourage  the  adoption  of 
these  and  other  cost-effective 
approaches,  the  government  and 
private  insurance  companies  are  more 
closely  “managing”  how  much  they 
pay  providers  for  patient  care.  The  way 
money  is  exchanged  between  managed 
care  plans  and  providers  varies.  The 
emphasis,  however,  is  the  same — cost 
containment. 

“It’s  like  suddenly  being  placed  on 
a budget,”  says  Mervin  Shalowitz,  MD, 
professor  of  medicine  in  Rush’s 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine  and 
a lecturer  in  the  Managed  Care 
College.  “To  operate  under  managed 
care,  doctors  have  to  learn  to  practice 
more  efficiently.  They  have  to  be  more 
cognizant  of  the  cost  of  a lab  test  or 


surgery.  They  have  to  ask,  ‘Is  this  test 
medically  necessary?’  ‘Does  it 
have  value?’  ” 

To  provide  the  best  patient  care  in 
this  environment,  physicians  have  to 
become  more  savvy  in  business — an 
unnatural  inclination  for  most 
physicians,  says  Whitney  W. 
Addington,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Primary  Care  Institute. 

Ignoring  the  fine  print  on  a 
managed  care  contract  can  potentially 
affect  a practice’s  bottom  line, 
Addington  says.  More  troublesome  Ls 
the  negative  impact  a badly  negotiated 
contract  can  have  on  patient  care, 
particularly  if  a lab  test  or  procedure  Ls 
forgone  at  the  expense  of  quality  care. 

Physicians  learn  everything  they 
need  to  deal  with  the  financial  and 
patient  care  aspects  of  managed  care  at 
the  Managed  Care  College.  The 
College  offers  two  main  courses — an 
eight-hour  introductory  course  and  a 
quarterly  lecture  series. 

The  introductory  course  covers 
financial  issues  related  to  managed 
care,  such  as  contract  negotiation  and 
incentives  under  managed  care.  The 
course  also  covers  more  clinically- 
oriented  topics,  such  as  improving 
physician-patient  communication. 

The  quarterly  lecture  series  is 
intended  to  stimulate  discussion  on 
select  patient  care  topics.  For  instance, 
the  lecture  in  September  focused  on 
diabetes  care,  and  a January  15  lecture 
will  focus  on  “Asthma  Disease  State 
Management.” 

“We  want  to  give  physicians 
practical  information  to  help  them 
succeed  and  thrive  within  a managed 
care  environment,”  says  Addington.  I 


Asthma  management  lecture  on  Jan.  15 

Physicians  and  employees  are  invited  to  attend  the  next  lecture  offered  by  the 
Managed  Care  College: 

“Asthma  Disease  State  Management” 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1997 
7:30  a.m.  to  9a.m.  and  1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Searle  Conference  Center 

Kevin  Weiss,  MD,  director  of  the  Center  for  Health  Services  Research  in 
the  Primary  Care  Institute,  will  speak. 

For  more  information  on  the  Managed  Care  College’s  classes  and  lectures, 
call  Molly  O’Connor  at  ext  23567. 


Raising  money  for  AIDS 


Between  50  and  60  Rush  employees  joined  more  than  65,000  people  in  AIDS  Walk  7 Chicago  Sept.  29.  Team  members  from  Rush  raised 
nv/re  than  $9,100  towards  the  record-breaking  $1.9  milium  raised  to  support  AIDS  research,  education,  treatment  and  prevention  programs. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  and  families  affected  by  HIV  and  AIDS  will  benefit  from  money  raised  during  the  10K  walk.  □ 
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in  memory  of  a friend: 

Frank  Morrell,  MD,  1926-1996 


Frank  Morrell,  MD,  the  A.  Watson 
Armour  III  and  Sarah  Armour 
Presidential  Professor  of  Neurological 
Sciences  at  Rush — and  an 
internationally  known  physician, 
scientist  and  teacher — died  Oct.  22 
following  a brief  illness.  Dr.  Morrell 
was  70. 

In  a career  that  spanned  more 
than  four  decades,  Dr.  Morrell 
achieved  worldwide  recognition  for 
his  pioneering  research  into  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  epilepsy,  as 
well  as  the  neurosubstrates  of  learning 
and  memory.  He  also  was  highly 
regarded  for  his  work  at  the  bedside, 
where  he  applied  his  scientific 
discoveries  to  improve  the  lives  of 
patients  with  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Morrell  possessed  the  unique 
ability  to  build  bridges  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  patient,  says  Jacob 
H.  Fox,  MD,  chairman  of  neurology 
and  cochairman  of  the  Rush 
Neuroscience  Institute.  “Frank 
Morrell  was  one  of  those  rare  people 
who  had  the  research  skills  to  make 
important  discoveries,  and  the 
clinical  skills  to  apply  those 
discoveries  to  patient  care,”  says  Dr. 
Fox.  “He  was  a physician-scientist  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  an 
irreplaceable  member  of  our  faculty.” 
Dr.  Morrell’s  research  has 
influenced  the  way  epilepsy  is  treated 
at  centers  around  the  world,  say 
colleagues.  Additionally,  his 
discoveries  about  brain  function  will 


pave  the  way  for  medical  advances  in 
the  years  to  come. 

“Dr.  Morrell  brought  enormous 
enthusiasm,  energy  and  a wealth  of 
knowledge  to  research,  patient  care 
and  teaching.  His  creative  solutions 
to  intractable  problems  combined  the 
electrical,  chemical,  anatomical  and 
behavioral  aspects  of  hrain  function,” 
says  Rush  neuroscientist  Thomas 
Hoeppner,  PhD,  a friend  and  research 
collaborator  of  Dr.  Morrell’s. 

“The  research  program  at  Rush 
and  the  Epilepsy  Center  that  he 
founded  provide  a powerful  legacy  to 
his  lifelong  commitment  to 
neuroscience,”  says  Dr.  Hoeppner. 

“He  set  a standard  to  which  all  of 
us  aspire.” 

Dr.  Morrell’s  research  interests 
ranged  from  the  basic  mechanisms  of 
learning  and  memory  to  the  treat- 
ment of  severe  epilepsy.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Society  for 
Neuroscience,  a group  that  now  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  25,000 
scientists.  In  1972,  he  established  the 
Rush  Epilepsy  Center  and  served  as 
director  for  the  next  24  years. 

Among  Dr.  Morrell’s  contribu- 
tions was  the  discovery  that  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy  can  spread  through 
the  hrain  by  a process  called  “neural 
learning.”  In  this  process,  normal 
brain  cells  that  are  anatomically 
connected  to  brain  cells  showing 
epileptic  activity  become  epileptic 
themselves.  This  finding  has  had 


widespread  research  and  clinical 
implications,  says  Rush  neurologist 
Michael  Smith,  MD,  who  trained 
under  Dr.  Morrell  and  now  directs  the 
Rush  Epilepsy  Center. 

“Frank’s  basic  science  research 
back  in  the  1960s  influenced  how 
most  epilepsy  is  treated  today,  with  a 
combination  of  medications  that  both 
stop  seizures  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease,”  says  Dr.  Smith.  “My 
generation  of  epileptologists  consider 
his  to  he  one  of  the  important  names 
in  epilepsy  treatment  and  research.” 

In  recent  years,  Dr.  Morrell 
achieved  worldwide  recognition  for 
the  development  of  a novel  surgical 
procedure  that  offers  hope  to  certain 
epilepsy  patients  who  cannot  he 
helped  by  traditional  medical  or 
surgical  means.  Patients  who  have 
benefited  from  this  approach  include 
adults  and  children  with  epilepsy  that 
affects  areas  of  the  hrain  that  control 
language  or  motor  function. 

Before  joining  the  Rush  staff  in 
1972,  Dr.  Morrell  held  faculty 


positions  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Stanford  University 
(where  he  became  chairman  of 
neurology  at  age  33),  and  New  York 
Medical  College.  Since  his  medical 
student  years,  he  spent  many  summers 
carrying  out  research  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  in  Woods 
Hole,  Mass. 

Throughout  his  career,  Dr. 

Morrell  received  numerous  awards 
and  honors.  In  addition  to  his 
accomplishments  in  patient  care  and 
research,  Dr.  Morrell  was  also  a noted 
teacher  who  trained  generations  of 
basic  scientists  and  medical  students, 
many  of  whom  came  from  abroad  to 
work  with  him. 

Dr.  Morrell  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  research  collaborator, 
Leyla  deToledo-Morrell,  PhD;  his 
sister,  Barbara  Leeds;  his  children 
Seth  (and  his  wife  Laura),  Paul, 
Michael,  Suzanna  and  their 
mother  Lenore;  his  aunt,  Ester 
Citrin;  and  his  grandchildren, 
Anna  Rose  and  Daniel.  ■ 
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Holiday  dreams  come  true  for  kids 

While  undergoing  dialysis, 
young  patients  were  greeted 
by  two  unexpected  visitors— 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus. 


Inside : 


Up  on  Health: 
Beating  holiday  stress 
the  natural  way 


“How  are  you?  It’s  good  to  see  you,” 
said  Santa,  bringing  smiles  to  the  faces 
of  Ebony  Earwin  and  Cesar  Rodriguez 
as  he  handed  them  presents. 

As  Ebony  unwrapped  the  ‘Dear 
Diary’  she  had  wanted  for  recording 
her  homework  assignments,  Cesar 
stared  at  his  unopened  present — a box 
nearly  as  big  as  he  is. 

When  Cesar  finally  opened  the 
present  and  found  it  was  a remote 
control  fire  engine,  he  giggled 
bashfully  and  hugged  Santa. 

The  childrens’  wishes  came  true 
through  Rush  Operating  Room 
Services’  sixth  annual  Holiday  Hope 
program,  a gift-giving  program  for 
pediatric  dialysis  patients  and  other 
children  who  are  hospitalized  at  Rush 
during  the  holiday  season. 

Employees  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  fulfill  each  child’s  holiday 
gift  wish,  sometimes  even  traveling 
across  state  lines  to  buy  difficult-to- 
find  presents. 

“Our  goal  is  to  grant  each  child’s 
gift  wish,”  says  program  founder  Julie 
Smit,  CRN  A,  staff  nurse  anesthesist 
and  practitioner-teacher  for  the 
College  of  Nursing. 

Smit  still  remembers  the  impact  a 
present  had  on  one  boy  who  was  at 
Rush  for  a kidney  transplant  two  years 
ago.  When  asked  what  he  wanted  for 
Christmas,  the  boy  would  not  talk. 
Smit  used  gestures  to  act  out  various 
gifts  before  the  boy  nodded 
affirmatively  to  her  suggestion 
of  headphones. 

“When  we  delivered  the  present 
to  him,  he  was  so  excited,”  Smit  says. 
“He  opened  it  up  and  put  the 
headphones  on  right  away.  He  looked 
up  and  said,  ‘Merry  Christmas.’  Later 
on,  we  saw  him  beebopping  down  the 
hallway  with  them  on  and  the  nurses 
said  that  was  the  first  time  he  had 
talked  during  his  whole  admission.” 


Anthony  Ivankovich,  MD, 
associate  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  Surgical  Hospital  and  the 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Hospital, 


offers  his  employees  flexible  working 
hours  and  the  financial  support 
necessary  for  the  program  to  succeed. 

“It’s  a great  program,”  Ivankovich 
says.  “It  shows  patients  and  their 
families  that  we  really  care.  I wish  we 
had  more  programs  like  this.” 


In  mid-December,  Smit  talked  to 
patients  to  compile  a holiday  wTish  list, 
and  then  coordinated  gift  purchasing 
among  Rush  employees.  She  and  her 
coworkers  buy  the  gifts  and  distribute 
them  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus 
on  Dec.  23. 

Smit  and  Ray  Narbone,  director 
of  Operating  Room  Services,  as  well  as 
Donna  Engel,  Barb  Alliod  and  many 
other  OR  staff  members  raise  money 
for  the  presents  through  ticket  sales 
for  weekly  split-the-pot  drawings  and 
an  annual  raffle. 

Last  year,  they  raised  more  than 
$2,500  and  purchased  121  gifts 
totaling  $1,400.  dire  remaining 
money  was  donated  to  the  pediatric 
hemodialysis  unit.  This  year, 

Operating  Room  Services  also  held  a 
holiday  party  for  the  23  dialysis 
patients  on  Dec.  19. 

“The  children  really  appreciate 
it,”  says  Dori  Schaer,  manager  of  the 
pediatric  dialysis  department.  “Many 
of  the  dialysis  patients’  families  are  on 
public  aid,  so  the  gifts  they  receive  are 
probably  going  to  be  the  best  ones 
they  get  for  Christmas.” 

For  more  information  on  the 
Holiday  Hope  program,  contact  Julie 
Smit  at  ext.  26333,  or  Donna  Engel  at 
ext.  22043.  ■ 
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Woulti-he  parents 

Barbara  Soltes,  MD,  clinical  director 
of  the  Women’s  Health  Research 
Center  at  Rush,  spoke  to  Channel  5’s 
Ona  Fletcher  last  month  on  the 
subject  of  in-vitro  fertilization. 

Recent  advances  in  an  assisted 
reproduction  procedure  called 
“immature  oocyte  retrieval,”  in 
which  immature  eggs  are  taken  from 
a woman’s  ovaries  and  treated  in  the 
laboratory  with  growth  factor 
hormones  that  speed  maturation, 
have  dramatically  cut  the  time  and 
costs  for  couples  with  difficulty 
getting  pregnant.  The  treated  eggs 
are  then  combined  with  sperm  in  the 
lah  and  transferred  to  the  uterus. 

“The  benefit  of  this  procedure  is 
that  patients  do  not  have  to  take 
expensive  superovulatory  medication 
and  they  do  not  have  to  suffer  the 
possible  complications,  such  as 
respiratory  and  urinary  difficulties, 
associated  with  hyperstimulation,” 
Soltes  said.  The  procedure  has  been 
done  on  the  East  and  West  coasts, 
but  not  at  Rush.  “We’re  waiting  for 
the  perfection  of  this  procedure 
before  we  begin  it,”  said  Soltes.  The 
segment  aired  Nov.  6 on  Channel  5. 

A profile  In  courage 

Distinguished  professor  of  medicine 
and  former  dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Roger  C.  Bone,  MD,  was 
diagnosed  with  kidney  cancer  in 
December  1993.  Despite  removal  of 
the  diseased  kidney,  the  cancer 
spread  to  his  lungs  and  he  was  told 
that  the  disease  would  soon  take  his 
life.  Suddenly  Bone  was  the  patient, 
not  the  healthcare  provider  who  had 
spent  his  life  taking  care  of  others — 
an  experience  that  greatly  affected 
his  understanding  of  the  physical  and 
emotional  needs  of  terminal  patients. 
His  reflections  on  his  cancer  led  to  a 
series  of  three  essays  on  the  theme  of 
“turning  lemons  into  lemonade” 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  between 
February  1995  and  October  1996. 

On  Nov.  14,  ABC’s  “Good 
Morning  America”  profiled  Bone  and 
talked  with  him  about  his  new 


perspective.  “I  would  suggest  to  my 
students  that  they  find  time  to  balance 
the  scientific  and  the  humanistic,” 
Bone  said.  “To  find  not  only  time,  hut 
also  the  energy  to  he  with  family  and 
friends  and  to  enjoy  the  arts  or  a good 
novel  or  a tine  dinner.  1 would 
emphasize  that  this  is  critical  not  only 
for  emotional  well-being,  but  also  to 
balance  the  rush  and  impact  of 
scientific  knowledge.”  A fourth  JAMA 
piece  by  Bone  is  scheduled  to  appear 
in  the  Dec.  25  issue. 

High  school  player  tackles 
grandmother's  diabetes 

Football  wasn’t  everything  to  Daniel 
Huffman,  hut  it  was  close.  Yet 
Huffman  didn’t  hesitate  to  give  up 
the  sport  he  loved  to  help  his 
grandmother,  Shirlee  Allison,  whose 
kidneys  were  failing  due  to  diabetes. 
Her  grandson,  a 6-foot-2-inch,  275- 
pound  high  school  senior  tackle  at 
Rossville  High  School  in  the  tiny 
town  of  Rossville,  111.  (pop.  1,400), 
knew  he  could  save  her  life  by 
donating  a kidney.  The  potentially 
dangerous  surgery  meant  the  end  of 
Huffman’s  football  career,  hut  as  he 
told  Sports  Illustrated,  for  him  it  was 
an  easy  choice. 

On  July  9,  Rush  kidney 
transplant  surgeon  Frederick  K. 
Merkel,  MD,  transplanted  one  of 
Huffman’s  kidneys  to  the  hoy’s 
grandmother.  “Daniel  and  his 
grandmother  are  extremely  close,” 
Merkel  said.  “Kidney  failure  is  a 
serious  problem  no  matter  what  the 
cause,  hut  in  diabetics,  it  is  especially 
had.  He  saw  his  grandmother  going 
downhill  on  dialysis  and  offered  to 
give  her  a kidney.”  The  story,  which 
also  quoted  renal  transplant 
coordinator  Jeff  Miller,  was  featured 
in  the  November  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated  and  on  the  television 
program  “Inside  Edition.”  “Now  that 
I’ve  got  this  17-year-old  kidney  in 
me,  I hope  I don’t  feel  like  going  out 
and  tackling  somebody!”  Allison  told 
Sports  Illustrated.  “The  boy  loved  his 
grandma  more  than  football. 
Whaddya  think  of  that?”  □ 


Signature  of  a champion 


Olympic  gold-medal-winning  gymnast  Dominique  Moceanu  colors  with  Rush 
pediatrics  patient  LaDonrta  Hart,  10,  in  mid-December.  Moceanu  teas  at  Rush 
Children’s  Hospital  to  kick  off  a fund-raising  holiday  coloring  contest  among  the 
hospitalized  children.  Winning  contestants’  work  will  be  featured  on  a line  of 
tableware  products 


A life-saving  gift 

Many  patients  in  Rush's  transplant, 
heart  and  cancer  treatment  programs 
require  regular  transfusions  of  blood 
platelets.  During  the  holidays,  the 
need  for  platelets  remains  critical — 
yet  this  busy  season  is  traditionally  a 
time  when  platelet  donations 
decrease.  Fess  than  4 percent  of  the 
Medical  Center’s  8,000  employees  are 
active  participants  in  the  Platelet 
Donor  Program.  Your  help  is  needed, 
especially  during  December  and 
January.  If  you  are  interested  in 


In  Brief 


becoming  a platelet  donor,  call 
Georgette  Tsenekos,  apheresis 
recruiter  in  the  blood  center,  at  ext. 
26680.  Your  donation  could  be  the 
most  valuable  holiday  gift  of  all — the 
gift  of  life. 

New  postal 
regulations 

Due  to  changes  in  postal  regulations, 
Rush’s  Mail  Services  Department  can 
no  longer  process  hand-addressed 
envelopes  at  a first-class  discounted 
rate  of  29.5  cents.  Effective 
immediately,  hand-addressed 
envelopes  will  be  processed  at  the 
standard  rate  of  32  cents.  All  hand- 
addressed  envelopes  should  be 
rubberbanded  separately  from 
envelopes  with  typed  address  labels  to 
ensure  that  proper  postage  is  applied 
by  Rush  mail 
services  staff. 

In  addition, 
please 
separate 
international 
mail  from 
U.S.  mail. 


For  more  information,  call  Sallie  Hall 
at  ext.  26515. 

Get  set  to  dance 

The  5th  annual  Jazzercise  marathon 
for  breast  cancer  research  will  be  held 
at  16  sites  in 
Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  on 
Feb.  15-16. 

More  than  2,600 
Jazzercisers  are 
expected  to 
participate.  In  the 
past  four 
years,  the 
marathon  has 
raised  close  to 
$990,000  for  breast 
cancer  research — and 
the  goal  this  year  is  to  go 
well  over  the  $ 1 million  mark. 

For  more  information  on  this  year’s 
marathon,  call  (312)  942-7272.  IJ 
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Beating  holiday  stress  the  natural  way 


Relieving  holiday  aches  and  pains 


Too  much  shopping  or 
If  you  don’t  feci  better, 

Racing  pulse: 

Tired  Feet: 

Headache: 

Insomnia: 

Upset  stomach: 


too  many  holiday  sweets?  Try  these  natural  remedies, 
talk  to  your  doctor. 

Try  the  herb  Valerian  root,  which  is  available  at  health 
and  drug  stores. 

Treat  yourself  to  a foot  massage  or  soak  your  feet  in 
hot  water. 

Practice  breathing  exercises  (see  related  story). 

Soak  in  a hot  tub  and  take  Valerian  root. 

Try  peppermint  oil,  which  is  sold  in  capsules  in  most 
health  stores. 

Feeling  rundown:  Drink  ginseng  tea. 


Does  your  holiday  to-do  list  rival 
Santa’s?  Does  the  thought  of  last- 
minute  toy  shopping  or  tree-trimming 
fill  you  with  dread? 

Slow  down,  advises  Marco  De  La 
Cruz,  MD,  assistant  professor  of  family 
medicine  and  director  of  behavioral 
medicine  at  Rush-Prudential  HMO. 

Up  On  Health 

“The  holidays  are  meant  to  be 
enjoyable,”  says  De  La  Cruz,  who 
specializes  in  stress  management.  “If 
you’re  not  having  fun,  that’s  the  first 
sign  you’re  getting  stressed  out.” 

Stress  not  only  saps  your  holiday 
spirit,  it’s  also  bad  for  your  health. 
Studies  show  that  more  than  half  of  all 
doctor’s  visits  are  for  symptoms  caused 
or  made  worse  by  stress  or  depression. 
Stress  contributes  to  headaches,  high 
blood  pressure  and  insomnia.  It  also 
weakens  the  body’s  immune  system, 
making  people  more  susceptible  to 
colds,  flu  and  other  ailments. 

To  counteract  holiday  stress,  De 
La  Cruz  suggests  shopping  under  the 
lights  on  Michigan  Avenue,  taking  the 
kids  ice  skating  or  soaking  in  a scented 
bath.  In  other  words,  treat  yourself  to 
something  enjoyable  and  relaxing. 

Sound  like  advice  your  mother 
might  give?  De  La  Cruz  acknowledges 
that  Mom  was  on  the  right  track 
when  it  comes  to  stress  management. 

A basic  rule  is  recognizing  that 
the  mind  and  body  are  connected,  De 
La  Cruz  says.  “If  you  give  your  body 
something  that  relaxes  it,  the  mind 
will  feel  good  too.” 

Awareness  of  the  mind-body 
connection  is  the  first  strategy  in  a 
holistic  approach  to  health  that  De 
La  Cruz  calls  the  “ABC’s  of 
Wellness.”  Part  of  being  aware  during 


the  holidays  is  engaging  in  festive 
activities,  like  decorating  the  tree  or 
making  up  gift  lists,  says  De  La  Cruz. 

It  also  means  avoiding  obviously 
stressful  activities — like  shopping  at 
Toys  ‘R’  Us  on  Christmas  Eve. 

De  La  Cruz  also  suggests  spending 
five  minutes  a day  reflecting  on  the 
meaning  behind  the  holidays,  or 
reminiscing  about  joyful  holiday 
memories. 

“I  ask  my  patients  if  they  spent 
five  minutes  worrying  yesterday.  Most 
say  yes.  Then  I ask  if  they  spent  five 
minutes  in  gratitude,  or  in 
appreciation  of  good  things.  Not  too 
many  say  yes.  Reminiscing  about  the 
holidays  is  almost  like  giving  your 
body  a massage.” 

The  second  ABC  of  Wellness  is 
Breathing,  or  focusing  on  the  in-out 
rhythm  of  your  breath.  Performing 
this  exercise  for  15  to  20  minutes  will 
elicit  the  “relaxation  response,”  or  the 


body’s  natural  antidote  to  stress. 

When  triggered,  the  relaxation 
response  will  slow  a racing  heart  and 
relax  tense  muscles. 

“A  lot  of  stress  is  caused  by  people 
worrying  about  something  that  didn’t 
happen  yet  or  already  happened,”  says 
De  La  Cruz.  “By  paying  attention  to 
your  breath,  you  let  go  of  outside 
tensions  and  remember  to  take  part  in 
what  you’re  doing 
right  then  and  there.” 
De  La  Cmz 

practices  his  breathing 
when  he’s  on  hold  on 
the  telephone.  “I  don’t 
get  frustrated  anymore. 
It’s  become  a 
recharging  time  for 
me.”  During  the 
holidays,  he  suggests 
practicing  breathing 
exercises  when  waiting 
in  line  to  purchase  gifts 
or  when  confronted  with 
o stressful  family  situations. 
Stress  comes  in  two 
forms,  De  La  Cruz 
explains:  stress  due  to  a 
perceived  threat  of  a 
loss,  such  as  losing  your 
job  or  health,  and  stress 


due  to  overload,  such  as  when  you’ve 
taken  on  more  than  you  can  handle. 
Holiday  stress  primarily  falLs  under 
this  second  category,  De  La  Cruz  says. 

That’s  why  the  third  ABC  of 
Wellness — Communication,  or 
learning  to  express  your  feelings  and 
needs — comes  in  particularly  handy 
in  December. 

Learning  to  ask  for  help  is  one 
way  to  reduce  your  load.  “You  might 
ask  a friend  to  watch  your  kids  when 
you  go  shopping,”  De  La  Cruz 
suggests.  “I  love  my  kids,  but  it’s  a lot 
easier  to  shop  without  them.” 
Another  communication  aide  is 
learning  how  to  say  no  to  holiday 
invitations  that  aren’t  good  for  you. 

“The  holidays  are  really  a 
stimulus  overload.  There  are  more 
functions  to  go  to.  More  people  to 
greet.  More  family  encounters,”  says 
De  La  Cruz.  “It’s  a good  time  to  start 
practicing  your  ABCs  of  Wellness.” 

To  learn  more  about  the  ABCs  of 
Wellness,  sign  up  for  a “Path  to 
Wellness”  course,  which  is  one  of 
many  courses  offered  by  Rush 
Prudential  HMO  and  open  to  the 
public.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Department  of  Behavioral  Medicine 
at  31 2/472-3704- ■ 


Smile  & Tell 


NeivsRounds’  roving  reporter  heard  some  interesting  answers  to  the  question: 

“W hat  are  the  best  or  worst  holiday  presents  you  ever  received7.” 


Carmen  Olvera 

cashier 

Atrium  Gift  Shop 
Years  at  Rush:  3 


Warren  Stockling 
driver 

Security  Department 
Years  at  Rush:  22 


Kimberly  Bardsley 
physical  therapist 
Physical  Therapy 
Years  at  Rush:  3 


Ugwunna  Ikpeowo 
research  assistant 
Primary  Care  Institute 
Years  at  Rush:  2 months 


The  best  Christmas  present  I 
ever  received  was  when  I was  in  high 
school.  I couldn’t  afford  my  class 
ring,  so  my  mom  and  sister  bought  it 
for  me — which  made  it  even  more 
special.  My  worst  gift  was  a broken 
piggy  hank  from  a grab  bag  in  the 
sixth  grade. 


My  wife  surprised  me  for 
Christmas  1965  with  a tan  leather 
coat.  Thirty-one  years  have  passed, 
and  I still  wear  it.  It’s  beautiful. 


I once  received  a set  of  used  dish 
towels  for  Christmas.  No  kidding! 
Yet  I needed  them,  so  I washed  them 
and  used  them. 


When  I was  17,  my  father 
bought  me  a CD  player/boom  box.  It 
was  great — the  first  CD  player  in  the 
house.  The  worst  gift  I ever  received 
was  a really  cheap  picture  frame.  It 
was  so  ugly.  I don’t  know  what 
happened  to  it. :rT 
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letnam  survivor  spreads  message  of  peace 


Few  people  who  saw  it  will 
ever  forget  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  photo  of  a terrified 
9-year-old  girl  running  naked 
and  screaming  from  a napalm 


nothing  more  painful  than  the  pain  of 
an  extensive  burn,”  says  McNally. 
“Everyone  knows  what  a cigarette 
hum  feels  like,  and  to  have  that  over 
half  of  your  body  is  excruciating.  It’s 
difficult  to  get  comfortable,  difficult 
to  think  you’re  going  to  live  through 
the  misery.” 

But  Phuc,  who  was  hospitalized 
for  14  months  and  had  more  than  six 
skin  graft  operations,  says  she  is  not 
hitter  about  what  happened  to  her. 
She  says  she  has  a mission  in  life:  To 
spread  God’s  message  of  forgiveness 
and  peace  to  the  world. 

“What  happened  to  me  was 
horrible,  hut  I have  no  anger  in  my 
heart,”  says  Phuc,  a born-again 
Christian  who  plans  eventually  to  go 
to  Bible  school.  “I  thank  God  for 
saving  my  life  and  giving  me  a second 
chance.” 


attack  on  her  South  Vietnamese  village. 

For  many  Americans,  the  1972 
photo  became  a symbol  of  the 
brutality  of  war.  It  was  Time 
magazine’s  cover  story  and  was  seen 
by  people  around  the  world. 

The  child  in  the  photo,  Phan  Thi 
Kim  Phuc,  now  33,  visited  Rush  in 
mid-November  during  a peace  tour  in 
which  she  spoke  at  Veterans’  Day 
ceremonies  in  Washington,  D.C.  She 
also  told  her  story  of  anguish  and 
courage  to  two  audiences  at  Columbia 
College  in  Chicago. 

Kim  Phuc,  who  lives  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  with  her  husband,  Toan,  and 
their  2-year-old  son,  Thomas,  made  a 
special  trip  to  the  Medical  Center  for 
an  emotional  reunion  with  Randall 
McNally,  MD.  He  was  one  of  the 
American  surgeons  who  cleaned  and 
dressed  her  bum  wounds  and  operated 
on  her  in  Vietnam. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you — you 
saved  my  life,”  said  Phuc,  embracing 
McNally  in  his  office.  McNally  also 
examined  his  former  patient  and  was 
interviewed  by  a Canadian 
broadcasting  corporation  that  is 
making  a documentary  about  her  life. 

McNally,  the  John  W.  Curtin, 
MD,  professor  and  chairman  of  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery,  recalled 
that  Phuc  had  extensive  second-  and 
third-degree  hums  over  almost  all  of 
her  back,  neck  and  left  arm. 
“Mercifully,  her  face  was  spared  and 
she  has  grown  up  to  be  a beautiful 


Although  Phuc  says  she  always 
has  some  pain,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  changing,  she  massages  her 
scars  when  she  is  uncomfortable  and 
tries  to  think  of  something  else.  “1 
read  to  my  son — he  already  knows  the 
alphabet,”  she  proudly  says. 

McNally  thinks  some  of  Phuc’s 
pain  could  be  alleviated  and  says  he 
would  like  to  perform  additional  skin 
graft  surgery  on  her  at  Rush.  They 
discussed  the  possibility  of  June 
1997 — the  25th  anniversary  of 
Phuc’s  injury. 

“With  the  support  of  Rush,  there 
is  potential  to  continue  Kim’s 
healing,”  says  McNally.  “The 
movement  of  her  left  shoulder  is 
limited  due  to  the  stiffness  of  scar 
tissue.  Skin  grafts  would  help  release 
the  areas  that  are  painful  and  tight.” 

When  asked  what  it  was  like  to 
see  Phuc  again  after  24  years,  McNally 
says  he  is  happy  she  is  doing  so  well. 

“It  is  edifying  to  see  people  who  have 
overcome  adversity  succeed.  It  is  her 
hope  that  she  will  help  heal  Vietnam 
in  America — just  as  some  of  us 
helped  her  to  heal.”  □ 


young  woman,”  said  McNally,  who 
was  in  Saigon  due  to  deaths  in  his 
wife  Margaret’s  family. 

After  realizing  he  was  going  to  be 
in  Vietnam  for  a short  while  and 
having  read  about  the  war  victims  in 
his  plastic  surgery  journals,  McNally, 
then  a 4 2 -year-old  instructor  of  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery  at  Rush, 
volunteered  at  a children’s  hospital  in 
Chulon.  He  worked  with  an 
international  team  of  surgeons  and 
nurses  who  were  also  tending  to  the 
war  victims. 

McNally  says  he  was 
Phuc’s  primary  surgeon 
during  three  skin 
graft  operations  in 
which  he  removed 
skin  from  her  thighs 
and  buttocks  and 
grafted  it  onto  the 
burned  parts  of 
her  body. 

“It’s  possible 
that  there’s 


Phan  Thi  Kim  Phuc  and 
Randall  McNally,  MD, 
V were  reunited  after 
24  years.  Phuc  told 
McNally  she  feels 
like  one  of  his 
daughters. 
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